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= (probably too partial in their Favour 
= 0 tbe Defign of this Work) that per- 
= haps theſe Papers, befides being of ſome 
Utility in theſe Places of Education, for which 


they were originally compiled, might alſo not im- 


properly be considered as a Kind of Travelling 
Book 3 and as ſuch, might perbaps find Room 
among the Baggage of ſome young Britiſh Tra- 
vellers, going to Rome: eſpecially as theſe tao 
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ir The PREFACE. 
be Compilers muſt not flatter tbemſelves with 

the Expettations of ſuch an Honour : This Work 
was intended for the Uſe of Children, and ot 
of Men. If however, by Chance, this ſhould 
ever happen to be the Caſe, it is hoped that thoſe 


Gentlemen will pardon the Faults and Defecd 
* of thi Wark, which will then. and there appear 


ſit is feared) of very vifible to them. 


As to what they may find rightly repreſented 
in thiſe' Papers, th: Merit of it is to be atiri- 
; buted to ſeveral of our Countrymen now reſident 
at Rome; and alſo, in a particular Manner, 
to the learned ABATE VENUTI, Antiquarian 15 
tbe Sovereign of that Country v. In general in- 
deed, it may moſt, juſtly be ſaid, that whatever 
Part of the Antiquittes of Rome is in either 
of theſe: Volumes rightly repreſented, it is on 
Copied from the In/lrutttons of that moſt. learned 
Genitlemdi'; and that, whatever is here miſrepre- 
FW ee Ne by (through For- 


+» ts Wörner is at this Time publiſhing at Rome, 
in two Volumes Quarto, his excellent Deſcription of the 
Antiquities of that famous City ; adorned 'with upwards 
ql fourſcore ſmall Copper Plates. 
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The PREFACE. * 
getfulneſs, or ſome other Cauſe) not having with 


ſufficient Exatineſs followed his Directions. 


But there is another Conſideration of a dif> 
ferent, very different, nature; which ought moſt 
frequently to have fuggeſied itſelf to the Compilers 
during their carrying on this Work. At every 
freſh Page, and ſtiil more at the Entrance of 
this Second Volume, how deeply indeed ought they 
is have been ſiruck with the Conſciouſneſs of their 
own great Unworthineſs for being the Compilers 
of thoſe exalted Precepts and Sentiments, which 
may be found here tranſcribed from the nobleſt 
Authors * What Excuſe can be made for this ſo 


| great Impropriety? What can they ſay on this 


Subject? 


Wey can ſay this only, That as their cordial 
Wiſhes in this Work (which Wiſhes, it is boped, 
breathe with all Sincerity through every Line of 
i} were only, that the Doftrines and Examples 
ere deſeribed might thus, in ſome Degree, be not 
25 to their Young Reader : So on the other 
Hand, they have the greateſt Reaſon humbly to 
e (in Return) the Wiſhes of all thoſe, who 


may condeſcend to look on theſe Papers, that 


they 
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, they (the Compilers) may diligently themſelves 
attend to the Leſſons, which they have here co]. 


that they: (the Compilers) may regulate their own 


K * 


The PREFACE. 


lefted or tranſeribed for the Uſe of others; and 


future Lives accordingly ; always remembering, 
_ that it is never too late in Life for any Perſmn 


to endeavour ro be doing ſome Kind of Good, ace H. 


cording to the ume of bis Power. 
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BOOK IV. 


CHAPTER, I. 


>TwENTIETH DaAY's CONVERSATION. 


N the large and romantic gardens of the 
F &* Engliſh college, on the ſouthern ſummit 
of the Palatine hill, ſtands a great groupe 
of ſtately ruins, (by far the greateſt 


work of antiquity 'now remaining in any part of 


the Palatine) intermingled with ſeveral mall groves 
Vol. II. A of 
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of tall cypreſſes: the common tradition (ſup. 
ported by the opinion of the antient antiquarian, 
| Marliano) is, that theſe are the remains of the 
temple and library of the Palatine Apollo. 


Ir was hither that this Zngi;/b company af. 
cended with the greateſt pleaſure. They had now 
advanced in the Roman hiſtory as far as to the Au- 
guſtan age; and had choſen the amiable character of 
VI ß CI for the ſubject of their converſation on 
this ſpot, as that of Cicero was in the gardens near 
the Roſtra, on the northern part of the ſame hill, 
After having for ſome time ſurveyed from this 
| lofty ſituation that moſt magnificent ſcene of anti- 
quities which appears from thence in the proſped 
on all ſides, they ſat down at the end of that 
, neighbouring cypreſs walk, which hangs over 
the Circus Maximus. Here Crito's pupil read 
to the company thoſe lines at the end of the 
eighth Æneid, in which the ſplendor of Ron, 
in the Auguſian age, is ſo magnificently de- 
| ſcribed; 
oa: 
and a view of this fide of the Palatine hill, which faces it; 


on which are ſeen ſeveral edifices, and among the reſt the 
famous temple. of ' 4po//o, that has ftill a conſiderable ruin 


It ie by the moſt exact antiquarians, that the cir- 

cular ruin here _ of is not the library, but part of the 
Hemicyclium, in which were performed the muſical games in ho- 
nour of the Palatine Apollo, | 


14 
an, 
the 
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ſcribed ® 3 he obſerved at the ſame time with great 

pleaſure, that they were now perhaps ſitting on the 
very ſpot in which Virgil thus deſcribes Auguſtus ſo 
nobly, as it were, enthroned; in the white Parian 
marble portico of the Hemicyclium of Apollo, (built 
by that emperor with ſo much magnificence, on this 
part of the Palatine hill) from which ſo great an 
extent of the grand capital of his empire, and ſa 
noble a proſpect of all the triumphal proceſſions, 
whether coming from the Euphrates or Rhine, 
might be ſeen at once to the greateſt advantage Þ+. 
From this extenſive and pompous proſpe& the 
company turned their eyes to the ſolemn and awful 
ruins of the adjoining Hemicyclium and temple; ruins 
in ſome places towering as high as the heads of the 
cypreſs grove ; in other places, where the ground 


| had given way, vaſt ſubterranean vaults and arches 


ring themſelves to a great depth. In the 
| A 2 words 


* At Ceſar triplici invectus Romana triumpho 
Mania, Dis Talis votum immortale ſacrabat, 
Maxima tercentum totam delubra per urbem. 
Omnibus in templis matrum chorus, omnibus ara. 
Ante aras terram cœſi flravere juvenci. 

Ne, ſedens niveo candentis limine Phcebi, 
Dona recognoſcit populorum, aptatque ſuperbis 
Poſftibus : incedunt vie longo ordine gentes ; 
Ruam variæ linguis, habitu tam weſtis, &c. 
| Eneid. viii. 


+ Vide IntroduQion to the life of Flaminivs. 
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words of Milton's Penſeroſo (perhaps wrote by him 
during his 7talian travels on this very hill) the young 
gentlemen invoked the unſeen genius of this place, 
to breathe to them now ſome ſweet muſic, 


Above, around, or underneath. 


But no genius of the grove anſwering to this in- 
vocation, no ſound of the harp of Apollo being 
heard from any of the deep receſſes of theſe ruins, 
they were obliged to comfort themſelves with read- 
ing ſome more paſſages in Virgil; ſome particu- 
larly which they remembered to have read in 
Lombardy ſome months before with peculiar plea- 
ſure, while rowing in their boat down the river 
Mincio, and around the lake of Mantna. At 

length the air growing very hot, it was propoſed 
| to adjourn, for the remainder of this morning, to 
the cool apartments of the Vatican, to that apart- 
maeent particularly, which is adorned with the 

picture of mount Parnaſſus, by Raphael. 


THAT room indeed is as it were a noble temple 
dedicated to the principal ſciences of the human 
mind, theology, juriſprudence, philoſophy, and 
poetry. The cieling is adorned with four figures 
repreſenting theſe four ſciences: under each of 
which, the walls are entirely covered with large 
pictures correſpondent to the ſame ſubjects; all by 

. | the 


iv. 
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the hand of Raphael. The firſt on entering the room 
is that ſweet introduction to all ſciences, mount 
Parnaſſus. In this picture, after ſome ſearch, they 
found the beautiful, though retired, figure of 
Virgil, cloſe by the Myſes, on the ſummit of the 
mount ; followed by the principal poets of modern 
nah; but himſelf modeſtly giving place to the 
majeſtic Homer, to whoſe ſong Clio is liſtening, 
and Apollo himſelf attuning his lyre. 


Ir is remarkable, that Raphae! (who, by the 
flowery Halian hiſtorians, himſelf is ſaid to have 
always lived among all the arts and ſciences on 
mount Parnaſſus) has here repreſented his own 
figure cloſely attendant on that of Virgil. This 


circumſtance was the occaſion, that the converſation 


now turned on the ſimilitude and (to uſe Plutarch's 
phraſe) the paralleliſm of theſe two great characters 
in ſiſter arts: when one of the young gentlemen 
informed the company, that he had been lately 
favoured with a copy of a life of Raphael, drawn 
up by an Engliſb gentleman, reſident at Rome, a 
gentleman from whom himſelf and all the company 
had received continual obligations ſince their arri- 
val here, and who, as they all very well knew, was 
fully a maſter of that noble ſubject. It is needleſs 
to add, that the company was very deſirous to 
hear it, and the young gentleman as willing to 
read it to them, They all ſat down near the great 
| A 3 picture 


Jenlius. 
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picture of the ſchools of Athens, and gave their 
moſt willing attention to the following paper. 


RAPHAEL p' URBIN. 


HERE is ſcarce a more pleaſing and noble 

object (eſpecially to all real philanthropiſts) 
than to ſee a perſon come into the world bleſſed 
with a favourable diſpoſition and genius by nature, 
and to find alſo every circumſtance of his life con- 
cur for the bringing to enn what ſhe has ſo 
kindly given. 5 


RAPHAEL d' URBINO (who ſeems to 
have been as ſtrong an example of this, as is to be 
met with in the hiſtory of any age or nation) was 
doubtleſs born with a moſt uncommon genius ; but 
he was alſo at leaſt equally fortunate in the firſt 
and principal bleſſing in life, that is, in having 
the beſt of fathers: a father, who was moſt 
deeply convinced that the proſperity of his ſon 
totally depended on his good education, and who 
gave the moſt conſtant attention worthily to exe- 
cute that great work of a parent's life. For this 
purpoſe we ſee him beginning his care of his child 
even from the firſt day of his birth, having a re- 
gard to the breaſt that was to nouriſh him, which 
he took care to be that of his moſt tender and 

loving 
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loving mother; a woman of the moſt gentle diſ- 
poſition. Afterwards, during the firſt years of his 
life, he carefully took all opportunities gradually 
to inſtruct him in every thing of which ſo tender 
an age was capable; and, in particular, paid the 
utmoſt regard to the cuſtoms and diſpoſitions of 
thoſe children, with whom his ſon made any ac- 
quaintance. During this time young Raphael gave 
every day freſh marks of the ſweeteſt, moſt amiable 
temper ; joined to which, appeared (completely to 
bleſs his good parents) a natural inclination for the 
ſtudy of painting, (which art was the profeſſion 
of his father) and ſufficient proofs of a great 
genius for it. It was on this motive that this 
modeſt parent, being convinced of his own ina- 
bilities to render him ſuch aſſiſtance as was neceſ- 
fary, made application to Pietro Perugino, the moſt 
eſteemed painter of that age, and had the good 
fortune to prevail on him to take this young ſcho- 
kr under his care. 


Tax amiableneſs of Raphae?'s temper, and his 
promiſing abilities as an artiſt, ſoon gained him 
the affection of his maſter ; whoſe inſtructions he 
received with ſo much attention, that in a very 


ſhort time he imitated his manner fo well, that it 


could with great difficulty be diſtinguiſhed which 
was the maſter. The ftile or manner of Pietro 


P aging was the moſt diligent imitation of nature; 


A 4 mixed 


$8 HisToRICAL EXERCISES. Book iy, 
mixed indeed with the ſtiffneſs of the preceeding 
ages: but to this was added a degree of graceful. 
neſs, which was to Raphael of the greateſt im- 
portance, as it gave an opening to that part of his 
genius. Thus we find him, yet in the early part 
of his life, to have advanced in his profeſſion by 
the moſt ſure and ſolid principles of induſtry; 
which, even to Raphael himſelf, was neceſſary to 
enable him to attain afterwards with facility the 
remaining requiſites of his art. 


| Havins now acquired all the advantage that 
he could hope for from Perugino, and hearing of 
the fame of Michael Angelo, and Leonardo da 
Vinci, he reſolved to make a journey to Florence, 
to ſee and ſtudy the works of thoſe great men. 


In Michael Angelo he ſaw a greatneſs of ſtile, 
that was totally oppoſite to the dryneſs of Peru- 
gino; and in Leonardo da Vinci a roundneſs and 
force of light and ſhadow, never before produced, 
at leaſt ſince the revival of the arts. Being ſenſi- 
ble of the excellencies of theſe two great maſters, 
and knowing how neceſſary it was for him to 
profit by them, he laid aſide every other conſi- 
deration, and determined to give his whole atten- 
tion to theſe objects; to which he accordingly 


applied with all poſlible diligence. 
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DvRING this time, (as if fortune as well as 
nature had determined every thing for the per- 
fection of this their favourite) Raphael made an 
acquaintance, which ſoon grew into a ſtrict friend- 
ſhip, with Fra. Bartholomeo di San Marco. Bartbo- 
homeo poſſeſſed the only branch of painting, in 
which Raphael ſeemed to want any inſtructions, 
yiz. That of a perfect knowledge of the quality 
and application of colours, But here let us pauſe a 
little and conſider, how wonderful an example is this 
great man of that truth, that the fineſt genius can- 
not arrive at its full glory, without very induſtrious 
ſtudy, and alſo without the help of other men ? 


Hap it not been for the well-founded principles 
of diligence which Raphael received from Pietro 
Perugino, it is not impoſſible but the over-charged 
out-line of Michael Angelo might have miſled him 
to a falſe ſtile of greatneſs: and the amiable 
ſtrength of light and ſhadow of Leonardo da Vinci, 
which had not the truth of colouring with it, 
might have been equally dangerous for him; if this 
had not been moſt effectually prevented by the for- 
tunate friend: lip of Fra. Barthbolomea, 


Warar a pleaſure is it to ſee ſuch a ſeries of 
fortunate events unite, at a time when probably 


the greateſt genius, that ever was, had the utmoſt 
occaſion for every one of them? For it was now 


that 
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that a moſt favourable occaſion offered itſelf of 
diſcloſing to the world in full ſplendor all the 
ſttrength of his talents. The ſurprizing genius and 
accompliſhments of this wonderful young man 
(then about twenty-four years of age) having 
reached the ears of the then pope Julius the II, 
(a great lover of the fineſt arts) he ſent for him, 
and aſſigned him immediate employment in the 
Vatican. Raphael was now at the criſis of his for- 
tune; and the ſucceſs of his firſt performance was 
ſo great, that the pope immediately diſcharged all 
the other painters, (though ſome of the beſt artiſts 
of the time) who were employed in adorning that 
moſt famous and ſumptuous palace; excepting 
only Michaet Angelo, who was then in the principal 
chapel carrying on the great work of his picture 
of the laſt judgment. The pope ordered alſo, that 
what theſe painters had already done, might be 
defaced, to make room for the works of Raphael; 
an order which this generous man oppoſed to the 
uttermoſt of his power; nay, even contrary to it, 
he cauſed ſome of the beſt of their works to re- 
main; ſaying, it was but juſt that the world ſhould 
ſee how much he had been beholden to thoſe great 
men who went before him. Some of the figures 
on this very cieling are the works of Pietro Peru- 
gino, thus gratefully preſerved by Raphael; and 
the two figures in the corner of this great and ca- 
pital picture of the ſchools of Athens, (under 
| which 
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which we are now ſitting) are one of them the 
repreſentation of Raphael himſelf, and the other 


(which is here, by Raphael, made the ſuperior 
figure) WWW 


Perugino. 


Doamo the courſe of theſe his works in the 
Vatican, pope Julius the II died; but as if no- 
thing was to ſtop the current of RaphaePs great- 
neſs, Leo the Xi ſucceeded to the chair: a prince 
whoſe magnificent diſpoſition led. him to the pa- 
tronage of the great men in all arts and in all 
ſciences, He not only employed Raphael as a 
painter, but (as he was likewiſe an able architect) 
gave him the direction of all his ſuperb build- 
ings, particularly of the ſtupendous fabric of St. 
Peter's. 


Ar the ſame time Rapbael's favour was ſollicited 
by all the great perſons of Europe, who all even 
prayed to be made happy with ſomething from 
his excellent hand : particularly Francis the If, 
then king of France, the father of his country, 
the patron of learning, the protector of all arts 
and ſciences, in whoſe arms Leonardo da Vinci had 
died. 


ALL theſe honours, which to a man of an in- 
ferior diſpoſition might have praduced pride or 
G ſclf- 
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ſelf-ſufficiency, in - Raphael had quite a contrary 
effect. As he grew in reputation, we find him 
increaſe in affability and goodneſs to all around 
him; for ſuch was the uncommon influence of 
his amiable temper, that all his diſciples, (who were 
very numerous, and every one anxious for his 
own. advancement) lived under his care in the 
moſt perfect harmony with each other: and ſo 
great was his generoſity, that he was conſtantly 
ready to part even with the whole of his fortune 
to relieve the indigent and miſerable. He was 
indeed a friend and a father to all, whoſoever 
wanted his aſſiſtance, at any time, or on any oc- 
caſion. 


Tur happy diſpoſition of the mind of this 
great man is apparently viſible in all his works; 
for as no one had ever a clearer conception for the 
compoſition of them, nor a warmer heart to give 
that truth of expreſſion to each character; ſo alſo 
he always followed the dictates of his heart, by 

chuſing his ſubje& at that point of time, which 
admitted of the execution of the moſt noble and 
- amiable paſſions. (As to every thing that regarded 
the mechanic part of his art, he was ſo much ſu- 
perior to it, that his works ſeem rather the 
production of an angel, than that of a mortal 
being.) For it is impoſſible to behold any one 


paſſion expreſied by him, but the mind mult be 
moſt 
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moſt ſenſibly affected by it; and the paſſions which 
he was conſtantly moſt fond of expreſſing, were 
thoſe of the higheſt degrees of the warmeſt, moſt 
overflowing benevolence of heart, and of the moſt 
exalted, the moſt devoted piety : thus preſenting 
to the view of all ſucceeding ages, the moſt mo- 
ving leſſons of the two great principles of our 
duty to Gop and man, in a manner not at all 
inferior either in force or dignity to that of the 


greateſt hiſtorians, orators, or poets. 


Haepy would it have been if he had been 
equally great in the third great branch of moral 
duties, that of ſelf-government or temperance ! 
For as it would be endleſs to recount every parti- 
cular of the excellence of Raphael, (and may theſe 
great and good parts of his character be not in 
vain thus ſet to our view for our inſtruction and 
benefit!) ſo it is likewiſe neceſſary to own his 
failings ; in order the better to enable us to guard 
againſt them; and always to remember, that in the 
nobleſt fabric, one principal part being defective, 
how eaſily the whole may be ruined. 


IT is impoſſible to be acquainted with ſuch 
a, character as Raphael, without conceiving the 
greateſt affection and veneration for it: how me- 
lancholy a reflection then is it, but at the ſame 
time how aſeſu! a leſſon to us, to think that fo 
9 45 much 
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much worth ſhould be loſt to the world by an 


imprudent purſuit of pleaſure ? Such was the caſe 


with Raphael: he was cut off by it, when in the 


flower of his years, in the fulleſt ſtrength of his 
abilities, in the height of his glory. Nor had he 
that conſolation, which many young men, dying 
at his years, have had; that his end was noble, 
and therefore impoſſible to be premature. 


Ir he who writes this ſheds a tear for ſuch an 
end of ſuch a man, how much more reaſon to do 
ſo had thoſe, who had been happy in his acquaint- 
ance and friendſhip ? They indeed were with 
reaſon inconſolable. He was attended to his grave 
by all thoſe of his profeſſion then in Rome, who 
all regarded his loſs as that of the moſt indulgent 
parent, the kindeſt maſter, and the moſt ſincere 


friend. Nor was the great croud of ſpectators leſs 


moved, when his body was (according to the 


cuſtom of his country) expoſed to view in the 


fame place where his picture of the transfiguration, 
tus laſt and greateſt work, then ſtood. No wonder 
the whole aſſembly melted into tears, to ſee a 
picture ſeemingly alive, while its author lay dead 
before it, 


ArrER 
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* Arrz you have been ſo entertained, ſaid Criss, 
TO with ſuch a compoſition as this, I know not how 
he to venture to trouble you with any of my re- 
ng . 
le, 


flections. 


In attending to it, I could not however help 
frequently obſerving, the many ſimilar traces in 
this character and in that of Virgil. Both were 
bleſſed with great natural talents; in the improve- 
ment and perfection of which, both proceeded on 
the ſame ſure and ſolid foundations of the greateſt in- 
any. Both aimed at the utmoſt correctneſs as 
well as ſpirit in their works. Both gave their at- 
tention with all poſſible diligence to the ſtudy of 
the works of the great men who had preceeded 
them. Both made themſelves acquainted with 
many other ſciences *, beſides that which was their 
principal profeſſion. Each of them came to Rome 
(for neither of theſe great [alians were natives of 
this city) when a patron of all arts and ſciences 

was 


® Virgilins omni curd omnique fludio ſe medicine & mathematice 
tradidit ; quibus rebus cum ante alios eruditior peritiorgue fadbus efl, 
ſe in urbem contulit, flatimgue Auguſto conciliatus, &c. With 
what honour and love does Virgii Soak of the firſt of theſe hi 
ſtudies in the character of Japis ? How — alſo is his 
affeQion for the ſtudy of natural philoſophy expreſſed throughout 
the whole Georgics, particularly — the concluſion of the 
TO ſecond book? — Me werd primum, &c. 
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vas on the throne; and each was highly favoured 
here by the ſovereign, and by all the principal 
men of the ſtate. They were indeed the two chief 
glories of the two Auguſtan ages of Rome. They 
were equally remarkable in bearing all their great 
honours with ſtill greater modeſty, affability, and 
_ goodneſs to all around them. Each was in parti- 
cular a kind patron and cordial friend to the other 
poets and painters of his time; each was conſe- 
quently beloved by all the contemporaries of his 
profeſſion, though full of rivalſhip and envy a- 
mong themſelves. Both took all opportunities in 
their works of ſhewing their reſpect and gratitude * 
to their patrons. Both indeed frequently ſhewed 
the goodneſs of their hearts (goodneſs equal per- 
haps even to their great abilities of mind) in many 
parts of their compoſitions ; and both, in this laſt, 
(as well as in ſo many other reſpects) may be at- 
tentively ſtudied to the greateſt advantage. 


CHAP, 


+ Bucolica ſeripta ſunt is honorem Pollionis, Alogeni, Varii, Calli; 
quia in diſtributione agrorum indemnem ſe prefiiterunt, Georgica 
edidit in honorem Mezcenatis. AEncidem autem aggreſſus elt, ut 
Romane fimul urbis & Auguffi originem celebraret. 

18 . Doxar1 Vita. 
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CHAP. II. 


TwENTY-FIRST Day's CONVERSATION, 


OWEVER great and uſeful the works 
are, by which London is ſupplied with. 
vater, (ſo many ſubterranean pipes being 


conveyed through every ſtreet, like veins through 


every member of the human body) yet ſtill in this 
reſpe& how inferior is the capital of Britain to 
that of the antient Roman empire? To Rome, 
whole rivers were formerly conveyed by fourteen 
immenſe aqueducts, amply ſufficient to ſupply 
that moſt populous city (gratis) with no leſs than 
one hundred and fifty great and public fountains. 


: TuzRE is ſcarce any thing at Rome more ſtri- 

king to a traveller, than the fountains ſtill remain- 
ing there; and the ruins of the aqueducts, which 
are ſtill ſeen ſtretching their long arcades and 
bridges acroſs the Campania of Latium, and di- 
tecting their lofty and majeſtic courſe to Rome, 
le comets to the center of the ſolar ſyſtem, 


Ir was on an hillock, by the ſide of the Appian 
way, that this Engliſb company fat admiring this 
Mr. II. B | noble 
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road, by which they were now fitting ; and who 


their moſt pompous triumphs ? 
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noble proſpect, during the early and cool hours of 
the following morning. They hearkened with 
great pleaſure to their antiquarian; who informed 
then, that the moſt antient of theſe aqueducts 
was the work of Appius Claudius Craſſus, (who was 
cenſor during the conſulſhip of Decius) who was 
alſo the maker of that everlaſting paved high 


thus, during the term of his magiſtracy, conferred 
on the inhabitants of this city and country two 
of the greateſt benefits, and left two of the 
greateſt and nobleſt examples to all his ſucceſſors 
in his high office. For how much more true and 
durable is the honour of ſuch works, than that 
which attended moſt of the Roman conquerors in 


FSH rear Fa w 


Tux next aqueduct was built by Curius Den- 
tatus, who employed in this work of public utility, 
all his ſpoils of the war with king Fyrrbus. 


Tux third, and moſt uſeful of all, (Anus 
Marcia) was, built originally by Marcius *, but 
| reſtored 


* Sed dicantur vers eflimatione in victa ab qu Q. Mar- 
eius Rex fecit. Is juſſus a Senatu aquarum Appiæ, Anienis, Te- 
pule duttus reficere, novam d nomine ſuo appellatam, cuniculis 
per montes actis, intra TR ſuæ tempas adduxit. Clariſſima 
aquarum omnium in toto orbe frigoris ſalubritati/ſque palmd præ- 
coxio urbis Martia eft inter religua Deion munera urbi tribula.— 


Amntum 


. 
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reſtored by Agrippa, who generouſly and juſtly 
left to it the name of its firſt founder. 


Tux fourth and fifth (Aqua Julia, and Aqua 
Auguſta vulgh Virginis) were both entirely the 
works of the ſame Agrippa; though he modeſtly 
declined to give his name to either of them. 
Indeed at Rome, and in all other parts of 7taly, 
he conſtantly endeavoured to hide his beneficence 
under the name of his friend, patron, and ſove- 
reign "Auguſtus, or (what was more pleaſing to 
thar emperor) to attribute the 'honour of the 
deſign to Auguſtus's adoptive father, Julius. 


'T was greatly pleaſed, ſaid one of the young 
gentlemen, in copying lately the antient inſcription 
on the aqueduct (at Porta St. Lorenzo) which 
Auguſtus and Titus in different ages repaired. How 
plealing is it to obſerve two ſuch princes thus joining 
their labours and names in ſuch a work? In the 
fame manner, (if we confine our thoughts to the 
Auguſtan age) how pleaſing is it to ſee the glory 
of Agrippa and Auguſtus thus united ; and to 

B 2 reflect, 


Annizm omnium comparatione differentia ſupradida deprenditar, 
cam Juantum Agua Virgo taftu, tantum præſtet Martia hauftu, 


PLiiny. 


Martia tota potui totius urbis ſervit : Relique aguæ aliis uſibus 
afognantur. Habet longitudinem à capite ad urbem 1 mill, paſſ. 
9 peccx ſemis. 


FroxTINUS, 
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reflect, that in the beneficent works of the firſt of 
theſe great men, the merit of the ſecond alſo was 
* conſtantly celebrated? and that very deſervedly; 
for that emperor certainly had real merit in thug 
protecting and encouraging Agrippa in all theſe 
his noble deſigns * ; and it is ſurely the duty of 
all ſubjects always to publiſh and honour, as much 
as poſſible, all the meritorious actions of their 
ſovereigns. | 


| As to the reign of Auguſtus, and miniſtry of 
Agrippa, replied Crito, the wiſe beneficence of 
theſe ſeems in great meaſure to have been copied 
from the example of the antient government of 
that country, which (by the victory of Acliun, 
and conqueſt of Alexandria) they firſt had added 
to the Roman empire; I mean Egypi. For both 
Agrippa and Auguſtus ſeem to have endeavoured to 
copy and rival in Rome, that glory, of which they 
had ſeen ſuch remains in the antient cities of 
Egypt : this they effected; not only by adorning 
Rome with ſo many ſtatues and columns of granite 
and of porphyry, and with (thoſe moſt noble ſpoils 
of Upper and Lower Egypt) the obeliſks ; but 
alſo by imitating here thoſe works of public utility, 
as well as of ſtupendous magnificence, which 
= conferred ſuch eternal honour on the antient 
ſovereigns 


$6 ” Roman laterititiam invent ; (faid Auguſtus ) Marmorcam 
W. - 
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fovereigns of Mempbis and Thebes, as well as on 
ſme of the more modern princes of Alexandria. 
They imitated (in particular) their grandeur in the 
erection of many great temples and mauſolæums, 
many great libraries; (particularly the Palatine) and 
above all, theſe aqueducts, which are in ſome 
kind as great bleſſings to Kome, as the artificial 
channels of the Nile were to the cities and pro- 
vinces of Egypt *. | 


Taxse were my thoughts, while I was fitting 
alone yeſterday evening on that hill in the villa of 
Sixtus Quintus; (Villa Negroni) which, as you 
remember, is ſo beautifully encircled by ſeveral 
aged cypreſſes; and in the center ornamented with 
the coloſſal ſtatue of Rome, in the character of 
Mmerva. The ſolemn proſpect from between 
thoſe cypreſſes, of the pompous deſolation of the 
Viminal and Efquiline hills; the view of the great 
Lateran obeliſk, riſing at a diſtance among the 
vineyards near that ſo antient church; the view of 
another Egyptian obeliſk, belonging to the mauſo- 
um of Auguſtus, and riſing near another pom- 
8 B 3 pous 


No water is drank in Egypt, except that of the N; the 
country being totally deſtitute of ſprings. Great remains are 
fall to be ſeen there, particularly at A/exandria, of the artificial 
channels which conveyed theſe waters, and of the vaſt reſer- 
Wir where they were preſerved. It is remarkable, that at 
Baiz there is an aſtoniſhing reſervoir of this kind, the work of 
the ſame Agrippa. 


- 4 * UConn 
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pous church at the very gate of that garden; all 
theſe objects inclined me to fancy myſelf then in 
the neighbourhood of ſome of the ruined cities 
of Upper Egypt, which are till famous for their ny. 
merous monuments of works of public utility, and 
of all the ſolemn grandeur of religion and learning, 
Almoſt every object indeed in that proſpect ſeemed 
to breathe. ſomething of ſuch an Egyptian air 
Nor could I at that time avoid recollecting, how 
much the owner of this villa, Sixtus Quintus, (when 
ſovereign of Rome) ſeemed to have endeavoured 
to. imitate: the works of an Auguſtus and Agrippa, 
as they did thoſe of a Menes or O/ymanduas. For it 
was Sixtus Quintus, who was the reſtorer of many of 
the obeliſks, fountains, and aqueducts; the true 
founder of the great Vatican library; and the 
builder of the great dome of St. Peter's, with the 
ſame dimenſions as thoſe of Agrippa's pantheon. 


..CRITO was proceeding, when he was inter- 
rupted by one of the young gentlemen, who 
expreſſed his ſurprize at the mention of the name 
of Sixtus Quintus among thoſe of ſuch worthies. 
But Crito obſerved to him, that it was very happy 
for the world, that though glory is ſought through 
ſeveral different paths, yet there ſeems to be one high 
road opened in common to mankind; and in which 
no traveller ever yet purſued his way, and found 


himſelf altogether neee By acts of public 
utility 
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utility and beneficence, love and eſteem is gene- 


rally conciliated during life, and the praiſes and 
bleſſings of poſterity enſured. Inſomuch that even 
bad men, (who otherwiſe might not feel the con- 
ſcious ſatisfaction that attends doing good) are 
drove to the neceſſity of courting fame by fol- 
lowing ſuch examples. In the noble works of 
theſe aqueducts, (which fill all the plain before us) 
we ſee not only Auguſtus encouraging Agrippa, 
and Titus and Trajan, Antonine and Aurelius, all 
nobly rivalling each other; but their examples 
alſo followed by men void of thoſe two great 
foundations of true merit, humility and goodneſs 
of heart; ſuch as Sixtus Quintus; and alſo by 
perſons of infinitely worſe character, even ſuch as 
Claudius and Caracalla, Many. other good and 
beneficent actions have been done by others, even 
fill worſe and worſe men: ſeveral by Nero; par- 
ticularly the rebuilding of Lyons, after its dreadful 
conflagration : ſeveral by Tiberius; particularly 
the reſtoration of the twelve Afatic cities, over- 
turned by that moſt dreadful earthquake. Yet 
(notwithſtanding theſe real and great public be- 
nefits) the memory of thoſe emperors is ſtill 
deſervedly moſt odious : for it is not by the per- 
formance of a few good actions, but by a ſettled 
and fincere intention of always doing good to all, 
that the true road lies to true glory. 


Bur 
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Bur to return to the amiable name of Agrippa; 

I have drawn up ſome notes relative to his cha- 
racer; but hardly know what ground to chuſe for 
the place of the peruſal of them with you. I know 
not which of all Agrippa's public works to prefer 

for the ſcene of it: for numerous indeed are the 


monuments of his public ſpirit (how glorious a 


character for a prime miniſter ?) ſtill remaining; 
though now near eighteen hundred years are 
Elapſed ſince his death. 


Ir you pleaſe I will trouble you with a few 
lines here. We will again talk of the ſeveral par- 
ticulars, when we viſit the ſeveral other ſcenes of 
his munificence. We will not forget him, while 
in our way home we paſs by thoſe two places ſo 
refreſhing in this hot climate, I mean the immenſe 
fountains of Piazza Nuvona and Trevi; both of 
which are ſo abundantly ſupplied by his aquedud. 
We will remember him at your table; for even the 
water which you daily drink flows from his long- 
lived charity. You will again, I am ſure, think 
of his goodneſs, when you viſit this afternoon the 
ſpot of his gardens, and the ſmall remains of his 
baths ; which he finiſhed with ſo great expence, 
and. ſo generouſly left to the public uſe. But far 
above all, may the idea of the goodneſs and ex- 
tenſive beneficence of his character ſtrike ſtrongly 
on your minds, while preſent at the grand and 
ſolemn 
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ſolemn muſic, which is to be performed this even- 
ing in his great pantheon! And may the grand 


and ſolemn form alſo of that venerable pile (the 


emblem of the univerſe) continue to enlarge your 
minds; and incline you (while thinking there of 
Agrippa) earneſtly to hope alſo, that in all nations, 
and in all riſing generations, there never may be 
wanting perſons adorning ſuch high ſtations, with 
a proportionable degree of ſuch wiſe public ſpirit ; 


which is the beginning and ending of all political 


merit. 


Bid harbours open, public ways extend, 
Bid temples worthier of the God aſcend; 
Back to his bounds the ſubjeft ſea command, 
And roll obedient rivers through the land : 


Theſe honours Pe act to happy Britain brings, 


_ Theſe are Imperial works, and worthy Kings. 


AGRIPPA. 
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AGRIPP A. 


HNHE character of Agrippa may be juſtly 
| conſidered in three different lights; and in 
each of them he will perhaps be found to have 
been the greateſt man of his times; whether we 
conſider him in his military capacity; or in his 
works of peace; or thirdly, in his particular ſtation 
of friend and prime miniſter to his ſovereign. 


1. In his military character, two things are 
chiefly obſervable; his great merit, and his equally 
great modeſty. 


H1s military merit was ſo great, as not to be 
confined within the limits of one element. By 
land he was always victorious; and that not only 
in the Eaſt, but (what is far more glorious to a 
general) in the weſtern regions of the world, in 
Hungary and Germany, in France and in Spain. As 
an admiral, he entirely ſubdued all the maritime 
power of Sextus Pompeius, which was ſo formidable 
in the weſtern part of the Mediterranean ; and all 
the immenſe navies of Agypt and the Eaſt, which 
Mark Anthony had drawn together at Afium *. 

P | His 


Agrippa thus ſubdued two of the moſt powerful antagoniſts 
of Auguſtus : neither of whom it is very objervabl:) had taken 
arms for the public good, but only from the motives of pride 
and ambition. | 
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H1s military modeſty alſo was not leſs remark- 
able and ſingular : for though in the beginning 
of the reign of Auguſtus, above thirty other perſons 
had at different times deſired and obtained the 
honour of a triumph; yet Agrippa (like that 
Scipio, who, by the unanimous vote of the whole 
ſenate, was judged the moſt virtuous man of his 
country) always modeſtly and conſtantly declined 
it. And how abundantly has this modeſty been 
rewarded ? For, while almoſt all his contemporary 
generals and admirals are in great degree buried 
in oblivion, the military glory of Agrippa ſtill 
remains moſt flouriſhing, and is even immortalized 
by the greateſt poets and hiſtorians. 


2. As to his character in works of peace, we have 
the great ſatisfaction to find it in theſe (as in arts 
inſinitely ſuperior to thoſe of war) ſtill much more 
nobly exerted and exalted : but in theſe alſo, the 
ame two things are ſtill chiefly obſervable, his 
merit and his modeſty. 


He was beneficent to thoſe nations who were 
become ſubjects of the Roman empire; behaving 
to them with great equity and goodneſs ; and 
adorning their countries with many public works 
of the greateſt utility *. — He was highly benefi- 


cent 


Rs Aerippa was the author of the vaſt work of thoſe four 
great roads, which, from their mutual centre near _ 
ex 
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cent to [aly, as his great artificial ſea-port. at 
Miſenum, and his ſo ſucceſsful labours in diſpelling 
the peſtilential air of the country round the lake 
| Averno, will amply bear witneſs. He was moſt 
highly beneficent to Rome; for the ornament and 
real advantage of which city he propoſed the nobleſt 
defigns*; and executed other of his deſigns in the 
nobleſt manner. Public gardens, public baths, 
long aqueducts, and numerous fountains +, vaſt 
porticos 


extended to every part of the provinces of all the Gauli. lt is 
faid, that there are ſome remains of them ſtill viſible near Loi; 
which indeed was a very pleaſing ſpectacle to this young com- 
pany, in their travels through France; nor was it with lef 
pleaſure, that they imagined, that they aw in that country many 
modern public works, deſigned with the ſame noble (and as it 
were, antique Roman) ſpirit: many long canals, joining dif- 
ferent and diſtant rivers, ſome joining different ſeas : many 
long and magnificent, planted and paved avenues, leading to 
the capital city; and many noble edifices and triumphal arches, 
with which Lewis the XIV, and his great miniſter Colbert, io 
adorned the banks of the Seine, | | 


Agrippa (whoſe genius for all public works was moſt noble) 
among other. things propoſed, that all the principal maſter- 
pieces of art in Rome, whether in ſculpture or paintiag, ſuduld 
not be ſuffered to remain in any private collections, but (1atis- 
faction being made to the owners) removed and placed in iome 
of the public edifices of this city. It is obſervable, that A 

ve the example of this, as well as propoſed the defigq : and 
that this propoial ſeems. to have been originally a thought of 
Socrates, (vid. Xenophontis Memorabilia ) as what wouid be a 
great means of repreſling private luxury and pride, as well as 
- encouraging the arts, and of encreaſing the public magii- 

cence. | 

Extat oratio Agrippæ de hac re magnifica  maximo civium 
digna, Pliny, ' 


_ + During the year of his Saileſßip, Agrippa erected, for the 


uſe of the inhabitants of Rome, one hundred and thirty reſer- 
n voirs 
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porticos for the Comitia or aſſemblies of the people, 
magnificent and moſt ſolemn temples, (particularly 
the .great Pantheon) are his works : works far 
ſurpaſſing all thoſe of any other private Romans, 
and ſcarce equalled by thoſe of any - emperor. 
Equal was he in theſe to the Athenian Pericles, 
but in ſeveral other reſpects far ſuperior to him. 


ALL this great beneficence was ſtill exceeded 
by his modeſty. For, in all theſe moſt noble la- 
bours, he conſtantly endeavoured to hide himſelf 
under the names of his friends and benefactors ; 
and to turn on them all the commendation and 


But this modeſty alſo has failed of its intended 


effect. Agrippa's name is ſtill and will for ever be 
| moſt 


yoirs of water, and one hundred and five public fountains: in 
the adorning of which laſt, he employed three hundred brafs 
or marble ſtatues, and four hundred marble columns. How 
much more honourable to Agrippa was ſuch magnificence, thus 
joined to works of public utility, than if it had been merely 
_—_ by him to the adorning only of his own palace or 
Ulla ? 

Beſides theſe public and magnificent fountains and reſervoirs, 
he condeſcended to provide ſeven hundred watering places for 
the horſes and cattle in that vaſt city. Surely no deſpicable in- 
ſtance this of the goodneſs of his heart, and of that humility 
which is the conſtant companion of true humanity. For let us 
not eſteem the attention to the wants of the animal world to be 
a trifling part of the works of mercy ; but let us recollect and 
imitate the benevolence of that Divine Spirit, which, ,in ſhewing 
compaſſion on the great and imperial city of Nivel, had at- 
tention not only to the multitudes of men, women, and infants 
in it, but alſo to the much cate, ; 
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moſt renowned for all theſe works of goodneſs, 
Many of his works themſelves are remaining to 


this day the greateſt ornaments and benefits of 


modern Rome, as they were formerly of the antient 
city. How remarkable is it in particular, that 
his Pantheon, (on the portico of which he was 


by Auguſtus obliged unwillingly to inſcribe his 


name) that this the greateſt work of this perhaps 
one of the very beſt men of antient Rome, ſhould 


ſtill ſubſiſt far more entire and perfect than any 


other of all the multitude of pompous ſtructures 


with which this moſt proud city was ſo filled? 


3. As to his conduct relative to Auguſtus, we 
are to conſider, that as Auguſtus himſelf lived in the 
mixed character of a Roman citizen and of a Ro- 
man emperor ; ſo alſo the behaviour of Agrippa to 
him is proportionably compoſed of the duties both 
of a friend, and of a prime miniſter. 


In the firſt point of view, he may perhaps be 
conſidered as one of the moſt perfect patterns of 
affectionate friendſhip. For capable as he was to 
have himſelf filled the principal place, he modeſtly 
and wiſely choſe the ſecond : and in that ſituation 
continued till always to cultivate the favour of 
Auguſtus without meanneſs and without envy. 
Indeed their conſtant friendſhip confers on each of 
them equal honour. For it was without diſtruſt 

or 
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or ſuſpicion that Auguſtus exalted Agrippa to the 
higheſt honours of the ſtate; it was with proper 
generoſity that he rewarded his merit, by making 
him as his collegue at preſent in the government, 
and his intended ſucceſſor to the whole empire; 
it was with laſting gratitude (how noble a virtue 
in princes ?) that after the death of Agrippa he 
continued always moſt highly to honour his me- 
mory, ſpeaking himſelf the funeral panegyric, and 
placing the urn in his own ſepulchre. 


O my deareſt young friends, (you whoſe hearts 
are fo full of the nobleſt ſentiments of mutual 
fnendſhip) with what pleaſure did you, a few 
days paſt, view the two great niches ſtill remaining 
on each ſide of the portico of the Pantheon; in 
which the coloſſal ſtatues of theſe two great men 
were erected, as ſo worthy companions to each 
other ? 


O my dear fellow travellers, you who in your 
reſidence at Paris ſo diligently ſtudied and ad- 
mired the amiable characters of Colbert, miniſter to 
Lewis XIV. and of cardinal Amboiſe, fit miniſter for 
that father of his people Lewis XII. and above all 
that moſt honeſt prime miniſter, Sully, and of his 
fnend, fellow-ſoldicr, and ſovereign Henry the 
Greatz with what philanthropical and patriotic 
ardour, ought we to join again our wiſhes, that 

| Great 
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Great Britain alſo may be frequently bleſſed with 
| ſuch a ſovereign and ſuch a prime miniſter, ag 
| theſe perhaps the nobleſt pairs of the kind which 
France or Rome could ever boaſt? 


For Agrippa (to examine his character in the 
ſecond point of view) was not a leſs perfect pattern 
of a wiſe and virtuous prime miniſter, than he was 
of that of a friend. 


He aided his ſovereign with the beſt counſels, 
and attributed to him all the honour ariſing 
from them. At the ſame time that he was ſo 
great a favourite of the prince, he was not leſs 
dear to the public. For he acquired this public 
favour by the beſt paths, without oſtentation, 
without any ambitious deſign; having indeed no 

other view in ſeeking it, than that of ſtrengthening 
by it, and eſtabliſhing the authority of the prince: 
and on the other hand, he never made any other 
uſe of all his favour with his ſovereign, than that 
of continually procuring by it the greateſt benefit 
and happineſs to the people. 


Bur let us fit down a while on theſe ruins of 
this ſepulchre of the family of Livia: and conſider 
Agrippa's behaviour in the ſettlement and conſe- 
quences of that moſt important debate in the ca- 
binet-council, which was to determine the grand 

queſtion, 
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r or teſign 
r | 


1 this debate Axrippa, nee to his uſual 
magnanimity, ſtrongly ſupported that propoſal 
which ſeemed moſt generous. He adviſed Auguſtus 
to reſign again (gradually and prudently) the ſu- 
preme authority into the hands of its antient poſ- 
ſeſſors, the ſenate and the people of Rome: he 
enforced this advice (which was directly againſt his 
own private intereſt) with all the ſpirit of a Roman, 
zealous for the name of liberty, and with all the 
ſincerity of a friend anxious for the ſafety, proſpe- 
ty, and tranquility of the life of Auguſtus. Me- 
nas, on the other ſide, elegantly and eloquently 
lad open the true and real condition of the Roman 
ſtate; which long ſince had loſt (and was even be- 
come incapable of ) the real advantages and bene- 
fits of liberty; its provinces groaning under almoſt 
perpetual oppreſſions; its capital full of perpetual 
edition and corruption, confuſion and anarchy ; 
and all the parts of its great and populous domi- 
nions ravaged by moſt cruel and endleſs civil wars. 
0 navis, referent in mare te novi Fluctus? Nenne 
vides, &c. Storms, from the irreſiſtible and de- 
ſruftive fury of which, a ſettled moderate mo- 
narchy alone can open to thee a ſecure refuge, and 
2 quiet ſmooth haven. — In the name of his coun- 
ry, in the name of all mankind, he then con- 

Vox. II. C jured 
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Jured Auguſtus, (from the principle, not of ambi 
tion, but of public ſpirit) to retain the ſovereign. 
ty ; and by his wiſe and mild government to ſup. 
port what was now become the real intereſt of hi, 
country; and to protect and ſecure from the retum 
of ſuch dreadful calamities RAS: of the 
human race. 


"7 To the force and real truth of ſuch arguments 
Agrippa ſubmitted : and then, (immediately upon 
the determination of this great debate) began in- 
ſtantly to contrive, how, by the moſt indefatigable 
application, he might render the preſent form di 
government as beneficial to the world as poſſible. 


 . IT was indeed (next after that great governanc, 

by which we are taught, that the hearts of princes 
are ruled and diſpoſed) moſt probably owing 1 
the counſels and influence of this good man, joined 
to thoſe of Meæcenas and Meſſala, and perhaps all 
of your friends, Horace and Virgil, that the em 
peror Auguſtus ſo ſurprizingly reformed and to- 
tally changed his temper of mind, and conſe- 
quently his conduct both in public and private 
life. He, who had been the aſſociate of the 
bloody triumvir, Mark Anthony, and had ſigned 
the proſcription (I remember in our journey from 
Modena to Bologna, that you could not bear once 
fo viſit * infamous * of the Jſala del Trium. 


viral) 
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virato) even of his friend and patron, Cicero; now 
by degrees was become totally of an oppoſite cha- 
rafter; practiſing the contrary virtues ſo inceſſantly 
and ſincerely, as to render himſelf really one of 
the moſt merciful of princes. He now turned with 
heart-felt horrors from the very thought of any thing 
cruel; fully pardoning even his very aſſaſſins; and 
by force alone of kindneſs and benefits converting 
his moſt bitter enemies into friends. He, who had 
laid waſte the world for his ambition, now far 
more wiſely placed his ambition in doing good 
and (according to the generous example of the 
public ſpirit of his noble friend and counſellor, 
Agrippa) in building, not deſtroying, many cities; 
(through how many of theſe have we travelled, 
Turin, Auſburg, Autun, Saragoſſa, &c.?) and in 
conſtantly making uſe of all his power as an in- * 
ſtrument in executing works of the greateſt utility 
and honour, not only to his . but alſo to 
many other nations. 


8 + CRAP, 
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CHAP. III. 
TWIN TV-sEcCOVD Day's CONVERSATION, 


Cedes coemptis ſaltubus, & domo, 

Villaque, flavus quam Tiberis lavit : 

CTedes, & extruttis in altum 
Divitiis potietur heres. 


Di veſnue priſco natus ab Tnacho 
Nil intereſt, an pauper, & infimd 
Die gente ſub dio moreris 
| Viftima nil miſerantis Orci. 


Omnes eodem cogimur; omnium - 
Vierſatur urnd ſerilts, ocyus 
Sors exitura, &c. 


HE mauſolæum of Auguſtus was built near 

the pantheon of Agrippa; it was of a cir- 
cular ſhape, and nearly of the ſame ſize with that 
noble building. Its walls, though not its roof, are 
ſtill remaining. The circular ſpace within (above 
one hundred and ſeventy feet in diameter) is at 
preſent a garden filled with oranges, and other How 


| fragrant ever-greens. ful trees 
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HR Crito was ſitting with his pupil, and at- 
tending to him, while reading the above lines of 
Horace ; when they were joined by the other young 
gentlemen : one of whom had been engaged for 
ſome time that morning in purchaſing a buſt of 
Agrippa ; the other in drawing a deſign of that 
elegant antique ſtatue of Plenty with her cornuco- 
pia, which ſo fortunately and properly ſtands at 
preſent at the outfide of the entrance of this mau- 
ſolæum of Auguſtus. Before the company began 
their morning-leCture here, they took ſeveral walks 
together around and acroſs this venerable but 
chearful garden; during which time Crito made 
the following obſervations, in an irregular and 
broken manner, according as the thoughts roſe in 
his mind. 


How different is this place from the mauſolæum 
of our Britiſh kings in Weſtminſter Abbey, that 
ſolemn edifice, which (next at leaſt to the anti- 
quities of Rome) we ought always to regard with 
the greateſt veneration and love? But the gloom 
of mortality is here all vaniſhed. —Theſe odorous 
ever-greens ſeem to be planted as emblems of the 
memory of the departed. — They may be conſidered 
too, as repreſenting the immortality of the ſoul. 


How proper nenen indeed are theſe chear- 
ful trees and flowers for the manſions. of death! 
| C 3 0 ne Of 
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Of death, I mean, not according to its too com- 
mon gloomy idea, but according to its happy 
name, and heavenly appearance in the character 
of the genius of Euthanaſia ; or, in the modern 
eaſtern ſtile, that of the Angel of good death. 


I wiſh my pupil, among his poetical works at 
Rome, would favour me with an ode to that ge- 
nius ; and draw it up, not with the ideas of Horact 


but with others far ſuperior, thoſe of Virgil. With 


what pleaſure would he recolle& the deſcription of 
the beautiful and benevolent Tris, as employed in 
this office in the laſt lines of the fourth Aneid ? *— 
It is indeed no wonder, that Virgil ſhould be able 
to look on death in a much more noble and 
amiable light than Horace : for (notwithſtanding 
the many ſocial virtues of Horace) certainly Virgil 
was a much better man. 


xxx amiably too could another young gentle- 
man of this company deſcribe on canvaſs the ſame 
Euthanaſia ; r from heaven, the gates of 
which ſhe opens; and (with all the benignity and 

beauty 


12 7 um Juno ommipotens, longum miſerata dolorem 
D! cileſsus obitus, Irim demifit Ohmpo, 
Que ludtantem animam, nexoſque reſolwveret artus.— 
Ergo. Iris croceis per (alum reſcida pennis 
Mille trabeus varios adverſo ſole colores 
Dewolat, & ſupra caput aſtitit: Hunc ego Diti 
Sacrum, juſſa fere, tequs ifs corpore ſolve. 
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beauty of a ſeraph drawn by Dominicino) receiv- 
ing and crowning the good; whether young, 
middle-aged, or old; of all the various ſeaſons of 
life of all the various perſons here interred. 


Ino, this mauſolæum is like this orange- 
tree (under which, if you pleaſe, we will now fit 
down) loaded at once with the beautiful produc- 


| tions of all the ſeaſons of the year, buds, flowers, 


and fruit. Happy is it for you, my dear 
young friends, that there are none of theſe (whe- 
ther on the tree, or gathered) ſweeter than the 
bud. Marcellus's virtue, both in life and death, 


is full as ſweet and lovely as that of Agrippa 
himſelf. 


MARCELLUS. 


Nor love thy life, nor bate. But what thou liv.ſt, 
Live well. How long or ſhort, permit to heavn. 
MiLrox. 


ARCELLUS, nephew and ſon-in-law to 
Auguſtus, and his declared ſucceſſor to the 
imperial throne of Rome, was ſuddenly removed 
by death from all this poſſeſſion and proſpect of 


grandeur. He was cut down in the very ſtrength 


and flower of his youth; when ſcarce twenty years 


of age. Yet had he made ſo good an uſe of his 


C 4 time, 
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time, as to has then already gained the eſteem 
and affection of . mankind in the greateſt degree. 
For, though the age of Auguſtus was certainly the 
moſt ſplendid epocha of the Roman hiſtory, yet 
amidſt all the great characters which then appeared, 
though ſome (that of Agrippa in particular) may 
more juſtly demand our admiration, yet none of 
them has been regarded, either in that or in all 
ſucceeding ages, with ſuch general love as the 
memory of this amiable young man. Amor erat 
populi Romani; as much as the good and ſtudious 
Edward the Sixth, and prince Henry, (elder-bro- 
"= of Charles the Firſt) were of the Engliſh. 


"Yea 8 was naturally moſt beautiful; and 
was improved in gracefulneſs as well as ſtrength by 
his perfection in all youthful exerciſes. His mind 
was ſtill more great and noble. Animo alacer erat; 
ingenio potens. But theſe qualifications, whether 
of body, or of underſtanding, were but trifling in 
compariſon of thoſe of his heart. Adoleſcens pa- 

tiens erat laboris; voluptatibus alienus ; frugalitatis 
& continentiæ in illis aut annis aut opibus, non me- 
diocriter admirandus. All his actions were full of 
wiſdom, of courage, of affability, of kindnels. 
There was nothing indeed kind or good but what 
Rome hoped from his government. No wonder, 
that his bier was followed by ſuch general ſincere 


lamentations. Mater autem pens finem per cine 
vile 
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vitæ ſue tempus flendi, gemendique fecit. Lugubrem 
veſtem nunquam depoſuit. Intenta in unam rem (me- 
moriam ſcilicet cariſſimi filii) & toto animo affixa, 
zalis per omnem vitam fuit, qualis in funere. Bur 
Auguſtus ſuffered by this great loſs in a double ca- 
pacity z (as a relation, and as a Roman.) In Mar- 
cellum enim Auguſtus incumbere cæperat: in Marcel- 
um onus imperii reclinare. Laturus enim erat 
Marcellus quantumcunque illi avunculus imponere, 
(et, ut ita dicam, inedificare) voluiſſet. Bene enim 
legerat, nulli ceſſura ponderi, fundamenta. This cha- 
raſter, drawn of him by Seneca, (many years after 
his death, when all flattery to his memory was at 
an end) greatly confirms his extraordinary praiſes, 
which we find in ſeveral contemporary poets, He- 
race, &c. but particularly in Virgil; whether when 
ſhadowed out perhaps under the characters of 
Pallas, or Euryalus; or expreſsly in thoſe lines of 
the ſixth ZEneid, which ſeems to have been breathed 
forth in the ſpirit of the moſt ſincere grief, as well 
u of the ſweeteſt poetry . 


AUGUSTUS, 


Voltaire (in that part of the Henriade, where he deſcribes 
the ſpirit of St. Lewis, ſhewing to Henry the [Vt the ſpirits of 
all thoſe who were to be the chief glories of his family and 
country) has particularly imitated this paſlage in Virgil, and 
= r applied it to the moſt anuable young duke of 


Quel oft ce jeune Prince, en qui la Majeſit 
Sur ſon viſage aimable tclate ſans fiertè ? 
D'un 
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- AUGUSTUS, whoſe grief Virgil probably de. 


lineates under that of Anchiſes, honoured animam 


nepotis ſui, with the greateſt funeral ſolemnities. 
He ſpoke himſelf the funeral oration in his honour, 
(non quidem ſolit4 ſud prompts ac profluenti eloguen- 
tid; but without doubt interrupted by frequent 
ſighs and groans, as well of the orator himſelf, as 
of all the ſurrounding weeping multitude) and 
then with his own hands placed the urn in thi 
moſt beautiful mauſolæum; which he had built to 
receive it, and the other ſepulchral urns of his fa- 
mily and friends, particularly Azrippa's. and his 
own. For the duſt of Auguſtus and Agrippa, and 
of thoſe three youthful rivals in virtue, (may three 
of this company become the ſame! ) Marcellus, 
Druſus, 


D' ail dindiffertnce il regard: le Trine. 
Ciel] quelle nuit ſoudaine d mes yeux Penvironn ? 
La mort autour de lui vole ſans 4arriter ; 
11 tombe au pieds du Trine, ttant pret diy monter. 
O 'mon fili] des Frangois vous woyex. te plus jufte ! 
Let cieux le formeront de votre ſang auguſte : 
Grand Dieu! ne faites-wous que montrer aux humains 
Cette fleur paſſagere, ouurage de vos main: 
Helas / que 1 eut point fait cette ame wertueuſe ? 
La France fous ſon regne aut tt6 trop heureu/e. 
I aut entretenu P abondance & la paix; 
Mon fils ! I eut compte ſes jours par ſes bienfaits 
11 cui aim ſon peuple. 
| O jours remplis d alarmes 
O combien les Franois vont repandre des larmet, 
Quand ſous la mme tombe ils verront riunit 
Et Pepoux & la femme, & la mere & li. fils. 
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43 
Druſus, and Germanicus, all reſt under the orange- 
trees and beds of flowers, among which we are 
now fitting. Let us not ſurvey this chearful ſcene 
with a careleſs eye, nor tread it negligently and 
inattentively. Perhaps (to uſe the words of our 
preſent poet laureat, in his elegant and fo inſtruc- 
tive elegy wrote in this very place;) perhaps in 
every ſhrub, in every flower of this garden, ſome 
of the aſhes of theſe heroes may now live a vege- 
tative life. Perhaps that ſweet young half-opened 
roſe, to which you are now ſmelling without crop- 
ping it, has its root in the urn of Germanicus. 


Perhaps unknowing of the bloom it gives 
In yon fair ſcyon of Apollo's tree, : 
The ſacred duſt of young Marcellus lives. 
Pluck not the leaf: *twere ſacrilege to wound 
T ideal memory of ſo ſweet a ſhade. 
In theſe ſad ſeats an early grave he found, 
And the firſt rites to gloomy Dis convey d. 
O loft too ſoon ! Yet wwhy lament à fate 
By thouſands envy'd, and by heav'n approv'd? 


For let us not imagine; that this death of Mar- 
cellus was premature. If he had lived a full cen- 
tury, how could his departure have been more 
honoured ? Indeed the emperor himſelf muſt 
have looked on the death of Marcellus not only - 
| with 
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with compaſiion, but with love, and with admiration 
alſo. For how much muſt he have wiſhed, that he 
himſelf had lived and died like Marcellus? How 
deeply muſt he, in the bitterneſs of conſcience, 
have then reflected on the great difference of his 
youth, from that of his happy nephew ? It is true, 
that Auguſtus was then labouring (which labours 
he continued for the laſt forty years of his life) 
in doing all the good then in his power. (With 
what pleaſure did you recollect this moſt glorious 
as well as amiable part of his life and character 
when you viſited the magnificent temple erected 
to his memory at Pola?) He favoured populouſ- 
neſs ; he laboured to ſupport the general peace 
of mankind. He greatly augmented the wiſdom, 
plenty, and happineſs of his own people ; he bleſſed 
all the orders of the ſtate, - all the inhabitants of 
Rome and Italy, all the allies, and all the provinces 
of the Roman world, with the wifeſt government, 
with the wiſeſt laws, (tending particularly to the 
reformation of manners) and with the moſt diligent 
(though merciful) adminiſtration of juſtice. But 
yet he could never hope, that even thus his former 
crimes (however atoned for in the ſight of heaven) 
could ever totally be effaced in the eyes of men. 
Mankind will always look on him with hatred and 
deteſtation, though mixed with admiration, though 
mixed with pity. Happy, happy then (give me leave 
to repeat it), are the young part of this company 
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to eſteem themſelves, who have it now in their 
power to begin their lives in the beſt, moſt com- 
plete manner : and thus to lay the broadeſt, moſt 
ſolid foundation for the comfort, happineſs, and 
ſplendor, without one flaw, of whatever may be the 
remainder of their days; whether, by the mercy 
of heaven, they may be removed ſoon to a better 
ſtate ; or whether they may have it in their power, 


by a longer life here, to add daily to the happineſs 


of others, and to their own virtues. 


| On the whole, what ſhould be our higheſt 
wiſh? Firſt, that our youth may be as virtuous 
u the youth of Marcellus; and then, that we 
may either add to it the virtue of the middle and 
latter years of Auguſtus, or elſe die ſoon. 'May we 
die long before we do any thing to ſtain our "gory 
and virtue 


My Tyra, wy Jyr's Q Ocuv' ayvov Degac, 
"Tour Tavryv yuepay” ANN en Bporwv 
Bau apavrog, Top, V Toad Fey 
K epavru ovuppes ace vn. 


Odin. Tupavvos. 


CHAP. 


'® Death, that does fin and ſorrow thus prevent, 
I. the next bleſſing to a liſe well Iſ ent. 
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CHAT . 


Torwrr- TD Day's CONVERSATION, 


E next day the company viſited with 

great pleaſure the theatre of Marcellus, 
and the neighbouring portico of the li- 

brary of OZavia; a pleaſure greatly inhanced by 
the memory of that moſt amiable young prince, 
and that moſt worthy princeſs, in whoſe honour 
both thoſe ſplendid edifices were erected. From 
thence they proceeded under the weſtern fide of 
mount Palatine ; not without frequently looking 
up with admiration to the pompous ruins of the 
imperial palace; but reflecting at the ſame time, 
bow much even in Auguſtus's time that hill was 
the ſeat of ſorrow ; and how much that higheſt 

degree of human grandeur was embittered by the 
moſt heart · felt diſappointment and grief, Under 
how many repeated domeſtic misfortunes indeed 
did. Auguſtus groan ? Even his enemies might have 
pitied him, when he cried out, AS oe ο ayoves 

6 epevar, ayapos T ares. Beſides all other ſor- 
row; he ſaw his ſiſter, the excellent Odiavia, die 
of long grief for the loſs of her beloved Marcellus; 
he ſaw his wife Livia burying her only good ſon, 
735 | Diruſus; 
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Druſus; who, next to Marcellus, is deſcribed to be 
one of the moſt amiable youths of his time, and 
the moſt deſervedly regretted by his family and 
country: Tiberius in the mean time ſurvivi 
Druſus, for the puniſhment of his country; in 
the ſame manner as Julia, for that of her family, 
ſurvived both Marcellus and Agrippa. 


Ar ſome diſtance from mount Palatine, be- 
tween the Cælian and Aventine hills, is till to be 
ſeen the arch of Druſus; its venerable head being 
covered with moſs ang ſhrubs, but its ſides ſtill 
ornamented 'with 


lx viewing with proper re{pe& this monument 
of the amiable memory of that youthful hero, 
one of the young gentlemen recollected what he 
had heard and ſeen relative to the ſame prince in 
his paſſage through France, ,particularly in the 
city of Lyons. For it was in Gaul that Druſus 
began his public life, by. eſtabliſhing peace and 
tranquility through that extenſive country; it was 
at Lyons that he erected the famous monument of 
the concord of ſixty Gallic ſtates, and of his own 
dutiful reſpect to his father Auguſtus; I mean that 
ſo famous altar and temple, which was erected near 


the conflux of the Soane and Rhone, and of which 


the two magnificent and lofty Egyptian granite 
columns are ſtill remaining in one of the churches 
of 


com 22 Ab. 
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of that antient capital and metropolis of France . 
Another of the young gentlemen, who had taken 
the route of Holland and of the Lom - Countries, 
recollected the far more noble monuments which 
are there to this day remaining of the wiſdom and 
magnanimity of the ſame hero, viz. the canals, 
which with ſo truly an imperial deſign, and ſo 
much in the ſpirit of the antient wiſdom of Egypt, 
he cut in various parts of that beautiful European 
Delta, and by which he there joined ſo many rivers, 
lakes, and ſeas. Crito's pupil, who had paſſed 
ſome time in Germany, particularly in the provinces 
on the - Rhine, with pleaſure added, that above 
fifty German towns, which now adorn the banks 
of that great river, all owed their foundation to 
the ſame wiſe prince; deriving their origin from 
the ſeveral ſtations, which he ſo prudently choſe 
for his camps, in thoſe then ſo wild and unculti- 
vated regions. Even the great city of Mentz was 
thus built by Druſus; and an antient trophy erected 
to his memory 1s ſtill ſtanding in the higheſt place of 
its citadel : with what pleaſure (continued he) did 

| my 


eln the church of D'Enay, ſtanding: near the point of the 
conflux, and probably on the very ſpot on which the antient 
altar of Augu/ius was placed. The two granite columns there 
ſeem to be of the ſame ſort with thoſe in Agrippa's portico of 
the pantheon at Rome : but being ſawn in ſunder, they are now 
divided in four pillars, which ſupport the ſmall dome of that 
church. As for their original form, poſition, and uſe, vid. 
many medals relative to that ſubje&, —— Germanicas, fon of 
Druſus, was born at Lyons. 


did 
my 


the 


tient 
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my dtat᷑ friend and tutor Crito view from thence 
the wide proſpect of that fertile country, (now the 
garden of Germany) watered by the Rhine and 
Main, the junction of which noble rivers exactly 
fronts that trophy of Druſus? A proſpect, which 
does the higheſt and moſt juſt honour to the wiſ- 
dom and goodneſs of this the firſt founder of that 
metropolis of the German empire. How happy 
indeed is it (as Crito then obſerved to me) when 
the works of war are thus mixed and tempered 
with the works of peace; and when thus, by the 
benevolence of Providence, ſuch good is produced 
even from the greateſt evils? May ſuch be the 
conſolatory conſequences of our | preſent North 
American wars | and may the Britiſb generals 
become the founders of as many cities in the new 
world, as Auguſtus, Alexander, and Druſus, have 
been in the old! 


+ 


Bur let us call back our attention to the ſcene 
nom before us. For in ſeveral parts of Germany 
the name of Druſus is ſtil] terrible: here; at Rome 
it is in all reſpects lovely. In the ſame manner 
as the memory of Titus (whoſe arch alſo, though 
much more magnificently ornamented, feams 
greatly to reſemble this of Druſus) is among the 
Jews till an object of terror; (no Jew at Rome ever 
paſſes under hig arch) though by all other perſons 
ſcarce ever mentioned without affection. But how 
or, F.. D muck 
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much more deſirable an honour is this laſt than 
the firſt? and how remarkable is it, that the 
memory of che goodneſs of Druſus is ſtill flou- 
riſhing, while all the effects of his military at- 
chievements are ſo lang periſhed ; Rome itſelf being 
funk for ever under the arms of thoſe very German 


nations, over wit Druſus triumphed ? 


nder ch uch the company turned down the 
re Cole ue ede 


+ hills; for this which' was antiently the moſt popu- 
lous part of Rome is now become the moſt deſolate. 


Four indeed ef its ſeven hills (the Palatine, 


 Aventine, Cælian, and Eſquiline) have ſcarce any 


edifices remaining on them, except the churches, 
hoſpitals, and ſome (now country) villas of the 


Sven is the fate of all national grandeur! 


Flow happy is it, that the arts and ſciences of the 


Auguſtan age have in ſo great a degree outlived 
all the other glory of Rome? Theſe were the 


reflections of ſome of the company, when they 
arrived on thut part of the E/quiline hill, where 
the houſe of Virgil once ſtood : and where the 
beautiful pantheon of Minerva Medica is (till in 
great part remaining. The pleaſant vineyard, 


Which is adorned with theſe noble remains, is 
| Kill called Galezzo; being à corruption of the 


Names 
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names of Caius and Lucius, two other ſons of 
Auguſtus, who alſo were buried by him; and to 
whoſe memory that emperor erected here a baſilica, 
and alſo this temple ; perhaps with the ſame idea 
with which O/ymenduas erected near Thebes his great 
monument and library, naming it Pvgye la rp 
For here Minerva was honoured as another Hygeia, 
preſiding over the health of that part of the human 
nature, which, though not mortal, is yet from our 
very childhood continually liable to many and moſt 
dreadful diſtempers. Frequently indeed is ſhe on 
this account entitled Minerva Medica; and re- 
preſented with the full attributes of Æſculapius, 
the ſerpent and wand; bleſſing mankind with 
the medicina mentis, as he did with that of the 


body“. 


Turs temple, like the other buildings of that 
time, (as the Pantheon, Mau ſalæum, and Hemicy- 
clum of the Palatine Apollo) is of the form of 
a rotunda +. Its moſs-· grown walls and lofty roof 
being ſtill remaining, though much fhattered in 
many places. The company entered into this 


D 2 


Vid. Cicero, Tuſtilan Queſtions, lib. iii. in initio. 


+ It is a decagon. Its circuit is on the inſide two hendred 
and twenty-five ſeet. In the walls between each angle are 
broad and deep niches for ſtatues, Here was found that ſtatue, 
which now makes ſo noble an appearance in the Juftiniari gal- 


Yery, of Palla; with a ſerpent at her feet. 
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moſt pictureſque ruin, in the center of which they 
found a large fountain. By the ſide of this 
fountain they ſat down: and one of the young gen- 
tlemen began again the converſation on that amia- 
ble part of the hiſtory of Auguſtus, his patronage 
of literature and ſcience; and particularly his care 
in the education of the young princes of his 
family. For though Caius and Lucius died ſo 
early; yer had they received much inſtruction from 
him; and though he was ſo unhappy in Julia 
and Tiberius, yet how glorious were the fruits of 
his paternal care in Martellus, Druſus, and Ger. 
manicus? What imperial palace ever indeed a 
one time ne * . princes ? 


Mar a imilar din (replied Crite! s pupil, 
in a kind of ſudden rapture) for ever bleſs all the 
royal youth of modern Europe! But why do | 
form ./o imperfelt a wiſh on ſo. great an occaſion? 
May they be for ever bleſſed with. a far better 
education! even with thoſe inſtructions, which the 
goddeſs of this very temple is ſaid, under the 
character of : Mentor, to have herſelf beſtowed on 
the youthful heir of: a. Grecian kingdom ; and 
| which Fenelon * copied for the eternal benefit of 
all the princes and people of Europe, though his 
pupil, the moſt. amiable duke of Burgundy, died 
"AS n . en. 1 | 

1 „ WiIrn 
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Wirn what noble pleaſure indeed (ſaid Crito 
after ſome pauſe) did this company often converſe 
on that noble ſubject, while viſiting the archie- 
piſcopal church of Cambray, or while ſeated by 
ſome of the ſhady fountains; of Mark ? With what 

happineſs of heart ſhall we again, in ſome of the 

fame places, renew perhaps the fame converſation, 

when in our journey home we ſhall reviſit thoſe 

parts of France ? At preſent, as your friend pro- 

poſes, let us conſider, though indeed a far leſs 

worthy object, the education given by Auguſtus 

to has young imperial family, | 


Db R US DU & 5 


Fortes creantur fortibus & bongs ; — 
Dottrina ſed vim promovet infitam, _ 
Reftique cultus pefiora roborant : 
Neunque defecere mares, 5 
f Dedecorant bene nata culpæ. 


4 FTER Marcellus's death, Druſus and Tibering 
(the two princely-brothers of whom Horace 


here ſpeaks) were together educated in the palace, 
and under the care of Auguſtus.  Germanicus, the 
ſn of Druſus, had alſo the ſame ne 7 


* 
- 
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filial reſpect and love. 


S „ „ —— „„ 
- 
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+ DoninG the life of that wiſe emperor, theſe 


three princes were in general (though Tiberius 
was always inferior to the. other two) regarded 


by the public with the greateſt eſteem. The 


Romans, ſtill more than their enemies, 


Senſere quid mens rite, quid indoles 
Nutrita fauſtis ſub ponetralibus 


| Poſſit ; quid Auguſti paternus 
In pueros animus Nerones. 


3 


Ir indeed we duly conſider the character of 
Druſus, we cannot avoid to pay juſt reſpect to the 
memory of thoſe, who had the care of his educa- 
tion. Druſus Claudius (as Paterculus wrote ſeveral 
years after his death) Adoleſcem erat tot tantarum- 
que virtutum, quanias natura mortalis recipit, aut 
induſtria perficit. Cujus ingenium, utrùm bellicis 
magis operibus, an civilibus ſuffecerit artibus in in- 
certo off : morum certe dulcedo & ſuavitas, & 
adverſus amicos omnes aqua & par ſui eftimatis 


inimitabilis fuiſſe dicitur. A character which would 


feem very much exaggerated ; if we had not, 
in the hiſtory of the princes of England, one ( 
mean that of the great prince of Wales, ſon of 
the great Edward III.) very ſimilar ta this of 
Druſus; and very equal to it in all its exalted 
virtues, particularly in that moſt amiable of all, 


Mar 


23 
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Mar ſuch be the character, at leaſt in ſeveral 
of all this young company ! for it is 
very obſervable, that theſe ſo numerous and great 
virtues were not in Druſus the fruits of age and 
experience : but are totally to be attributed, firſt 


to his excellent natural diſpoſition; and ſecondly 


to that education, by which this truly noble youth 
had been taught to be perpetually cultivating and 
improving his great natural talents, by a ſtudious 
induſtry equal to, and worthy of them, 


By theſe means he became, as to military 
affairs, S 
character of his times. His campaigns in Germany 
gave full proof both of his conduct and courage 
in each of which, as well as in his works of 
public ſpirit, he moſt nobly imitzged the .cxamply 
of that ſame great man, 


'In works of peace his actions were {till brighter. 
For he (like his dear Antonia) united to a graceful 
body a ſtill more lovely ſoul, He was generous 
and popular; and is ſaid indeed to have poſſeſſed 
all the other qualities, which are fitted to create 
either eſteem or affection. 


No wonder, that, crowning (as he did) ſuch a 
character by a death in the ſervice of his country, 
he ſhould leave a memory ſo much beloved by all 

74 tho 
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the Romans. ' Auguſtus, with peculiar fondneſs 
towards this his ſo amiable ſon, wrote himſelf his 

epitaph in verſe, and the hiſtory, of his life in 
proſe. He ſpoke his funeral oration alſo; in which 
he declared, that all that he wiſhed for the glory of 
his ſurviving children was, that they might one 
day reſemble Druſus; and all that he wiſhed for 
himſelf, that he might be honoured with a death 
each 60 chis ng thus AI in the 


. - Angus then, with " own hands, bore the urn 
into . that mauſolzum, which we yeſterday viſited, 
How ſtriking an example of che vanity and 
weakneſs of the moſt exalted human grandeur, 
was. that ſpectacle? and how ſimilar to what was 
ſeen | in France ? when, during the reign of Louis 
le Grand, (in is, as well as in ſeveral other re- 
ſpects, really a ſecond Auguſtus) ſo many funeral 
cars; bearing the bodies of the duke of Burgundy, 
and of many others of the royal family, ſo cloſely 
followed each other along the avenue aging © to 
the enen at St. Pe... | 


How et are choſe 3 verſes of 
Albinovanus on this ſubject of the interment of 
Druſus by Auguſtus ; as well as of : thoſe three 
other truly great perſons, Agrippa, Marcellus, and 
the molt amiable OFavia ? © 

| Condit 


4. 
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*' Condidht Agrippam quo te, Marcelle, Wu 
Et cepit generos jam locus ille duos. Balu 
i Vis pofito, Agrippd tumuli bene janua clauſa <, 
Ferſicit aſicium funeris etce Soror. | 


| — ter ante datis jatlura noviſſima Druſus | 


A magno lacrymas Ceſare quartus habtt, 
Claudite jam, Parce, nimiùm reſerata ſepulchra ! 
Claudite | plus juſto * 4 iſta fan > 20 


Als 1 hy Gon did Gerdiagins follow? Yet 
oy ſhould his death, or that of his father Druſus, 
be ſa lamented ? Druſus certainly had the happineſs 
(that happineſs, for which Hefor, like all other 
good parents, ſo ardently wiſhed) of having a ſon 
who ſurpaſſed him in virtue. Harpoc 3' % ve 
gpervay. For Germanicus, by diligently imitating 
his father, at laſt came even to excel him. Both 
father and ſon indeed died young; but neither of 
their deaths can be reckoned premature; for look 


only on the hiſtory of the family of the Cæſars; and 


compare the ſhort lives of Druſus and Germanicus 
with thoſe of Caligula and Nero; (none of whom 
ſurvived the thirtieth year of their age) and ſure 
we ſhall not want a proof, that the height of glory, 
as well as the moſt eternal infamy, may be by 
virtue or by vice acquired at thoſe yeats. 


In to-morrow's converſation we ſhall conſider 
the life of Germanieus, and contraſt it in ſome 


\ #2 Bs degree 
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degree with that of Tiberius. For, as the moſt 
likely means to inſpire youth with true virtue, is 
to ꝓlace before their eyes continually, and on all 
- ſides, the nobleſt and brighteſt examples of thoſe 
who have been moſt eminent in it from the 
foundation of the world; ſo the next thing that is 
| likely-to fill them with the ſame zeal, is, ſome- 
times (not often) to ſhew them the extreme baſe- 
neſs and horror of an oppoſite character. For 
who can help bleſſing Gop for the glory and 
happineſs of virtue ; to which he has called us; 
in which we are inſtructed by our earlieſt educa- 
tion; and which is afterwards thus exemplified to 
us in ſo many moving examples of the wiſe and 
good; all (in a long ſeries throughout all ages) 
thus imitating their excellent predeceſſors; and 
leaving, like them, an example for their ſucceſſors? 
Eſpecially when, on the other hand, we ſee the 
blackneſs, darkneſs, and depth of infamy, wretch- 
edneſs, and horrid miſery, into which all thoſe 
(ſooner or later) fall, who deſert the ſhining paths 
of the virtuous, in which they have been inſtructed, 

and forget the education of wiſdom, 


\ P. 
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KNC ee 


CHAP. v. 
TwENTY-FOURTH DA 's CONVERSATION. 


A HE following day being dedicated to the 
memory of Germanicus, the company met 
14 with great exactneſs at the hour appointed, 
in that apartment of the Barberini palace, where 

the death of that hero is ſo nobly deſcribed by 
Paufin. From thence they proceeded to the Ca- 
pital; and aſcended the ſtairs of the Mu/zum, in 
the ſecond apartment of which they ſtopt ſometime 
to admire the recumbent thoughtful ſtatue of 
Agrippina; they then went on to the imperial 
chamber. How magnificent a ſpectacle (faid one 
of the young gentlemen) is here all around us ? 
This aflembly of almoſt all the great perſonages 


of the ſeveral imperial families of Rome, during 


the three centuries of its greateſt ſplendor : ſurely 
the Cæſarean hall itſelf, on mount Palatine, was 
never filled with a living company of a dignity or 
grandeur in any degree equal to that of this aſ- 
ſembly. 


Ix this apartment (in which the company were 
now entered) is preſerved a ſeries of rich and largo 
marble 
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- marble buſts of moſt of the emperors, empreſſes, 
Caſars, and ladies of the imperial blood, from the 
times of Auguſtus down almoſt to thoſe of Con- 


antine; ranged in two noble rows all around the 


room. After having for ſome time ſurveyed the 


rich materials and far richer ſculpture of ſeveral of 
theſe; the attention of the company was again 
drawn to the memory of Germanicus and Agrippina; 
their buſts being placed on the upper row near 
the window, immediately following . excellent 
þuſts of Druſus Woo. 


Gece D. indeed (aid Crito's pupil) is this ſpec- 


tacle: but how greatly does the ſplendor of it 
abate, when we - conſider: the difference of the 
characters of which this company is compoſed ? 


Several indeed, particularly - thoſe before us, of 
noble and exalted: minds; but in how many other 


of theſe breaſts did the greateſt meanneſs and 


miſery lurk ? The caſe, as we ſhall perhaps find 
by our on experience, in all the courts and in all 


the aſſemblies * che preſent age. 


Ben to 9 it in a calm view, (as one of 


the philoſophers in the next room would do) how 
ill- ſorted does this company appear? Agrippa, 
Marcellus, Druſus, and Germanicus; Titus, Nerva, 


Antoninus, and theſe ſeveral buſts of Marcus Au- 


; rele mixed with: thoſe of Tiberius, Caligula, 


47840 | Claudius, 


lius, 
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Claudius, Nero, Vitelligs, Domitian, and that moſt 


 ill-looked Caracalla in that corner. It puts me ig 


mind of the ſculpture on /Zneas's ſhield; in which 
Virgil has introduced ſome of the worſt, as well 


as ſome of the beſt of the Roman characters; with 


the conſequences of each (the depths of hell and 
height of heaven) cloſely - and rk ge con- 


: * together. 


Te, Catilina, minaci 
Pendentem ſcopulo, furiarumque ora trementem * 
Secretoſque pios, his dautem jura Catonem. 


Harey would it be (faid Crito) if, in the 
future courſe of your life, you could always. chuſe 
and ſort your company. It would in ſome meafure 


turn earth into heaven. For no little part bf the 
| happineſs and perpetually - increaſing virtue of 


heaven itſelf, muſt conſiſt in the eternal unmixed 
ſociety of the good. While we are in this life, ler 
us imitate it as much as we can. Let us (as much 
as poſſible) be converſant, both in our ſtudics and 
in our lives, only with the good. For every part 


of the 'world has in it a choice of as different 
characters as this chamber; nor is there any na- 


tion, or any religion, in which yeu will not be 
able to find many angels, as well as many devils, 


in er, 
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As to the ſcene now beſore us, may the ſtrong 
contraſt of theſe characters have its proper effect on 
dur minds*! May the example of their lives, whoſe 


vices and follies have ſo deſervedly expoſed them 


to the eternal cenſure and abhorrence of the whole 
virtuous world, raiſe in us a ſimilar abhorrence 


of ſuch characters; and at the fame time a noble 
emulation to imitate thoſe others, whoſe memories 


are adorned with ſo many illuſtrious marks of 
wiſdom and goodneſs. This ſcene of imperial 
Rome ſhews us virtue and vice, both placed in the 
bigbeſt ſtations ; but may we always remember, 
that in all ſtations vice is in itſelf equally odious, 
and virtye always equally amiable : above all, 
may you never forget, that every one of you has it 


in his power, (and I hope and believe in your hearts 


too) in your ſeveral ſpheres proportionably to do 
as much good in the world, and to be as much 
beloved as Agrippa, Aurelius, or Goonies, were 


in theirs. 


* HAVE, as I propoſed yeſterday, brought with 
me here ſome notes on the life of Germanicus, 
contraſted with that of Tiberius: conſiſting merely 


of extracts from the antient hiſtorians, particularly 


Tacitus, 1 with I may have ranged theſe in tole- 
Table order, but am ſure I ought not to preſume 


to add to them any reflections of my own. 


GERMANICUS, 
_ ® Vid. the beginning of the Life of Demetrius in Plutarch. 
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HERE is not perhaps any ſcene in liſtory 
1 which ſhews more ſtrongly the miſery of 
degenerating from our education, and of lofing 
the virtuous reputation gained in our youth; than 
the contraſt between the characters of Germnmcns 
and Tiberius. 


Tary both began their lives in the ſame ext 
theatre of human grandeur, the palace of the Roman 
empire. Both were educated by Augnftus, at that 
time in the height of his goodneſs and wiſdom. 
Both were poſſeſſed of great natural genius and 
abilities of mind. Both in their early manhood 
ated virtuouſly and nobly. But Tberits ſuffered 
himſelf to grow gradually corrupted in his heart, 
and degenerate from the glorious beginning of his 
life. His actions of virtue and goodneſs grew 
daily fewer and fewor : his heart grew worſe and 
worſe. Morum enim tempors illi diverſa. Egregitts 
vita, famdque, quoad privatus, vel in imperits fub 
Auguſto fuit : fingens virtutes donec ſuper firnt Orr. 
manicus: inter bona, malaque mixtus incolumi matre : 
poſted in ſcelera omnia, & dedecora prorumipens. 
Thus did he gradually become the moſt deſpicable, 
the moſt hated, the moſt curfed of characters: 
his long life; and exalred ſtation, only adding 
to 


glory, he became moſt meanly envious : all the 
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to the weight of the infamy and- miſery on his 
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. Fax name of Germanicus has been now for 
more than ſeventeen centuries, and will probably 
continue as long as hiſtory remains, moſt beloved 
and reverenced. Ingenium illi contigit, in utroque 
ie ac doftrine ſtudio præcellens; and that in 
poetry too, as well as oratory. Multa reliquit 
| ftudiorum monumenta ; particularly a tranſlation of 
Aratus, with aſtronomieal notes: but (what is 
af infinitely more conſequence) fortitudinem habuit 
egregiam, benevolentiam fingularem : conciliandeque 
bominum gratis ac ene amoris mirum & 
Maar ſtudium. 


E. 


b 


- He continued always to "We his heart, with all 

diligence, in the conſtant habit of intending and 
aiming at the beſt deſigns : he conſequently was 
in his heart and countenance, and in all his words 
and actions, open, generous, and noble. Tiberius, 
on the contrary, grew by degrees (the neceſſary 
conſequence of his wickedneſs) to have always 
diſſimulation in his countenance, infincerity and 
darkneſs in his ſpeech, and maleyolence in his heart. 
In proportion as he loſt himſelf all title to real 


honoyrs, which others acquired, offended him; 
Germanicus was compsionate to the unhappy, 
and 


PPY» 
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ind kind even to his rivals. Faithful and moſt 
brave himſelf in the ſervice of his country; and 
honouring all the dead and living who had been 
ſo . Sicubi clarorum virorum ſepulchra cognoſceret, 
inferias Manibus dabat : cæſorum Varianorum pre- 
fertim reliquias colligere & tumulo condere ſud manu 
frimus 'aggreſſus eff. At the hazard of his own 
life he was loyal to his ſovereign, his adopted 
father, though in continual danger of deſtruction 
from his malice ; and though himſelf ſure of 
obtaining the imperial diadem, if he had had the 
inclination to have wreſted it from the poſſeſſor. 

Legiones unverſas imperatorem Tiberium recuſantes, 
fbi ſummum imperium deferentes, compeſcuit; 
incertum majore _—— an pietate. 6 


'TIBERIUS, on —— other hand, had no 
object but that of mean  ſelf-love and falſe ambi- 
don: he had no affection to any perſon : he was 
ſuſpicious and fearful of all: and yet (the miſe- 
able conſequence of ſuch, a temper) this tyrant 
was continually - admitting the worſt men to his 
ſociety. and favour z and continually perſecuting 
and _—— his neareſt relations, and the moſt 
nnocent and worthy of his ſubjects, 


"ou 2. eu RUTH 'GER- 
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generous manner. _ elever un autel en memoire de ceux * 
Hreitnt tuts dans les combats, & il y fonda des ſacrifices annueli 
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— Fmn name of Germanicus has been now for 
Pe than ſeventeen centuries, and will probably 
continue as long as hiſtory remains, moſt beloved 
and reverenced. Ingenium illi contigit, in utroque 
e ie ac doctrinæ ſtudio præcellens; and that in 
poetry too, as well as oratory. Multa religuit 
fudiorum monumenta ; particularly a tranſlation of 
Aratus, with aſtronomical notes: but (what is 
af infinitely more conſequence) fortitudinem habuit 
egregiam, benovolentiam fingularem : conciliandeque 
hominum gratie ac promerendi amoris mirum & 
ices ſtudium. 


* 


* "continued always to. PE his heart, with all 


| 8 in the conſtant habit of intending and 


aiming at the beſt deſigns : he conſequently was 
in his heart and countenance,” and in all his words 
and actions, open, generous, and noble. Tiberius, 
on the contrary, grew by degrees (the neceſſary 
conſequence of his wickedneſs) to have always 
diſſimulation in his countenance, inſincerity and 
darkneſs in his ſpeech, and malevolence in his heart. 
In proportion as he loſt himſelf all title to real 


Ee glory he became moſt meanly envious: all the 


honours, which others acquired, offended him: 


% 
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ind kind even to his rivals. Faithful and moſt 
brave himſelf in the ſervice of his country; and 
honouring all the dead and living who had been 
ſo . Sicubi clarorum virorum ſepulchra cognoſceret, 

tnferias Manibus dabat : cæſorum Varianorum pre- 
fertim religuias wary & tumulo condere ſud manu 
frimus aggreſſus eft. At the hazard of his own 

life he was N to his ſovereign, his adopted 
father, though in continual danger of deſtruction 
from his malice; and though himſelf ſure of 
obtaining the imperial diadem, if he had had the 
inclination to have wreſted it from the poſſeſſor. 

Legiones untverſas imperatorem Tiberium recuſantes, 
&. fibi. ſummum imperium deferentes, compeſcuit ; 
incertim majore n an pietate. | 


'TIBERIUS, on * other hand, had no 
object but that of mean ſelf-love and falſe ambi- 
don: he had no affection to any perſon : he was 
ſuſpicious and fearful of all: and yet (the miſe- 
able conſequence - of: ſuch, 3 temper) this tyrant 
was. continually admitting the worſt men to his 
ſociety and favour; and continually perſecuting 
and murthering his neareſt relations, and the moſt 
innocent and worthy of his r 
rr RER. 
na enn. 8 4 $99 @ 
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lun mei dans tes co ats, & il y fonda des ſacrifices annueli. 
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 GERMANICUS was always inclined to 
ſweetneſs and goodneſs.; mild and forgiving to his 
ſlanderers; fupporting affronts with true magnani- 
mity and patience; and with the greateſt generoſity 
ſaving the lives of his moſt mortal enemies. 7. 
 berius was always hard-hearted and cruel; and full 
of ſuch mean malevolence to all his fellow crea- 
tures, as frequently i in the bitterneſs of his malice 
* repeat that diabolical line * 


Ee ee, Tas luxburo rob. 


„% NS. 


cRrro had proceeded thus far in reading his 
notes, when fome foreigners coming to viſit the 
| Muſeum, this Engliſh company, in order to give 
them full liberty of examining thoſe apartments, 
retired 1 into the neighbouring ſmall area; Which is 
at the bottom of the ſtone ſtaircaſe. There they 
fat down near the fountain adorned by the antient 
coloſſal ſtatue of the Rhine, and fronting that 
mall portico, which is ſo full of Egyprian as well 
as of Grecian and Roman antiquities. Their con- 
| nora} was then e in the following 


manner. 


To. underſtand 1 _—_ of theſe two cha 
racters ſtill more fully, let us conſider Germanicus 
(as he is deſcribed by the antient hiſtorians) not 


only during his government of the provinces on 


nnn : 
- 
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the Rhine, (particularly at Cologne, his colony) but 
alſo during his travels through thoſe other regions 
of the world, which were then moſt famous, 
either for the paſt or preſent merit of their inhabi- 
tants: He truvelled with the greateſt continued 
pleaſure, | becauſe with continued innocence, and 
with continued intentions of learning and prafti; 
ſing good in every place. He ſatisfied his laudable 
curioſity by viſiting and examining the venerable 
antiquities in Greece and Aa; and, in a more 
particular manner, thoſe of Egypt. He reſpected 
toe inhabitants of all thoſe. celebrated countries, 
for the ſake of their anceſtors. But as he was 
ingeſted wich a ſhare of the power of the govern» 
ment, he conſtantly (like the great and good 
Oris) made it his obief buſineſa, in all countries 
tough which he travelled, to take that opportu- 
nic. af eſtabliſhing the public tranquihty, order, 
and. plenty; appeaſing all diſcords, and relieving 
* whether wien or domeſtic z _ ... 


T 


| $Þ1Jog * 1 1 
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Lr us, on the other hand, conſider Tiberius 
u abſolute ſovereign of the whole of the vaſt 
Roman empire, yet aſhamed. and afraid to ſhew 
hynſelf even in this his capital city. Full of 
3 . 
11 E 2 dne 
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the rocky” fortreſs of a ſmall iſland.” From thence 
he was continually ſending his tyrannical and 
bloody decrees 'to this city. Continually was he 
there employing his ſtrange ſolitary life (like Mac- 
beth \ in his caſtle of Dun/nane) either in planning 
and acting ſcenes of the greateſt cruelty and wick. 
edneſs; or in lying aſtoniſhed under thoſe blackeſt 
horrors of conſcience; with which he was fo often 
overwhelmed, and almoſt driven mad. Non enim 
lum fortuna, non ſolitudines protegebant, quin tor- 
menta pectoris, ſuaſque ipſe pænas fateretur. Ad 
ſenatum etiam, his verbis orſus eft epiſtolam. - © Yuid 
ſeribam vobis, Patres Conſcripti, aut 'quomodo non 
ſeribam, aut quid omnino ſcribam hoc tempore, Di ne 
Dezque pejus perdant, quam perire quotidie ſentio, 
fi ſcio. * Adeo fatinora atque flagitia ſua ipfi quoque 
in ſupplicium verterant; neque fruſtra preftantiſſimus 
 ſapientie frmare ſolitus eft, fi recludantur tyrann- 


5 _ nentes, poſſe aſpici laniatus, et cruciatus; quan- 


„ ut rorpora verberibus, ita ſævitid, libidine, malis 
_ way animus r. 

o, MY ah amt you will ſoon, 
from the coaſt of Naples, ſee that iſland, which is 
rendered ſo eternally infamous by the curſed me- 
mory of this its moſt diabolical inhabitant. You 
Will alſo {ee in the country of Naples itſelf, ſome- 
| thin that - -may perhaps be conſidered as -a kind of 

hy or emblem of the contraſt of two ſuch 

9405 = 4 characters 
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characters as theſe. But may you always remem- 
| ber, that the ſerenity and ſweetneſs of the paradifias 
- cal landſcapes and real Elyſian fields on that coaſt; 
- though ſo ſtrongly contraſted with the horrors of 
g the neighbouring Volcanoes (frequently burſting 


forth in roaring rivers of liquid fire, in clouds of 


ſt darkneſs, and in ſhowers of flaming brimſtone) 
n that even this moſt ſtriking contraſt of a terreſtrial 
mn heaven and bell, is but a weak emblem of the 


difference even in this life between virtue and 
vice; and ſtill leſs ſo of their infinite and eternal 
erence 1 in the world to come. | | 


-— "ny if you vleaſe, in now croſs over to 
the oppoſite area, and there viſit a monument of 
antiquity, in itſelf highly venerable, but particu- 
larly. ſo to us in our preſent happy and noble 
1 


. 


lx the oppoſite area is preſerved a great and 
ſquare ſepulchral ſtone urn, the antique inſcription 
on which is ſtill remaining in large and deep 


characters: 


Of 
Agrippine, M. Agrippæ, Divi Auguſti «ps | 
Uxoris Germanici, &c, | 

E 3 Taz 


. | I | 
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Tax company, after having for ſome time fur. 
veyed this urn with melancholy pleaſure, again 
gave their attention to Crito, who VOM as 
— 7 


e ai 
rns as well as 
in ſo many other parts of his character, infinitely 
ſuperior both in honour and happineſs to Tiberius. 
Tiberius was indeed, in the early part of his life, 
a good brother; (for the amiable qualities of 
Druſus were irreſiſtible) but he afterwards grew to 
be an enemy to all his family: he was a bad ſon, 
bento eee ee 


| GERMANICUS, on the contrary, - poſſeſſed 
al the united virtues and felicities of a family 
life. He was at firſt a. good brother, and a good 
ſon: he afterwards became a good father. Above 
all things, he was moſt happy in this his Agrip- 
pina; who, partly by her own goodneſs, partly by 
her beloved huſband's influence, attained that 
dignity of character, which renders her one of the 
principal examples of conjugal virtue among the 
matrons of antient Rome. With her alone Ger- 
manicus paſſed his youth; in her arms he expired. 
For he had the great happineſs (may all this 
young company have the ſame!) of marrying early 
in life; and of ſoon bleſſing both himſelf and his 

| | Parents 


Peate 
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parents with the ſight of no leſs than fix of his 
children. | 


O my dear young friends, (continued Crito, 
addreſſing himſelf to one of the young gentlemen) 
you, who ſo frequently are enquiring after proper 
ſubjects in the Roman ſtory, on which to employ 
ſome of the painters, whether Engliſh or Italian, 
now in this city; what ſubje& can you find either 
more pleaſing or more inſtructive, than the ſcene 
of Auguſtus, placed on his imperial ſeat; and 
enacting the laws againſt celibacy, which at that 


time (in a manner much more deſtructive than 


any civil war) was waſting and extirpating the 
greateſt families in Rome, Seated in that ſtate, 
(perhaps on this very hill) he commanded that his 
great grand- children, the children of Germanicus, 
ſhould be brought into his preſence. He then, 
in ſight of the whole ſenate, took up ſome of 
theſe little ones in his arms; others he placed on 
the knees of the young prince their father; and 
with all the happy and amiable pride of a parent, 
ſhewed to: the aſſembly all theſe his treaſures ; in- 
viting the young - nobility of Rome to be ſenſible 
of ſuch happineſs, and to haſten to follow the 
example of his Germanicus. 


Sucn was Germanicus when he had ſcarce com- 


Pleated his twenty-fourth year. Compare with 


E 4 this 
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this charming ſpectacle the character of Tiberius 
even in his old age. But indeed the contraſt now 
grows far too diſmal and horrid to be — 


either by 2 or . 


No wonder, as ſoon as the death of that vileſt 
tytant was known in this city, that the univerſal 
hatred and deteſtation of his memory ſhould 
break out with ſuch fury. No wonder that in all 
theſe ſtreets, the populace ſhould be crying out 
with the loudeſt clamours; ſome, that his body, 
as unworthy of ſepulchre, ſhould be thrown into 
the river; (Tiberius in Tiberim) others, that it 
ſhould with all ignominy be dragged from the 
palace gates to the public gibbet; or expoſed, 
like the corpſes of other leſs guilty malefactors on 
the Scala Gemoniæ. (The Scales Gemoniæ were 
ſituate in that crooked and ſteep lane which is on 
| Your left-hand in deſcending from hence to the 
antient priſons, ) 


Ox the contrary, where ſhall we find, in the 
hiſtory of the whole world, a more pleaſing ſcene 
of virtue, attended by public love, than the life 
- and death of Germanicus ? 


O my dear fellow travellers, with what plea- 
ſure did you, while at Lyons, viſit the moſt 
pleaſing hill, and magnificent proſpe& of Anti 

N quaille 
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| quaille.* and Forviere, the place where this- moſt 


beloved prince is ſaid to have been born? With 
what affection did you a few days paſt viſit here at 
Rome his ſepulchre ? Indeed from his cradle to his 
grave his character was always moſt amiable as 
well as moſt reſpectable, | 


Virtutum frutum uberrimum tulit, maxim? proba- 


tus & diletius a ſuis : dileftus etiam ab omnibus; in 
vita, & multd magis in morte, & poſt mortem. 


Sucn were the effects of that goodneſs (which 
characterizes all true heroes) . which enchanted all 
that approached him; and of which the reputation 
was ſo great, as to have gained to him multitudes 
of friends and admirers, even in regions which he 
never had viſited. Flebant Germanicum etiam ignoti. 
But if ſuch was the reſpect and regard of thoſe 
who had never even ſeen him, what muſt have 
been the love and veneration of thoſe who had 
really felt, and been made happy by his goodneſs ? 
The provincials to whom he had been ſo good a 
governor ; the allies to whom he had been ſo be- 
nevolent and friendly a general ; even the enemies 
of the Roman ſtate to whom he had been ſo 
merciful a conqueror ; all theſe cordially joined in 
moſt highly honouring and lamenting their moſt 
beloved 


. ® Antiquum Palatium Fori . 8 
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beloved Germanicus. But in Hab, and here at 
Nome, the ſincere affection and zealous love which 
was borne to him while alive, and the general 
grief, deſolation, and even deſpair, which atten- 
ded, and for ſo long a time followed his departure; 
theſe were in all reſpects ſo very great, as far to 
exceed any power of deſcription ; with which even 
the ſight of that moſt eloquent picture which we 
ſo admired this morning, or the genius of the 
place where we now ſtand (leaning on the- very 
urn of his Agrippina) can poſſibly inſpire us. 


Quis defſederio fit pudor aut modus 
- Tam chari capitis? Præcipe lugubres 
Cantus, Melpomene ! cui liquidam pater 
Vocem cum cithard dedit. © 


O wy deareſt companions honed ſtudies and 
travels, why ſhould we not this very afternoon 

pay a ſecond viſit to the moſt pleaſing garden of 
his mauſoleum? There, ſeated perhaps on that 
yery turf, (which once made part of the amiable 
form of Germanicus or of his Agrippina) why 
ſhould we not read together the deſcriptions given 
by the antient hiſtorians, particularly Tacitus, of 
that moſt ſtriking and moſt moving ſcene ? And 
oh | that your reflections on it may be ſuch, as not 
to be unworthy of the great ſtrength of ſenſe of 
that hiſtorian, or of ey is infinitely more 
deſirable) 


9 
* 
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his principal and favourite hero. 


Var let us not conclude this morning's lecture, 
without adding to it one remark. We have often 
| with the greateſt pleaſure read the amazing de- 
ſcriptions of the ſo great public love and admi- 
. ration, as well as grief, which followed the urn of 
2 Germanicus through the whole length of Ttaly, 
y from Brunduſium even to his grave here at Rome. 


You have alſo in your journey hither, by way 
of France, (particularly when in the neighbourhood 
of Straſburgh) often re-peruſed, and ſometimes 
not without tears of pleaſure, the account given 
by the French hiſtorians, of the ſimilar public 
love and veneration, which attended the corpſe of 
that ſimilar hero, Turenne; through all the cities 
and provinces of that great kingdom, quite to 
the royal mauſolæums at St. Dennis, 


You have alſo in your own times been witneſſes 
of ſimilar public honours paid in our own country 
to the memory of the youthful hero, general 
Wolfe. What addreſs did any city or county 
of Great Britain then preſent to the royal throne, 
in which his name was not introduced in terms of 
the greateſt praiſe and public love ? With what 
eloquence was the ſenate of England then moved, 

| unanimouſly 
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unanimouſly to order a fepulchre to be erected to 

his memory, at the public charge, in MWeſtminſter- 

Abbey, that royal mauſolæum of our Brit heroes 
and worthies of all kinds? | 


Is theie be in us any 2 of ſuch virtue, or 
any ſenſe of ſuch praiſe, let us often think on 
"theſe things. 


CHAP, 


9 
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c H AP. VI. 


ee re Day's ConveRsATION. 


H E Villa Melicis moſt | — for 
T all ſtrangers, is ſituate in that part of 
Rome near which they generally lodge, 

7 1 "ho open for the public pleaſure, This 
villa has the particular honour of having once 
belonged to that great Florentine family, which 
revived the arts and ſciences of antiquity. ' Its 
high walls, on the garden front, are entirely co- 
vered with the richeſt baſſo relievos: its gardens 


re filled with ſeveral of the moſt valuable anti- 


quities of Egypt, . and Rome. 


- Tars evening, (being Sender) . as Crito was 
ſiting alone in the portico of that villa, and 


viewing from thence the quiet and ſolemn proſpect 


of the neighbouring pine groves; he was joined 
by his pupil, and by his two other young friends. 


They enquired of him what wy TIN 


and ow 1 the next morning's converſation. 


8 


* next xickaraliet (replied Crito ) which I had 


incnded to propoſe to your conſideration, in 
{> following 
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following the order of hiſtory, was that of AR 1 a 
the wife of Patus + a character not unworthy. to 


follow thoſe of the princely conſorts of Druſus 


and. Germanicus. The place (which on that occa- 
fion you would perhaps have thought moſt proper 


to haye viſited) would have been either the re- 


mains of the temple of Pudicitia Patritia near 
Jour admired: fane of Veſta; or probably rather 
the Ludowiſi villa, where the ſo famaus ſtatue of 
** and, of her huſband: are ſtill preſerved. 


I-5novup have: had. great pleaſure nn 
with yqu that collection, and in hearing your 
opinions on comparing that ſculpture with the 


ſculpture in the villa Mattei, ſaid to be the repre- 
ſentation of Portia, and her Brutus: but I ſhould 
have bad: ſtill more pleaſure in attending to your 


reflections on the real, 2 characters of thoſe 


two heroines, 


een among the fix coloſſal ſtatues of 


matrons, which adorn; this very portico in which 
we are now ſitting, ſome one may be the repre- 
ſentation of ſome great Roman character. For 


the female characters have certainly. in ſeveral 
inſtances. done as much honour: to Rome, as any 


| worthies of our ſex, and deſerve as high a rank 
© both in its hiſtory, and in all its other monuments 
HAD — pens 


characters 
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characters of this nation, I had ſufficiently er 
to their merit. 


* „ * 


Tur company now deſcended into the middle 
ſhady part of the gardens, and there (while walk- 
ing) continued their converſation in the following 
manner. 


I uus defire you (ſaid Crito) to excuſe me 
for not having prepared (as was my intention} 
ſome account of Arria for your peruſal to-morrow 
morning. Indeed my thoughts have been deeply- 
engaged on other ſubjects. Give me leave there- 
fore to. deſire you to take on yourſelves this 
employment of drawing up that character, or any 
other female Roman character, which you may 
perhaps prefer to it. 


THERE cannot ſurely be any ſubject more plea- 
| fing to you all, or more proper on which to 
exerciſe your thoughts, than ſome of theſe great 
examples of conjugal virtue. On this ſtate of 
virtuous union with a virtuous. woman, all. the 
remainder of your lives will in great meaſure 
depend: and you vill all, probably ſoon after 
your return home, be made happy in that ſtate. 
I thought yeſterday of you all, when we were 
| talking of the happy and early marriage of Ger- 
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manicus. Expectant vos etiam jampridem domi Ti- 
bicines & Hymenæum qui cantent. 


Frielices ter & amplius 

Ayes irrupta tenet copula, nec malis 
Divulſus querimontis 

Suprun citiùs ſolvet amor bit. 


Bur let me repeat to you ſome other verſes 
on this ſabje&, (the compoſition of a modern 
Halian poet) which are more ſuitable to this 


O O te beatum, qui Deum caſts colis 
» + -» Zjuſque ſervas ſemitas ! | 
Tus labore quod manus paraverint 
Te nutriet fructu ubere; 
Tibi bene eſt, eritque; cuntis affluis, 
Et ſemper affiues Bonis. | 
MW 8 NQualis tuis conjuntta vitit menibus 
= _- Uvis abundat dulcibus, 
5 prole multd te beabit optima 
Uuxor, frrens natas pares. 
525 vou. ſeu novella frondibus 
5 en olive ee, 
Sh 4 Venuſta 


TS; s F 


: ®' Signior Rofſi of Arrezzo-Arretium in Tuſcany. 


uſta 
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Venuſta menſam ſic tuam circumdabit 

Florens corona liberum. 

En ! ut bonis ditabitur quamplurimis 
Timere qui novit Deum 

Hec largiatur, pluraque Ile munera 
Tibi arce ex Sionid : 

Patrizque perfruare felicis bonis 
Per cuntia vitæ tempora : 

Cernas. tuorum liberorum filios, 
Lætamque pace patriam. 


Taz company were now arrived at the further 
end of the middle walk of the garden; when Crito, 
leaning on the iron rails, pauſed a while; and then 
again addreſſed himſelf to his pupil, and his other 
young companions, May you all in a few years 
be · ſurrounded with as numerous and beautiful a 
young family, (but much more long lived, and 
much more the favourites of heaven!) as this 
which here ſurrounds Niobe in this moſt noble of 
all ſtatuary groups, probably the great maſter- 
piece of the great Scopas ! But let us take another 
turn in this walk; and give me leave again ta 
expreſs my hopes, that you will favour me with a 


ſhort compoſition on this ſubject. A copy of ſuch 


2 compoſition by you will give as much pleaſure 
to all your parents in England, as that which 
Vor. II. F went 


Vid. laſt chapter of the third book. 
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vent from hence laſt week. If among the female 
worthies of Rome, you ſhould chuſe the character 
of (that Roman Panthea) Arria, I need not men- 
tion to you, that ſome proper materials for it may 
be extracted out of that famous epigram of Mar- 
tial, and out of that epiſtle of Pliny, which you 
was lately reading; the xvi® epiſtle (if I remember 
right) of the iii! book. You may allo have an op- 
portunity of introducing in it that ſtrong contraſt 
(which you remarked a few days ago in our walk 
near the Fornices Circi Maximi, at the foot of the 
Palatine kill) between this character of Arria, and 
that of her perſecutor and murderer, the moſt in- 
famous Meſſalina. | 


Bur indeed for contraſts to conjugal virtue and 
| happineſs, you need not ſearch in any other place 
than in this garden. One contraſt already offers 
itſelf to you at the end of this croſs walk : I mean 
that too fine ſtatue of the wretched Cleopatra, 
How wretched indeed, in the midſt of all her 
pride and luxury, muſt Cleopatra have appeared, 
even to herſelf, in compariſon of ſome Roman 
matrons her contemporaries ! two particularly, 
' whoſe reputation was well known in the court of 
Egypt, Cornelia the wife of Pompey, and O#avis 
the moſt deſerving Wife of the moſt undeſerving 
\ huſband, Mark Anthony : Octavia, in ſome re- 
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ſpects, the Chelonis of Rome: Octavia who (next 
at leaſt to the matron of the Roman charity) 
deſerves the higheſt honours among the worthies 
of her ſex : 


z Prima locum ſanctas Heroidas inter haberes ; 

r Prima bonis animi conſpiciere tui. 

- 8 | 

Ar the other end of this principal walk, ano- 
k ther contraſt for the other ſex will draw your 


attention. I mean that houſe in this next vine- 
yard, which was the place of the untimely and 
unworthy death of the great Raphael. How much 
indeed is it to be lamented, that ſuch a man ſhould 
ſo fall! He, who could fo well paint to others the 
happineſs of conjugal love, the ſweeteſt virtues 
of the female mind, and all the heavenly felicity, 
fers amiableneſs, and dignity of a young and holy 


1ean family. 


atra. 
her Bur give me leave to conclude this evening's 
ared, WI walk, with again deſiring that you will draw up 
oman for me this character of Arria, or (in its ſtead) 
larly, chat of OZavia. I, in the mean time, ſhall be 
rt of employing myſelf on ſubjects more proper for my 
gavia * age 
| 5 
VIS i » Vid. in Phatarch's Lives of Ait and Cleimenes, the great- 
1e fe- i neſs of character of the Spartan matrons, particularly of Chelo- 


ſpects, * the character of Octavia, in the late Dialogues 
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age and profeſſion ; ſubjects, which indeed have 
filled my thoughts almoſt all this day; and on 
which I ſhall be very glad to converſe with you 
to-morrow, in that ſolemn pine grove of the villa 
Borgheſe, and on Tueſday, in that ſpacious and 
ſplendid piazza of St. Peter's; both of which 
noble, though different, objects ſo greatly adorn 
| theſe two different proſpects; which we now at 
once ſee open to us, on each fide of this one of 
of the moſt magnificent, as well as moſt * 
villas of Rome. 


AP. 
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CHAP. VII. 
TwENTV-sIxrn Day's ConvERSATION, 


N Monday morning Crito walked out, 
early and alone, to the pine groves of the 
Borgheſe villa. His young friends were too 


good natured to be willing immediately to diſturb 


his ſolitary thoughts there; and therefore propoſed 
firſt to take a ſhort ride for an hour or two during 
the cool of the morning. They accordingly ſet out 
on horſeback from the Porta Salara; and rode 
out into the country for two or three miles; 
highly entertained with the noble landſkips, and 
ſtill more with the affecting and inſtructive ſcene 


of antiquities by which they paſt, 


Tut noble hearts of this young company were 
in particular all inflamed at the ſight of the 
Salarian bridge: that very bridge, on which that 
brave young ſoldier, Titus Manlius Torquatus, fo 
nobly diſtinguiſhed himſelf in full front both of 
the Roman and hoſtile armies, How glorious in- 
deed was the ſpirit of that young hero? With the 
greateſt generoſity, he had in Rome defended the 

„ LS cauſe 
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ca of his father; and here ſoon afterwards he 


acquired ſcarce leſs glory, as champion in the 


cauſe of his country. 


How 1850 a contraſt to this noble ſcene was 
the place which they ſaw about a mile further? 
Serpentara ; the houſe of Phaon; and the place 
of the moſt mean and miſerable death of that 
tyrant and parricide Nero; (as 1s particularly re. 
counted by Suetonius.) How full indeed was his laſt 
hour of many circumſtances of the greateſt folly and 
cowardice? and how dreadful, when we conſider the 


puniſhments which by all mankind are univerſally 


believed to be prepared for ſuch wickedneſs in the 
other world; and of which the laſt and moſt terri- 
ble pains of death are only the beginning ? Defecit 
exſtantibus rigentibuſque. aculis, uſque ad hborrorem, 
formidinemque viſentium. 


From Serpentara the company returned to the 
Porta Salara; by that very road along which Nero, 
with his vile companions, . (as Suetonius relates) 
fled during the laſt night of his life, full of fear, 
thame, confuſion, and horror of conſcience, 


Oaveiv f avwye: GVY Vamos WyTYP rar 
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De mauſoleo ſponte le patefaftis exaudita vox eft, nomint 
gum cientis, SVUETONILUS, Vita Neronis. 
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DrscovrsinG of theſe dreadful ſubjects (to 
which the human mind ſo earneſtly gives its atten- 
tion) they found themſelves, before they expected 
it, returned very near the walls and gates of Rome. 
Then turning their horſes down a little walled lane 
to the right, they paſſed among ſeveral villas of 
the Roman nobility, and arrived in about a quarter 
of an hour at the villa Borgheſe. Here they found 
their friend Crito ſitting at the roots of a tall pine; 
the Annals of Tacitus, and the dying Dialogues of 
Socrates lying by him on the graſs; his heart 
overflowing with the calmeſt happineſs, and his 
countenance as ſerene and bright as the morning 
itſelf. : P 


Ox informing him what ſcenes of antiquity 


they had viſited in their ride, he liſtened to them 


with great pleaſure ; till, on their mentioning the 
name of Serpentara, his countenance changed; 
and J too (ſaid he) about a couple of hours ago in 
my ſhort walk hither from the Porta Flaminia, 
have had the diſagreeable occaſion of paſſing by a 
ſimilar ſcene, near Muro Torto, the ſepulchre of 
the ſame tyrant . Such is the horror till re- 
maining at Rome of his memory, that to this day 
A is' the place appointed for the interment 

| | 2 of 


F 


15 Te was in the Kd of the Domitii family that Nero 


was interred, - Maro Torto is thought to be part of that mau- 
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of all the public malefactors, who die impeni- 
tent. Still greater was the terror of that place 
ſome ages paſt; when, by the ſuperſtition and 
ignorance of the times, wailing ghoſts were ima- 
gined frequently to be ſeen ſitting near it, and the 
cries and ſhrieks of hell heard from it. This 
circumſtance, as you all know, was the occaſion 
of the erection of that antient church now ſtanding 
near it, and bearing that particular name of 0 
libera nos de Penis inferi |. 


As I was i paſſing by that place 1 mY not 
help recollecting the deſcription in your admired 
Sophocles * of the tremendous grove of the furies 
near Athens : but I ought to have reflected at the 

ſame time, how frequently a philoſophical judg- 
ment may ſtrongly diſcover the real voice of 
nature, and the genuine ſuggeſtions of reaſon and 
conſcience, even in opinions which, as this, have 
otherwiſe perhaps ſo very great a mixture of igno- 
rance and ſuperſtition. Saying this,” he walked on 
with them through the grove to. the villa itſelf, 


Fox ſome moments here the converſation took 
a a different turn; ſome of the young gentlemen 
admired again (though already ſo often viewed) 
the antique- ſtatues and marble bas-reliefs, with 
which the whole outſide of this country palace, 

(ful 


2 Vid. Edipus in Colono, 
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(ſtill more richly than that of the villa Medici) 
is covered on all its four fronts. Crite's pupil 
took notice of the hiſtory of the perſon who 
ereted this ſumptous edifice : it was cardinal 
Scipio; who (being when young in a ſtate of po- 


verty and obſcurity) was deſerted by his own 
family, but charitably received under the pro- 


tection and patronage of that of the Borgheſe : 
riſing afterwards to a very great fortune, he took 
the name of his benefactor, and from a principle 
of gratitude built and left this ſplendid palace to 
the deſcendants of that family, ro which he had 
himſelf thus originally and n owed his own 


exaltation. 


Tnis amiable young gentleman was proceeding 
with pleaſure to enlarge on this act of gratitude; 
but Crito obſerved, that highly deſerving of atten- 
tion as theſe noble antique ſculptures were, and 
the far more noble modern hiſtory of this place, 


- and of its founder; yet at preſent the buſineſs of 


the day was ſuch as to deſerve their whole atten- 
tion. That from the ſubject of their thoughts 
this morning at Serpentara, they might all in ſome 
degree imagine how terrible the pain of that ſelf- 


condemnation will be, when a man ſhall find 


himſelf really approaching to his laſt hour, under 
all the pangs, confuſion, and horrors of a bad 


conſcience : a bad conſcience (he added) ſo ter- 


rifying 
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rifying and tormenting even in the times of the 
greateſt health and outward proſperity, (as “ both 
Tiberius and Nero ſo dreadfully experienced) but 
which muſt ſtill be infinitely more terrible, in the 
near proſpect of the gates of hell, of the powers 
of mien and the bitter pains of eternal death. 


"dls we all chink dieply of this ſometimes ; 
more frequently than ſometimes ; though I bope 
and pray, that none of this company will ever, 
ever feel it. O my friends, bleſs Gop that you 
are not of this number; that you have time and 
. ſtrength to employ yourſelves in ſuch abundant 
works of goodneſs, as will bring you un at the 
_ 


Wovrp to Gop that it was now in my power 
to ſhew to you, or worthily to deſcrive to you, 
the exalted happineſs of a truly Chriſtian death- 
bed! What I have now to ſhew' you, is indeed 
far inferior; yet ſuch, as does very well deſerve 
your attention, | | 


Sve this, he are into the villa, and 
turned on n his right hand into that firſt apartment 
| Which 


e. Introdudtion to the character of Scæwola, and the 
deſeription of the temple of Veſta, in the third book. Vid. alſo 
the contraſt between the CS of Tiberius 'and Germanicus 

in this bock. 
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which is ſo nobly adorned by that famous ſtatue, 
in everlaſting Egyptian marble, of Seneca, ſinking 
indeed under the languor of death; but with eyes 
ſo elevated, and with ſuch geſture of countenance, 
lips, and hands, as ſeems to ſupply the place of 
his own moſt exalted eloquence, and of his own 
moſt elevated philoſophical reaſonings. Noviſſimo 
quogue momento ſuppeditante eloquentid, advocatit | 
ſeriptoribus pleraque tradidit. | 


| 
| 
| 


WHar pity is it, that Tacitus had not proceeded 
to inſert in his annals that laſt diſcourſe, from 
which the idea of this ſtatue was certainly taken, 
and which, in the times of that hiſtorian, wass 
the ſubject of ſuch general admiration, though | 
now unh.appily loſt ? Moſt unhappily indeed: for | | 
ſurely the reaſonings of ſuch a man at ſuch a time, | 
(that is of one of the wiſeſt of the philoſophical 3 
world when in his higheſt ſtate of wiſdom, and of 
his. fulleſt experience) all that he then ſaid, in hat 
bour of finceriiy, of the excellency of virtue, of 
the real emptineſs of riches, and of the real vanity 
of all human grandeur, would form one of the 
moſt proper, the moſt deeply ſtriking leſſons of 
inſtruction, for the minds and memories not only 
of the youthful, but of the aged. allo, 


— 


— 
— — 
— — 
— 


A per ſilence enſued, while the eyes of all 
. m the company were fixed on thoſe of that ſtatue. 
* Cklxo, 


a 
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CRT oO, after ſome time, reſumed the diſcourſe, 
deſiring them to ſit down fronting it; and then to 
elevate their minds to a ſtill higher ſubject. For 
the character, which he was now going to read to 
them, was not that of Seneca, but of one far 
ſuperior; one of the very higheſt perhaps in the 
whole hiſtory of the heathen world, who lived at 
the ſame time with Seneca, and died the ſame 
kind of death under the tyranny of the ſame 
Nero. 


T HRA S EAS. 


HRA SEA was one of the moſt humane 

and one of the beſt of men, though he lived 

in the age of the very greateſt cruelty and wicked- 
neſs. He equalled, if not ſurpaſſed, the virtues of 
Cato; though under the reign of Nero himſelf. 
The times indeed made it impracticable for fo 
wiſe a man to attempt to imitate Cazo in his ſtrong 


ſtruggles for liberty, and unyielding reſiſtance to the 

_ tyranny and uſurpation : for liberty was now no nobl 
more z its ſpirit, almoſt its name and memory, ſtain. 
had long been periſhed. Rome, ſo proud formerly hum; 
of its power and wiſdom, lay proſtrate at the feet 2 
of tyrants, whoſe greateſt praiſe was that they © 25 
he py 


were madmen, or ſtupid idiots *: for there was no 
kind of humiliating ſubjection, which the pride of o all 
| Kome 
Caligula, Claudius, Nero. 
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Rome was not to ſuffer, In this ſtate of public 
affairs, what was the object of the life of 7 hraſeas, 
of him who was a perſon of the higheſt rank and 
fortune in Rome ? The moſt exalted and venerable 
ſanctity of private life; the moſt undaunted, tho? 
patient, expectation of death. In both far ſuperior 
to Cato himſelf. 


In his death, he was at leaſt equal to this his 
great contemporary Seneca: in his life, he far 
excelled him. For Seneca (the faint image perhaps 
in ſome reſpects of Cicero) though ſo reſpectable 
for his eloquence, and ſtill more for the grandeur 
of his moral philoſophical ſentiments ; (thoſe his 
philoſophical works indeed are perhaps ſome of 
the moſt valuable, the moſt noble treaſures of the 
learned world) yet in adverſity, it muſt be owned, 
he ſunk very low; in proſperity, grew much too 
fond of riches and honour. . Stains, which even 


the many real great virtues of his life, and the 


nobleneſs of his laſt hour cannot wipe away : 
ſtains which he moſt probably acquired (a moſt 
humiliating juſt judgment on himſelf, and a moſt 
ſtrong inſtructive leſſon to us) by his over confi- 
dence in the ſtrength of his own virtue; (which 


he preſumptuouſly flattered himſelf was ſuperior 


to all temptations, both of proſperity and ad- 
verſity) and by his attributing and aſcribing with 
ſo 
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ſo blind and ſtoical pride whatever was good in 
his own breaſt to himſelf alone. How different 
(not to ſpeak of the great contemporary Apoſtolical 
characters) does the life of Thraſeas appear? How 
much more noble and uniform? No marks in it 
of pride; (though he was a Stoic) nor, on the 
bother hand, any of degeneracy, though it was 
continued'to an advanced old age. 


Coverep with glory as he was by the virtues 
of a private life, yet he did not omit doing to 


the utmoſt what good the times would really allow 


-him in a public ſtation. 


Hk was a ſenator, an office then of little 
real dignity, becauſe of little power in doing 
good; yet in it did he frequently ſhew an example 
of great fortitude, and great wiſdom duly tem- 
pered together. He formed, propoſed, and, by 
the weight of his wiſdom and goodneſs, carried 
ſeveral ſalutary laws. He checked in ſome degree 
the rapine and oppreſſion of the governors of the 
provinces. He checked in ſome degree the tyran- 
nical ſchemes of Nero himſelf over the inhabitants 
of Rome, While the reſt of the ſenators were the 
moſt abject flatterers, and inſtruments of the wick- 
edneſs, of their tyrant, (a tyrant ſo juſtly deteſted 
then and through all ſucceeding ages) Thraſeas 


alone 
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alone ſupported the dignity of virtue. With the 
moſt noble indignation he refuſed to join in their 
approbation of ſuch wickedneſs : more than once 
he publicly left his feat when ſuch matters were 
under deliberation, and went out of the ſenate, 
openly rejoycing that though Nero might indeed 
kill him for this, yet it was not in the power 
of the tyrant really to hurt or harm him in the 


Wirz the ſame ſentiments he really met his 
death. Poſt trucidatos enim tot inſignes viros, ad 
extremum Nero virtutem ipſam exſcindere concupivit 
inter fecto Thraſed, What a noble ſcene does that 


hour preſent ? 


Bur here let us pauſe a little, and conſider the 
ſtate of this great man's family; and of all the 
virtuous perſons who compoſed it, and who pro- 
bably owed indeed the greatneſs of their virtues 
to their imitating one another. Never was there 
a more noble family-piece : himſelf, venerabili 
fpecie, and the moſt virtuous character of his age 
and country. His mother, the famous Arria ; 
his ſon-in-law, Helvidius Priſcus ; and his grandſon, 
Pliny the younger ; his trend, the famous 22 0 
Arulenus. 


His 


| 
Il 
1 


———— —— ' — 
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His wife, and ſon-in-law, with Arulenus, and 
many other of his friends, attended him in his 
laſt hour. For while the ſenate were ſitting, 
deliberating publicly ( though ſurrounded with 
Nero's guards) on ſentencing him to death; (which 


indeed they did not, /ine ſummd meſtitid ac pavore) 


Thraſeas retired into his garden, veſperaſcente jam 


die. Thi illuſtrium virorum fæminarumque cætus agebat; 


maxime intentus Demetrio philoſopho, cum quo inqui- 


rebat de naturd anime, & diſſociatione ſpiritis, 


corporiſque. Quando Arulenus offerebat ſe interceſſu- 
rum ſenatiis conſulto (nam plebis tribunus erat) cohibuit 
ſpiritus ejus Thraſeas, ne inutilia & ſibi exitioſa 
tentaret. Conjugem tentantem exemplum Arriæ matris 
ſequi,” monet retinere vitam, (how ſuperior in this 
to Seneca ?) fliægue communi ſubſidium unicum non 
adimere. Flentes amicos (nuntiatum enim jam erat 


de condemnatione) faceſſere properè bortatur, neu 


pericula ſua miſcere cum ſorte damnati. Tum pro- 
greſſus in porticum, he met the officer, guards, and 
executioners. He received the death-warrant, Le- 
titiæ proprior ; quia Helvidium generum ſuum (whom 
he was apprehenſive would have been ſentenced 
to death with him) Talid tantim arceri cognoverat. 


. And then, though now wounded in many places, 


and ſuffering in the pains of death, he called the 
officer to him with theſe words, (which indeed 
ſeem to be properly addreſſed to the youth of all 

; | ſucceeding 
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ſucceeding times; for there are no times in which 
ſuch a leſſon is not uſeful) Specta Juvenis ! & 
omen quidem Dii probibeant, cæterùm in ea tempora 
natus es, quibus firmare animam expedit conſtantibus 
exemplis. And. then (like Seneca, who had indeed 
nobly preceeded him in the path of death but a 
little while before) he ſprinkled his blood on the 
ground, Libemus, inquit, Jovi Liberatori, — and 
expired. | 
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> CHAP. VIII. 


TWENTY<SEVENTH Day's CONVERSATION, 


() N Tueſday morning . theſe four _ Engljþ 


gentlemen ſet out from Rome in their 

coach; and paſling juſt oppoſite the great 

hoſpital at Ripe Grande, and by the Enxgliſb bury- 
ing-ground near Ceſtius's pyramid, they went out 
from the Oſtian gate. In about half an hour they 
arrived at that ſolitary and venerable church, which 
Theodofius the Great begun to erect there, to the 
memory of St. Paul: that famous church; the 
outſide, and roof, and payement of which indeed 
are ſo mean; (Theodoſius being dead, and the 
Roman empire overturned, before this edifice was 
finiſhed) but which in the inſide is fo nobly ſpa- 
cious, as to exceed \in the breadth of its body the 
Principal ſquare in Rome, Piazza Navona ; and is 
magnificently ornamented with ninety lofty and 
beautiful columns of the richeſt Grecian marble, 

and Egyptian granite, 


W1rTH great ſatisfaction the company paſſed about 


n hour in this grand church; and from thence pro- 
| : ceeded 


Ve 
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ceeded along ſome fertile fields, and verdant mea- 
2 dows, to the famous valley of Aque Salviæ. Having 
ſeen whatever 1s remarkable in this place, they 
returned home by way of the Porta Latina, the 
great amphitheatre, the Carcere Tulliano at the 
foot of the Capitol, and the church of St. Mary's 
in the Via Lata. 


Is the afternoon, when the air was now grow- 
ing cool, Crito with his pupil called at the lodgings 
of their two friends. They found them drinking 
their coffee at a table covered with many books of 
antiquities and hiſtory ; with many impreſſions in 
wax of ſeals bearing the royal and republican 
heads of Rome ; and above all with many coins of 
the upper empire. Crito 2 to the company 

to take their evening walk together: which they 
amplied with, as ſoon as they had finiſhed their 
coffee, and every one of them had ſeparately 
peruſed the following paper, which Crito had laid 
on their table among the ſeals and coins. 


SUFFERING VIRTUE. 


THERE ſeems to be ſome reſemblance between 

the beginning and ending of the hiſtory of the 
imperial family of the Cæſars, and that of the antient 
kings of Rome. Julius, the founder of its grandeur, 
ſeems in his martial life, and in the manner and place 
G 2 „ 
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of his death, th bear ſome likeneſs to Romulus; and 
Auguſtus, in the mildneſs and peaceableneſs of 
abo e forty years of his long and happy reign, 
ſeems to revive ſome image of Numa. The hiſtory 
of this family ends alſo in a Nero, as that of that 
race of kings did in a Targquin. 


Bur indeed Nero far ſurpaſſed Tarquin in wick- 
edneſs, and far ought it have been from us to 
have contaminated this book even with the mention 
of his name, if it was not for the memory of 
thoſe good men, who patiently ſuffered under his 
cruel tyranny. For a noble philoſophical patience, 
and quiet ſubmiſſion to torments and death, was 
indeed the chara#eriſtic of the Roman fortitude in 
thoſe times. The fortitude of ſo many great men 
in theſe their ſufferings, was indeed perhaps more 
noble than all the courage of the antient heroes 
of this country, in all their former wars and 
. conqueſts. 


_  FANNIUS * (the friend of Pliny) wrote an 

account of the laſt hours of thoſe many illuſtrious 
perſons, who ſuffered under this moſt bloody tyrant: 
and it is perhaps a great loſs to the world that 
this noble work has not reached our ages. Such 
an hiſtory would make us thoroughly ſenſible of 
F | | the 


* Vid. Pliny's Epiſtle to Maximus, book v. ep. 5. 
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the happineſs of our own times, and of our own 
of government; and would make us thankful to 
Providence, that theſe times of extreme perſecution 
happen ſo ſeldom. On the other hand, ſuch an hi- 
* ſtory would preſent to our view ſcenes of the ſudden 
deſtruction of the moſt rich, powerful, and noble 
families of the world, much more inſtructive; and 
ſcenes of afflicted innocence, much more moving; 
than the fineſt ſet. of tragedies, though wrote on 
the ſame favourite ſubject, viz. Suffering Virtue. 
Such an hiſtory would alſo ſhew to us, that as pro- 
ſperity is not without many fears and diſtaſtes ; ſo 
virtuous adverſity is not without many comforts 
and hopes, and high pleaſure of heart. It would 
ſhew us indeed many repreſentations of the force 
of virtue- in its laſt hours, much more elevated ; 
and many exalted leſſons of fortitude ſuperior to 
pain and death, much more ſtrongly inculcated ; 
than could have been done by any philoſophical 
diſcourſes on ſuch ſubjects. Such an hiſtory, plainly 
and judiciouſly wrote, would make vs aſhamed 
to complain or be uneaſy at any of the little 
(real or imaginary) trials of adverſity which may 
happen to ourſelves and would prepare us for 
ſupporting the greateſt, if we ſhould ever be 
called to them, 


Fleant & gemant, quorum delicatas mentes longa 
voluptatum contemplatio enervavit : (qud cum di Nuimus 
G 3 nee 
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nec apis aculeum ferre poſſumus) & ad leviſſimarum 
injuriarum motus collabantur. Nos autem (talium 


virorum exempla ſpeftantes, inter bæc ſtudia 
nutritos) pudeat laborem & calamitatem egre ferre. 


Feramus vulnera fortunzs, velut veterani, ſine 
ululatu, fine vociferatione. Libera fit noſtra virtus, 
inviolabilis; immota; inconcuſſa ; adverſus apparatus 
terribilium reftos oculos teneat. Nibil ex vulu 
mutet. SENECA. | 

Hence ſhould we learn alſo not to be weakly 
fond even of proſperity ; but to be ſuperior to all 
the temptations utriu/que fortune. 


Bur what would the ſcene be, if we ſhould add 
to it thoſe many other virtuous men, who ſuffered 
in the three preceeding reigns, under the malice of 
Tiberius, the madneſs of Caligula, and the ſtupidity 
of Claudius? What an appearance indeed does the 
hiſtory of Rome make from the death of Auguſta 
to that of Nero? How juſtly may that ſpace of 
time (about fifty years) be looked upon as the 
epocha of ſuffering virtue? The hiſtory of all 
ages perhaps | affords nothing equal to it of the 
ſame kind. The catalogue of 'theſe illuſtrious 
ſufferers is ſo long, that the ſize of this book will 
not admit of enlarging on them here. Even the 
hiſtorians of thoſe miſerable times ſeemed to be 
fatigued 
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fatigued with fo long a ſeries of crueities, and to 


| have contented themſelves with reckoning only 


the names, and giving ſhort characters of theſe 
ſufferers, (whoſe virtues were indeed at that time 
generally known and celebrated in the world) 
without entering ſo much as might have been 
wiſhed (for the ſake of poſterity) into a longer 
account. of each. But we have the leſs reaſon to 


| regret, this Joſs; as we find fully deſcribed, in the 


hiſtory af the ſame times, other examples of 
much higher merit, both in doing good and 
ſuffering evil; and which particularly teach us 
the beſt way of acquiring the higheſt fortitude. 
Non enim tam ſui fiducii nitendum eft, quam vota 
pro fortitudine facienda *. 


Fon we are to remember, that this period of 
ity. years was not only the period of ſuffering 
merit to the Romans alone. — It was ſo, in the 
highe& degree, to the whole world. —Let us 
recoflett Wno it was, thet was then ſuffering in 
Judæa. 


Foraſmuch then as CurisT has ſufſered for us, 
Iet us arm ourſelves with the ſame mind. Let us 
not think it ſtrange, if we are alſo called to the 


Jame fiery trial. — The ſervant is nat greater than his 


lard. . 
G 4 LI 


Cicero, Tuſc. Queſt, lib, v. in initio, 
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L us alſo recollect how many of his moſt 
holy diſciples (men like ourſelves) were then 
undergoing perſecution, and meekly pouring out 
their blood, in many different and diſtant regions 
of the earth; but particularly within the limits of 
the Roman empire, and under the walls of Rome 
itſelf. Let not us contemplate only the ſufferings 
and death of a Seneca; or even of a Thraſeas , 
one, if not more, of the greateſt Apoſtles, were 
then ſuffering at the very ſame time, and the very 
ſame place. The perſecutions of the Chriſtian 
martyrs then began to ſtain the annals of the 
hiſtory of this city. They alſo (like the martyrs 
of the Old Teſtament): were tortured ; (not ac- 
cepting deliverance) they. were floned ; they were 
ſawn aſunder; they were ſlain with the ſword, 
They, of whom the world was not worthy. TlepyMov 
EV YAWTHIKG EV eryeio; depuacu, UGEPBWEvOLy 0XBopever, 
| Kex8wevo, The very method“ by which the firſt 
Chriſtians . were by Nero's command tormented to 
death in his Circus, .in the very place where St, 
Peter's church now ſtands, 


Arx 


Vid. Tacitus, Annal. xv. Pereuntibus Chriftianis addita lu- 
dibria; ut ferarum tergis contecti, laniatu canum interirent; aut 
crucibus affixi; aut flammandi; et, ubi * dies, in uſum 
nocturni luminis urerentur, 
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Arx rx the peruſal of this paper, the company 
walked down in ſilence froni the Colle Hortulano *, 
(on which pleaſant hill their lodgings were ſituate) 
and paſſing by the church of cardinal Borromeo, 
and the lying-in-hoſpital at the magnificent Ripetta, 
(which is on the banks of the Fiber) they took 
boat, and croſſed that narrow but rapid ſtream. 
They landed on the oppoſite bank among ſome 
gardens; for the whole large ſpace between this 
part of the Tiber and the Vatican hill, is now 
nothing but gardens, fields, and meadows. 


© WriLz they were croſſing theſe, the conver- 
ſation at laſt began; on the ſubje& of the lat- 
ter part of Crito's paper, and on what they had 
ſeen in the morning, and in general on the Chri- 
ſtian antiquities of Rome. Among the many un- 
certain, and many falſe antiquities of this kind, 
(aid Crito) truth will oblige us to own that ſome 
few are very real, and very well deſerving our 
attention. For (not to take notice of the great 


amphitheatre, which all hiſtorians, particularly, 


if I am not miſtaken, our own great Dr. Uſher, 


agree to have been certainly the ſcene of the death 


of that moſt primitive ſaint, who was the diſciple 


® Its modern name is Monte di Trinitd. 
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of St. John, and ſucceſſor of St. Peter in the 


biſhopric of Antioch) it is not, I believe, contro- 


verted, but that St. 7obn himſelf ſuffered here at 
Rome the fiery tryal, though not: the death of 
martyrdom. And as to the great apoſtle of the 
Gentiles, St. Paul, it is moſt certain that he was 


even a citizen of this city, and that moſt part of 


his writings have this place and this country for 
their ſcene. The epiſtle to the Hebrews was 
wrote by him when in Taly: that to the Romans 


was, as appears by the title, addreſſed to the 


Chriſtian inhabitants of this city: the epiſtles to 
the Galatians, Epheſians, Philippians, Coloffians, the 
ſecond to Timothy, and that to Philemon, were all 
wrote by St. Paul, while at Rome. For here, as 
we all know, was he brought priſoner from Judæa; 
here he lived a conſiderable time, teaching not only 
the chief of the Jews, but many of the Gentiles alſo, 
particularly ſeveral even of Cæſar s bouſbold; here 
were his glorious chains made manifeſt in the whole 
Prætorium; here was he brought before the face 


of. the lion, that is Nero; here at laſt ſiniſbed be 


his courſe ; and accompliſhed (far more nobly than 
any of the heathen heroes of this city) bis boly 


warfare. 


ALL 
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Alx this is moſt certain, though the particular 
ſpots which they, ſhew here as the place of his 
hired houſe, and of his priſon, of his burial, and 
of his martyrdom, may perhaps all (particularly 
the firſt) be imagined to be ſo without any fure 
foundation. Certainly the Roman tradition as to 
theſe events, particularly the laſt, is mixed with 
many additional circumſtances, quite legendary 
and fabulous. | 


I cannorT however omit” moſt: earneſtly to re- 
8 to you for your Sunday's private ſtudies, | 
while at Rome, ſome of the writings which that 
great Apoſtle compoſed on this ſpot, particularly 
the exalted moral parts of them. For ſurely it 
ſeems ſomething very abſurd, after daily applying 
ourſelves with ſo much and fo laudable attention, 
to the ſo imperfe& characters of the Heathen 
worthies of this place; at the ſame time to ſhut 
our eyes to his inſtructions and example, who in 
ſo high a degree, after his Divine Maſter, was a 
light to lighten even the moſt learned part of the 
Gentiles, (particularly by his being ſo ready to 
preach the Goſpel, not only at Athens, but at Rome 
alſo) and to be the glory of his own people, 
whether we conſider him as an Mraelite, or as a 
Roman citizen. 


Wirn thefe thoughts I waked, and left my 
bed by ſun- riſe laſt Sunday morning: I then im- 
mediately 


oy 
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mediately withdrew into my cloſet; and there 
(after ſome ſhort, but, 1 hope, not ill-intended 
devotion) had the great happineſs to paſs ſeveral 
of the.calm, ſerene, and freſh hours of the day, 
in reading alane and on my knees that moſt divine 
epiſtle, which St. Paul wrote from this place to 
Mele Vane Dales 


Br this ſtudy did 1 prepare myſelf to attend 
you afterwards at your lodgings on that exalted 
buſineſs, which ſince the firſt beginning of our 
travels has ſo conſtantly called us together every 
Sunday morning, and which has thus regularly 
laid the ſureſt foundation for the happineſs and 
ee of 290 ſucceeding week. 


Bur, even while I was thus reading that epiſtle, 
my heart and my mind often recurred to you. 
Nor can I be ſorry for this wandering of my 
thoughts. For I am ſure, that I ought mw to 
| thank my Gop upon every remembrance of you, al- 
ways in every prayer making requeſt for you all with 
Joy. And this I ought to pray, that your love may 
abound yet more and more: that ye may be filled 
with all the fruits of righteouſneſs : that your modi- 
ration may be known unto all men: that ye may be- 
come the children of Gov, and ſhine as lights in the 
world : and that I alſo may on your account rejoice, 
that ] have not Iaboured in vain ; for ye are my joy, 
and my crown. O my beloved brethren, may ye de 
| the 
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the things, which ye have learned ! and may the God 
of Peace (that Peace, which paſſeth all underſtanding) 
he for ever with you ! [ Vid. Epiſtle to the Philippians.) 


O ur dear friends, may that heavenly reſigna- 


tion ſo breathing in this Apoſtle's writings, may 
his ſo fervent piety, (a piety which was in him, 


from his youth up, conſtantly accompanied with 


much learning, and with. a conſcience void of of- 
fence towards Gop and man) may his abundant 


love to his enemies, and unlimited charity to all 


men, whether Greeks. or Barbarians, Jews or Ro- 
mans, though ſo perſecuted by them all, have its 
due and indelible effect on our minds; ſuch an 


to explain or fully deſcribe. But may ſuch in- 
fluence, from ſuch writings and ſuch an example, 
in all its fulneſs deſcend and zeſt upon you ! For 
ul indeed ſhould I copy the great ſpirit of this 
Apoſtle, if I did not from my heart wiſh you all 
to be happier, than what I can conceive or wiſh 


to myſelf, and that not only now on earth, but 


even in heaven alfo, to all eternity. 


O ur dear friends, may you all be made bleſſed 
for myriads of ages, in the ſame mutual friendſhip 
and love, which now ſo happily connects you to- 
gether ! From the immenſe depth of that future 
eternity, may your happy ſouls then look back 


with pleaſure to the recollection of your. preient 


employ- 


effect, as is indeed far above my power to endeavour | 
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employments and ſtudies! May this retroſpect be 
one part of your felicity, even while your faculties 
ſhall be otherwiſe all-enraptured with the extatic 
viſion of the everlaſting glory of thoſe apoſtles, pri- 
mitive ſaints, and martyrs, in ſome of whoſe foot- 
ſteps Faw: are E in a r now treading. 


fr why, dear Sire, 45 you look thus earneſtly 
on me? Indeed I am deeply ſenſible of my infinite 
unworthineſs even to pronounce any of theſe ſacred 
names. Every time I make mention of them, my 
conſcience, cries out aloud to me, how unworthy 1 
am, even of the ground on which I ever tread, or 
of the air, which ever blows in my face. Yet let 
me be permitted gratefully to own the high happi- 
neſs with which my unworthy heart overflowed this 
morning, while we ſtood by the ſolitary Porta La- 
tina: before which gate is ſaid to have been the 
place of the ſufferings of the apoſtle and evangeliſt 
St. Jobn : whoſe heavenly heart was inflamed with 
the greateſt love to mankind ; and who was him- 
ſelf, probably on that account, the moſt beloved 
diſciple of the beloved Son of Gop. — Beloved, let 
us love one another: for love is of Gon : and every 
one that loveth, is born of Gop, and knoweth Gon. 
Hie that loveth not, knoweth not Gop : for GOD 
1s Love. [Vid. Epiſtle of St. Fohn.]J 

WITS e | Waits 


Vid. the kalendar at the beginning of the Common Prayer- 
Book, May 6. Vide alſo Cave's Hiſtoria Literaria, Szculum 
Apoſtolicum, vol. i. p. 16. 
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WII Crito in this ardent manner poured forth 
theſe celeftial benedictions on his young friends, his 
whole countenance ſhone with a rapturous glow ; 
and yet tears ſeemed to be ready to ſtart from his 
eyes. He pauſed, but no one ſpoke: he wiped 
away the tear. The young gentlemen turned aſide ; 
for their eyes were ſwelling too. He looked down 
on the ground ; and breathed from his” heart a 
deep, but happy, ſigh. 


I x xow not, faid Crito's pupil with ſome heſi- 
tation, how to interrupt you in this exalted medi- 
tation: but as we are now ſo nearly approaching 
to that part of the Vatican valley, where Conſtan- 

tine originally erected this famous church, dedicat- 
ing it to the memory of St. Peter; give me leave 
to requeſt your opinion concerning the martyrdom 
of that Apoſtle too in this city : that great Apoſtle, 
who was the peculiar friend and almoſt conſtant 
companion of St. Fohn ; a friendſhip (as I have 
heard you obſerve) ſtill more venerable and amiable, 
if poſſible, even than that of St, Paul with Titus, 
or with St. Luke. 


Tur point, dear Sir, ſaid Crito, has been much 
controverted: and, as we are ſo happy as not to be 
at preſent engaged in a work of controverſy, I was 
in hopes, that we ſhould be pardoned, if we were 
filent on that head. Yet, on the other, hand, ſurely 
the exalted ſubject of our preſent converſation 

ought 
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ought to impart: that ' generous warmth to all our 1 
hearts, which ſhould diſdain all mean timidity of o 
confeſſing our opinion concerning it. Moſt pro- Fr 
bably it is very true. But indeed I muſt acknow- 4 
ledge to my. ſhame, that really I have not as yet i 
ſufficiently applied myſelf to the ſtudy of that im- 
portant branch of the ſcience'of my profeſſion, Ec- 
cleſiaſtical Hiſtory, ſo as to be able to give you any C 
full and due information on. this point, and at the 15 
ſame time to do proper juſtice to the arguments of cli 
the writers on both ſides of the queſtion. But, dear po 
Sir, let us not at preſent enter on any ſubject, which In 
/ breathes the leaſt air of controverſy. Let us return "of 
to our former converſation ; the happy ſubje& of * 
which was benevolence and love; or (to uſe a more thi 
proper expreſſion) the celeſtial ardour of univerſal ve) 
charity, with which all the true ſervants and ſaints RN 
of Gop have been and are always inextinguiſhably 10 
inflamed : loving one another with a pure heart fer- Ne 
ventiy; and laying afide all malice, and all guile, and Ho 
bypocrifies, and envies, and all evil ſpeakings. * 1d 
Epiſtle of St. Peter.] * © 
Tax company were now arrived at the great , 
Piazza of the Vatican; they advanced to its center, pre 
to 


®* Vide Grotii Annotationes in epiſtolam St. Pet, i. cap. v. 13. 
See alſo Dr. Hammonds note on the ſame pallage, with his pre- | 
faces to both the epiſtles of St. Peter. alſo Biſhop Pear- tures 
fon's Poſthumous Works. See alſo Dr. Caves Hiſtoria Liter. this; 
Szculum Apoſtol. p. 5 & 7, where this matter is largely treatei 
of. See alſo (which is a more common book) Nel/on's Faſt and 

Feſtivals of the Church of England, p. 348, 349. June 29. 


preſerved the laſt diſcourſe of Seneca: but ſurely 
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to the foot of the great and famous Egyptian 
obeliſk. After that the young gentleman had for 
ſome time looked up with admiration on that vaſt 


maſs of poliſhed granite, Crito thus reſumed his 


former diſcourſe. 


Ir was around this very obeliſt, that the firſt 
Chriſtian martyrs were ſo cruelly tormented and 
murdered by Nero, as was mentioned in the con- 


_ cluſion of the paper left on your table. On this 


point all hiſtorians and antiquarians are agreed. 
Indeed the fact ſeems to be paſt diſpute ; for moſt 


of the ſouthſide of this great fabric ſtands on the 


ruins of the Circus of Caligula and of Nero: on 
this very ſpot were the Domitian gardens: this 
very obeliſk was brought from Egypt by Caligula, 
and placed by him very near this ſpot where it 
now ſtands on the ſpina of this Circus; in which 


Nero afterwards quæſitiſſimis penis afſecit Chriſtianos. 


Hortos enim ſuos ei ſpefiaculo oblulerat & Circenſe 
ludicrum edebat . 


We yeſterday regretted that Tacitus had not 


we 


lt ſeems ſtrange, that among all the paintings, ſculp- 


tures, c. in or near St. Peter's, there is not one that refers to 


this ſo celebrated and certain martyrdom of ſo many primitive 
Chriſtians on that very ſpot : no inſcription, --6-memorials a= 
" 6remony; in the leaſt relative to it. 


. 
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we have ſtill more reaſon to be ſorry, that the 
ſame hiſtorian has not preſerved an account of the 
behaviour and dying words of ſome of theſe pri- 
- mitive martyrs. For prejudiced as he was againſt 
them, yet he ſtrongly aſſerts their innocence, as 
to the crime for which they ſuffered. The ſpectators 
too of this infernal cruelty, cruel as they were 
themſelves, and prejudiced in the ſame manner, 
yet felt their hate for theſe ſufferers turned to pity 
and compaſſion. Miſeratio oriebatur, ſays Tacitus: 
a compaſſion not only the uſual effect of human 
nature in ſuch caſes, and increaſed by the general 
opinion of their innocence, but probably encrea- 
fed ftill much more by the behaviour and dying 
words of theſe the primitive ſaints, and proto- 
martyrs in Rome; who, all around this very obe- 
liſk, poured forth their ſouls unto death; in the 
midſt of ſuch inſults, ſuch calumnies, and ſuch 
cruelties; full of patience, full of peace, full of 
the hopes of immortality. 


May we not juſtly apply to them (and how 
can we better conclude this evening's meditation ?) 
the moſt moving account of the bleſſed proto- 
martyr in Feruſalem, who being full of the Holy 
GrosT looked up ſtedfaſtly unto heaven, and ſaw 
the beauens opened, and. the glory of Gov, and 
Jæsvs rhe fon of man ſtanding ut the right hand cf 

So. 


r =: 
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Gop. On whom the people ran with one accord, 
and caſt him out of the city, and flew him, calling 
upon Gop, and ſaying, Lord Jesvus ! receive my 
ſpirit ; and he kneeled down, and cried with a loud 
voice, LorRD, lay not this fin to their charge; 
and, when be bad ſaid this, he fell aſleep. 


END of Book the Fougrk. 


® Com (in this particular) the dying ſpeech even of 
de with this of $t. Stephen, and how mferior will the 
ſpirit of the former appear? 
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BOOK v. 


CHAPTER I. 


TWENTY-EIGHTH DAs CONVERSATION. . 


II is uſual for travellers. to divide the 
1 time of their reſidence at Rome into two 
parts; between which, they generally 
make an excurſion for ſome weeks to 
Naples. This Engliſh company had the happineſs 
to make the ſame tour: a tour highly agreeable to 
one of the young gentlemen, on account of the 


Vol. II. | H excellence 


K 
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excellence of the mufic there, (the ſcience of the 


place) and to another, on account of the antiqui- 
ties in that neighbourhood, which are of ſo very 
poetical a kind, illuſtrating as much the remote 
hiſtory of Greece, as that of Italy itſelf. Crito was 
highly / entertained with the moſt curious natural 
hiſtory of that wonderful ſoil; as they were all 
with the various pictureſque proſpects of that 
country, to the adorning of which each of the 
four elements conſpires; the balmy ſerenity of the 
air, and the brightneſs of the ſun; the calmneſs 
of the ſea, and the fertility of the ſhores, iſlands, 
promontories, &c. all crowned with the greateſt 
bounty and beauty of nature. 


Var often did they turn their thoughts towards 
Rome, and towards the exalted characters of its 
antient worthies. On the road from thence, as 
they paſſed by the Tres Tabernæ and Appii Forum 
tand again when at Puteoli) Crito reminded his 
young friends of the ſubject of their laſt conver- 
ſation. His pupil, on the other hand, pointed out 
to him and to his two friends, (who looked with 
pleafure on his raptures) the ruins of the villa and 
ſepulchre of Cicero near Mola; and, within a few 
days after their arrival at Naples, brought them at 
breakfaſt ſome branches of lawrel, which he him- 
ſelf had ppp — that morning on Virgil's 


deb. 
WHILE 
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junior; and the ruins of the Cumæan villa of 


115 
Wu x they continued in the neighbourhood of 
Naples, they viſited, with great pleaſure and re- 
ſpect, Miſeno, the ſtudious reſidence of Pliny 


Cicero, the ſcene of ſome of his dialogues; the 
country retirement of the great Scipio near Linter- 
mm; and the fields hear Stabiæ, where Decius 
devoted himſelf : the beneficent works, both in 
ſea-ports and other edifices, of the public-ſpirited 
Agrippa at Averno and Bauli; and that moſt magni- 
ficent temple at Puteoliꝰ, erected by Marcus Au- 
relivs, to the memory of his good father Antoninus 
Pius, on the very ſpot (according to ſome authors) 
where he died, 


Zur above all, mount Peſievits drew their 
attention : eſpecially as there happened to be a 
conſiderable eruption during their ſtay at Naples ; 
a ſcene which recalled to their memory that great 
and terrible eruption during the reign of Titus, 
When the whole mountain was ſhook. to pieces, 
and many cities buried at its feet; and when 
the whole air of Tah, particularly at Rome, was 
filled. by it with the moſt peſtilential and deſtructive 
yapours. In all which different kinds of public 
diſtreſs, Titus ſo nobly exerted himſelf, according 
to ** title and office of father of his people. | 

H 2 ON 


This anfle is at preſent generally galed the temple of 


Jupiter Serapis 
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Oy their return to Nome, this company made no 
their firſt viſit to thoſe: noble edifices, which are pu 
ſtill ſo grand memorials af Titus's and of YVeſpafiar's du 
by 
ing 
int 


"reign. For it was the happineſs of this ſon to 
accompliſh what his father had begun; and that 

much more in relation to the works of pen 
mne | 


Wesens inal Rome, a more grand ſet of ruin 
antiquities than theſe, which ſtand cloſe together, 
and in which both of theſe two emperors had thus 
ſo joint and ſo nobly undivided a ſhare. 

FissT, that moſt famous triumphal arch til 
covered with the ſpoils of Feru/alem, that ſolemn 
monument of the divine puniſhment on the wicked. 
[neſs of that great city : for Titus was conſcious 
that he was only the inſtrument of that puniſhment. 
O de 'ux hin eavrov were My yap duroc Teavre 
_ 181pyaobai, Oc Je op p erde dune va. Th; 
-E2UTB. Ripa. mann 


e the vaſt FOE the labour in 
great degree of the captive Jews; which nation 
(as one of the young Soft eng remarked) was 

4 * * 1 : not 


II. the medal of Titus, ata m holding a branch 
of olive, and ſeated on an heap of os Fry 


1 Vid- che prophecy of this in the goſpels. Vid. alſo Sacred fi the #44 
— book the firſt, chapter the { Hm | 
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not only moſt magnificent in ſome of its own 
public buildings while in proſperity; but alſo 


during its ſeveral captivities very much contributed 


by its labours to raiſe ſome of the greateſt build- 
ings in three of the moſt famous ſeats of empire 


in the world, Egypt, Babylon, and Rome 


Nax the arch and amphitheatre, are the vaſt 
ruins of thoſe Therme +, which this public- ſpirited 
8 W emperor 


* 


On the election of a new pope, the head rabbi of the tea 
thonſand Jews ſettled at Rome, meets the new pope in his pro- 
>ffion_ to the Lateran between this triumphal arch and this 
amphitheatre, and beſeeches protection for himſelf and his 

le; holding in his hands the five books of Meet. — Na 
fv Rome is tormented or burnt by the inquiſition, as in 


ortugal, 


+ Therme was the name given by the cuſtom- of thoſe times 
to a large collection of buildings intended for very different 
kinds of uſes. For they included not only a vaſt abundance of 
baths (ſo great and general a convenience for health and clean- 
lineſs at that time at Rome, and to this day at that ſecond Rome, 
Conflantinep/e) but even many works, which, in our own cli- 
mate and tune, would (under proper regulations) become great 
public ornaments and benefits: great bafilicas, halls, port, cos, 
theatres, gymnaſia, gardens, libraries, ſchools of philotophy, 
and eyen temples were included in their vaſt extent. All theſe 
various edifices being, for the better convenience of the public, 
thus drawn together in one place. (Theſe were adorned with 
the richeſt marble pavements and columns, and with the nobleſt 
works of painting and ſculpture; and it is very remarkable, 
that the famous ſtatue of Lavcon was found in the ruins of 
theſe Therm of Titus.) ˖ n 601% 2318 e ; 

Aprippa's Therme were, on this account, for the better ac- 
commogation- of the inhabitants of the different, parts of this 
valt city, ſituated in the Campus Martius; thoſe of Titus on 
the Efuiline ; thoſe of Conſtantine on the Quirinal ; and other 

1 14 a. * "_— 
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Emperor Titus, with the generoſity of an Agrippa, 
erected on that large part of the Eſquiline hill, 
over which Nero had extended his proud palace 
ee er 


Hic ubi miramur, velocia munera, Thermas, 
Auſtulerat miſeris tełta ſuperbus ager. 
Reddita Roma ſibi eft ; & ſunt te præſide, Czſar, 
Deliciæ populi, que furrant domini. 


Bur the moſt venerable and auguſt of all theſe 
edifices, in reſpe& both of its antient aſtoniſhing 
ſplendor, and of the humane intention with which 
it was erected, is the temple of Peace: the firſ 
perhaps that ever was conſecrated in Rome with 
that moſt amiable title, | 


| Tang company ſurveyed this great and loft) 
ruin from the Via Sacra; efteeming it no bad 


omen that in this their ſecond viſit to Rome, they 
had begun their courſe of antiquities under Crito's 
direction, at the ſame. place where they did their 
133 
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Nor 


very great Therme on the Viminal and Aventine : ſome of 
theſe (nor were thoſe of Titus the leaſt) were near a mile in 
- FTircuit. 
T be famous monument of , near Thebes, in Eg yf!, 
Was a collection of buildings of nearly the ſame kind. 


Vid. page 1. vol. i, 
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Nor content with this common view of it, they 
went behind the arches; and, paſſing through the 
garden of a neighbouring hoſpital, afcended its 
large roof. From thence they viewed, not without 
freſh aſtoniſhment, widely ſpread all around them, 
the magnificence of antient Rome; (in the center 
of which they were now placed) and particularly 
the ſtupendous greatneſs of the neighbouring am- 
phitheatre and Therme. 


ArTER ſome time they deſcended again into 
the garden of the hoſpital; and fat down on the 
border of a circular fountain, under the ſhade of 
ſome apricot and orange trees which grow and 
flouriſh here, almoſt without any care or cultyre. 
From this fountain is a moſt venerable though 
confined proſpect, through the three ſpacious arches 
of this temple, towards the neighbouring gar- 
dens and cypreſs groves on the oppalite Palatine 
hill, 


How happy (ſaid one of the young gentlemen) 
if among theſe vaulted roofs, we could now hear 
ſome airs of that opera of Titus, by Metaſtafto, 
to which we attended with ſuch rapture while at 


Naples? How retired and ſolemn a ſpot (ſaid Crito's 
pupil) is this garden? How proper for inſpiring a 
perſon of genius, with poetic ideas of the ſweeteſt 
kind? What an ode might ſome of our lyric poers 

H 4 (with 
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(ich whom England is now ſo honoured) in this 
place, before this ſolemn proſpect, and by the 
murmurs of this fountain, pour forth to the god- 
deſs of this temple ? 


Kg Twy nar oH TIaphevey. 
© Evniyervis Hippohtus, 


| Welcomin g her happy ( chough ſo late) acting) at 
Rome; and mixing with her praiſes, thoſe of Titus, 


A goddeſs, and an hero, how far ſuperior even to 
Homer's Minerva, and her favourite companion, 
a. | N / I. 


I isn indeed ſaid Cyito that we had ſome 
ſuch compoſition to peruſe here; even if it was 
compoſed by ſome of the young perſons of this 
company. Such a ſubje& indeed, as the character 
of Titus, deſerves to be treated 'in a far more 
ſpirited manner, than what I have been able to do 
in the paper of notes now in my hand : which in- 
deed conſiſts of ſcarce any thing but plain extracts 
| from hiſtory. 


Bur if many * of the life of Titus would 
afford ſuch excellent and happy ideas to a poet of 
the greateſt genius, and- (what is of high conſe- 
quence in that art) of the beſt heart; there are 
other parts of it, which would furniſh very im- 
portant (though ſome of them far from agreeable) 
Eng to a moral philoſopher. £7 £ 


ahi 1 | SAYING 
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SayiNnG this, the countenance of Crito became 


melancholy ; he pauſed, fixed his eyes on the 
ground, and then with a ſigh proceeded as fol- 
lows, 


T 1 7 


HE hiſtory of Titus preſents indeed one of 
the greateſt examples of goodneſs in the 
beginning of youth; and ſtill much more ſo, in 
that latter part of life, when the faculties of the 
mind are at the higheſt, and the man is in the 
greateſt reſpects in his moſt perfect ſtate. But 
alſo it contains a very melancholy example, ſhew- 
ing the extreme importance cf taking the utmoſt 
care of our conduct, in that perhaps meſt danger- 
ous part of life, to which you, my dear friends, 
are now approaching. I mean thoſe years which 
form the latter part of youth, and the —"_ 
of the ſtate of manhood. 


Lr us conſider Titus in theſe differen periods 


How glorious and amiable was the beginning 


of his life? In puero ſtatim corporis animique dotes 


en plenduerunt. Memorid finguloris erat; & Aoci- 
litate ad omnes artes; ad poeticam præſertim, muſicam, 
rbetoricamgue. Adoleſcens, ſummd' induſtriæ nec mi- 


gore modeſtiæ Jami, eribunus militum in Britannia 


vent. 
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meruit. O my dear countrymen, how pleaſing is 


this reflection, that England was the theatre of the 


_ early virtues of this moſt amiable young hero; 
and that many places in our country were adorned 
with ſtatues then erected to his honour ! 


Bur it is for ever to be lamented, that this ſo 
_ glorious morning of his life grew afterwards very 
much clouded. For in the following years (with 
tears muſt we own it) his hiſtory preſents a very 
mixed ſcene, while virtue and vice ſtruggled for 
the poſſeſſion and empire of his heart. His heart 
was indeed naturally noble and good, and had 
received great improvements from his early educa- 
tion: yet it now grew corrupted ; partly by the 
example of his father's avarice *, but infinitely 


more by the luxury and vicious 8 of this 


great city ; for youthful libertinage will in a ſhort 
time ruin even the greateſt natural goodneſs of 
heart, and in a high degree obliterate all know- 
ledge and all genius, In this ſtruggle more fre- 
quently indeed his virtues were ſuperior : for he 
always continued to be a dutiful and loving ſon, 
and a moſt affectionate brother. 


Ir is in particular highly to his honour, that in 
the midſt of the horrors of that moſt bloody war, 


(when 


tf What a pley is it, that the great and eminent virtues of 
4 'oþafian ſhould (like thoſe of Cato the Elder) be ſo diſgraced 
by ſack a vice ? 


FI gs agrees 


8 
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(when above 1,400,000 Jews fell victims to their 
own wickedneſs, cruelty, and mad enthuſiaſm) the 
benevolence of Titus frequently ſhone forth with 
the greateſt luſtre, His conduct in Judea was 
indeed generally a moſt noble example of military 
fortitude in its true and full dignity; that is, 
attended and adorned both with modeſty and 
mercy. | 


| FREQUENTLY in the height of victory did he 
forbear to execute his former threats on the enemy, 
Frequently did he endeavour to preſerve the in- 
habitants of Jeruſalem from that deftruftion which 
they were ſo madly pulling on their own heads, 
His merciful conduct indeed to ſo abſtinate an 


enemy, as well as his kindneſs and goodneſs to 


his own officers and ſoldiers, have crowned his 
memory with the greateſt encomwms ; encomiums, 
which ſurely ought to make very deep impreſſions 


on your hearts, ſeated as you are at preſent within 


2 piſtol-ſhot of his moſt elegant and magnificent 
triumphal arch. — In looking on that till remaining 
monument of the wars of Judæa, how many parts 


of the hiſtory of Joſephus, confirming this high 


character of Titus, preſent themſelves to our re- 
collection ? 


Bur yet, notwithſtanding all theſe juſtly merited 
Fraiſes, there were certainly many ſcenes in that 
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moſt bloody tragedy, which ſeem to be ſtrong 
examples of the truth of that famous obſervation 
of marſhal Twrenne, viz. That a military profeſſion 
is very dangerous to perſons deſirous of leading a 
life of goodneſs *. For the ſcenes of the inhuma- 
nity of war are able to harden the beſt heart: 
the henevolence even of a Titus often failed in 
this dreadful work, and ſometimes degenerated 
into ſavage cruelty ; ; cruelty not confined to 


| Js alone. 


. Bur ler 6s tum a from tis di 

| agreeable part of the life of Titus, and with joy 
ſalute the approach of that time, when at laſt his 
virtues fo ſurprizingly obtained the compleat poſ- 
ſeſſion of his heart; utterly annihilating in it all 
propenſions to luxury, avarice, cruelty, or any 
other vice; and filling every part of it with the 
| Fam nobleſt, and moſt benevolent em 


0 MY dear young friends, Joy: is the young 
man, Who imitates the conduct of Titus in that 

ä great time of tryal, when he firſt became his own 
maſter, and the maſter | alſo. of ſo many other 
perſons !_ Happy is he, who (like Tue) then 
makes the firſt day of his coming to the poſſeſſion 
2 his fortune, che opening ſcene of a life of 


590 | | tan noble 


For further ſatisfation or this head, vide Reflections on 
the Life of the emperor Probus. 
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| noble and prudent beneficence , who then propoſes 
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and fixes to himſelf the ſublime joy of excelling 
in goodneſs, as the exalted obje& of all his future 

purſuits; and who with ardour and conſtancy 
perſeveres in daily purſuing this moſt wiſe and 
glorious plan of life, of diligently and indefatigably 
taking all opportunities of doing good to all 
For how mean are all objects and deſigns of 
human life in compariſon of this, of gaining the 
divine mercy and favour, particularly by doing as 
much good as poſſible to mankind ? 


From this happy period, the hiſtory of Titus 
becomes quite pure from all reproach; and indeed 
conſiſts entirely of an uninterrupted ſeries of truly 
great and good actions. His reign indeed was 
quite filled with thoſe continued deſigns and 
works of beneficence, by which he acquired 
that moſt glorious title of Amor & delici.e generis 
bumani. | 


So induſtrious was he in recovering, if poſſible, 

che time formerly moſt unhappily miſpent, that it is 
univerſally known in what manner he with a ſigh 
expreſſed his regret, in having ſuffered one day 
to paſs, without having marked it with ſome good 
action. Amici, inquit, diem perdidi. A ſentiment, 


moſt deſervedly for ever conſecrated in the annals 


of mankind, as 3 more worthy of eternal 
| memory 
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memory and praiſe, than all the hiſtories of the 
moſt victorious kings, conſuls, and emperors of 
this famous city. 


Ow his firſt acceſſion to the throne, he inſtantly 
diſcovered to the world his amiable temper : he 
immediately publiſhed. a proclamation, by which 
he confirmed all the gracious acts of his father; 
without obliging any perſons (as had been before 
the cuſtom) to ſollicit his particular grant and 
permiſſion to hold the favours, which they had 
received from his predeceſſor, Yeſpaftan. 


Ox taking poſſeſſion of the office of High-Prief, 
he declared that he received this ſacred dignity, as 
an engagement obliging him to obſerve the greateſt, 
moſt continued mercy to all; and to be much 
rather willing to periſh himſelf, than to conſent to 
deſtroy one other perſon®. — He indeed conſtantly 
pardoned all who had conſpired againſt his life, 
with joy taking this opportunity of imitating his 
father's good actions T. He forgave his brother, 
who was wretched enough to be capable of forming 
the ſame vile deſigns: he endeavoured to melt 
his hard heart by the moſt continued goodneſs, 


and 


be Helis fotiits, quam perditurum. 
t Veſpaſiani, patris ſui, inter cetera bona, illud 


rte 
rnimicitias oblicviſei : adeo ut Vitellii hoftis fui filiam locupletiffimd 
Vn & wiro ſplendidiſimo in matrimonium de 


A. Vier. Epiſt, c. 17. 
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and favour to him. Conjuring him with tears, in 
his private. diſcourſe, to be ſenſible at length of 
the kindneſs of his heart towards him, and to 
return fraternal friendſhip for ſuch ſincere love and 


affection. 


Tu only perſons, whom Titus treated with 
ſeverity, was that race of falſe accuſers, with 
which Rome in thoſe ages, was ſo unhappily filled. 
With true magnanimity he refuſed to liſten to any 
information againſt any libellers, &c. For it is 
impoſſible (ſaid he) that I ſhould be really hurt by 
them, as long as I continue to do nothing to 
deſerve it. 


As to friendſhip, it is in a particular manner 
greatly to his honour ( conſidering his exalted 
ſtation) that he really deſerved to meet with good 
friends, by feeling himſelf the value of friendſhip, 
and being attentive to fill all its duties. —Irt is 
remarkable, that his ſet of friends were ſo well 
choſen, that whoever had obtained his favour and 
eſteem, found a like confidence repoſed in them 
by the virtuous princes his ſucceſſors. —Ir is alſo 
remarkable, that he always moſt affectionately 
honoured the memory of he friend of his childhood, 
his ſchool-fellow, young Britannicus. Such a cir- 
cumſtance is ſurely not a trifle in the higheſt 
characters; highly agreeable, I am ſure, it muſt 
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de to this preſent company, who all can ſo happily 
date your mutual love and friendſhip * the 
| TE i: N your lives. 


Bur there are three great actions in the hiſtory 
of his reign, which it would be the greateſt in- 
juſtice not to repeat. His benevolence had three 
great occaſions, on which it was able to exert and 


diſplay itſelf in its full glory. 


I, For in 7M reign happened that dreadful 
eruption of mount Yeſuvius, the deſcriptions of 
which you read with ſuch attention at Naples, 
while the image of that horrid ſcene was in ſome 
degree really preſented to your view. How then 
did you reverence the memory ' of Titus, who 
(with the ſame benevolent ſpirit as influenced the 
| ſovereign and ſenate of Great Britain in the late 
dieſtruction of Liſbon) immediately appointed per- 
ſons of the higheſt rank, to conſider of ways and 
means for the relief of the inhabitants of that 
region of deſolation? In order to haſten and per- 

fect ſuch relief, Titus himſelf viſited that ſpot of 
danger, and aſſigned abundant funds for reſtoring 
the ruins of that unhappy country. 


2. Tux eruption was followed by a peſtilence, 
of "ſuch extreme malignity, as in this city to 
oP away ten thouſand perſons in a day. Titus, 

according 


A 
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A OR his uſual goodneſs, ſpared neither 
pains nor coſt to give all poſſible relief: ſtaying 


himſelf in the midſt of the infection, (as General 
Monk did in the plague of London; and as was done 
ſtill more nobly by that famous biſhop of Marſeilles, 
in whom Borromeo revived) himſelf viſiting the 
fick and dying; and in every article, non modo 


principis ſollicitudinem, ſed etiam parentis affectum 
unicum præſtans. 


3. Tuis dreadful peſtilence (like that of London) 
was ſoon followed by almoſt a general conflagration 
of this whole, city. — How then did Titus behave ? 
With the , moſt aſtoniſhing greatneſs of mind he 
declared himſelf the only loſer : he took on himſelf 
the hole enormous loſs, His wiſe and exact 
economy. of the immenſe revenues of the Roman 
empire, enabled him to perform that vaſt work of 


charity. With the greateſt abundance he poured 


ſorth all the imperial treaſures for the relief of the 
poor ſufferers and with the greateſt joy conſecrated 
all che ornaments of his own, whether city or coun- 
try, palaces, for the reparation of the edifices of 


public utility, particularly the temples. 


Sven (among mam other good actions) were 
the works of the emperor Titus + : ſuch was the 
— 4a I Hh a 


Ma. the Appendix to this Volume. 
k the hiſtory of den works ef benafcrter is in lf 


amazing. 
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height of - goodneſs, to which he ſo ſurprizingly 


exalted his character, after having very narrowly 
eſcaped ſinking into the aby/s of wickedneſs and 
vice. May you, my friends, nobly imitate theſe his 
moſt bright, moſt amiable virtues | May you ſur. 
paſs his character, at leaſt in one great article, by 
continuing to make your lives from your youth 


up, virtuous and noble in all their parts, without 


one ſpot, without one blemiſþ ! 


| pw is hs lee den but, as 
the company were returning home from the Tem- 
ple of Peare, they were ſtopped for ſome time at 
the gate of the meighbouring antient building, 
W dry many 


"Tax 5 0 G0 "Biking indie” des per 
| forming there, (being a celebrated compoſition of 
DO. en to ſorne of the nen pſalms) 


amazi gerte * they were 
all — the Hort Ar. 


reign of Nuo years only ? 

But let us remember, that the hiſtory of the moſt glorious, 
the moſt virtuous, the moſt beneficent character, which ennobles 
the annals of the whole earth, extends no futther than the ſpace 
of Yhree years only. 
= that we ſhall be pardoned, if, on this occaſion, 

reader to the collect of the ſecond leſſon of 
aud pur of th e fourth book of the Sacred Exerciſes. - 
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irreſiſtihly drew them into the porch. Nor was it 
FF 
nnn Bus 


"ArTzRWARD3, dyring the remainder of their 
walk home, the company gave their earneſt atten- 
non to the following refletions of Crire. | 


Some weeks ago, ſaid he, (on that moraing, 
when you, my dear young friends, went to ſee 
the annual ceremony * of portioning the three 
hundred maidens at the church of Sama Maria 
ſepra Minerva) I walked out alone to this church 
of St. Adrian; which (as you know) was antiently 
A or of Time. 


gar Joyp.in ge f the fide chapels, which 
vs chen entirely ſolitary ; and finding fortunately 
in my Pocket the noble dialogue of Cebes, (che 
ſcene of which is deſcribed to have been in a 


cemple of the, /ame name) I peruſed ſeveral parts 
af it with great pleaſure in that place; eſpecially 


as the ſacred ſentiments contained in that book, 
ſeemed to me not to be totally unworthy of the 
breaſt of any Chriſtian, even while meditating in 


the holieſt part of am Chriſtian church. 


I 2 TN 


* At this ceremony, the maidens who are to receive their 
Portions come in proceſſion, all dreſſed in long and flowing white 
robes,” ſuch as are ſeen in ſeveral antique ſtatues of Roman 
matrons, Their faces in particularly are covered exactly in the 
lame manner as ſome of the moſt famous buſts. 
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In my return to your lodgings, (where you had 
appointed ſome young painters to meet you at that 
hour) I could not help confidering, whether or no 
ſome modern allegorical painter might not be able 
to extract from this Tabula Cebetis ſeveral ſcenes, 
which might be proper ſubjects for the employment 
of his pencil: ſubjects, worthy indeed even of 
Rubens, or of ſome other maſter WIR nobler 


-Two face in panicaer of u. kind then 
truck and filed my imagination. K 


I. Taz fiſt, au, a e to. defigned,' a as to re- 
preſent, on one hand, the true Iladeia, attended 


by her two fiſters, Aayde.a and Iso; and on the 
| other, Wiſdom, accompanied by all the virtues; 

and, in the midft, Celeſtial Happineſs, the mother 
of them all, nabe ert drs vd, Neno 
Heu ehevdepus, | xa Eamon ted cep cuanbe. ray 
aht 2 


2. To this plendid picture, another might be ad- 


ded; perhaps not an improper companion. I mean 


the repreſentation of the heaven-born Meravola; 
. while, 
av Oray ad. 116 rapap ma-, Ti ee aur 
ru tar Sunape M Ruf uHẽð᷑p0u. Kds dl . e tert, us 
rer ztsbnnera rue fDαu, Yνν. 


£2 #&avzy Epyarrs x XRANSYS Naxys. 
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while, with all- gracious, all-merciful charity, ſhe 
condeſcends. to viſit amov oJvpus xa Kaxod aijhovieess 
the dark and deep dungeon of the penitent, and as it 
were their infernal priſon and limbus. EFaye evre; 
» Meravo en THY Vd Xe GUVICYTIV Zabrον,ν ere 
Jokav nai. ext upay, Tw ug AAM N Tadnav 
aura. Kabaphevre; ur aur, owtovraly nai paragon 
na euda moves YIyvovTai EV TAvTi T0 fu. 


Two ſuch infrufive paintings might not per- 
haps be improper ornaments for the picture-gal- 
lery of any univerſity : eſpecially if the beautiful 
buſt of Germanicus was placed under the firſt of 
theſe paintings; and that of Titus (tho? it would 
EE TI RR EO under 
* 
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e. 


c HA P. — 
'TwznTY-NINTH Day's CoVvERSATIO. 


RITO, this morning, informed the com- 
pany, that the character, which he next 


propoſed to offer to their conſideration, was 


one of the moſt amiable in the Romas hiſtory, 
that of Pliny junior; that he had drawn up this 
character on two papers, one for this morning, 
the other for the following day: but that, as no 
monuments of Pliny himſelf could be expected to 
be found, he would propoſe to them to take this 
opportunity of viſiting the principal monuments 
of thoſe two emperors, under whom Pliny flou- 
riſhed; thoſe of Nerva to-day, thoſe of Trajan 


to-morrow. 


Cros behind the temple of Peace are ſtill to be 
ſeen ſeveral noble remains of the Forum Palladium 
vel Nerve *. The area of it is indeed filled with 
ſame ſtreets of modern houſes; but around it are 
ſeveral antique. edifices, which give the highef 
idea of the magnificence of the ſeveral Forums in 


'® Limina t Pacis, Palladiumgue Forum, MaRT1Ab. 
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Rune. For on the ſouth - ſide of this oblong 


area, is ſtill in great meaſure remaining the front 
of the temple of Pallas; all of Parian-marble, 
and of the nobleſt Grecian ſculpture. Over the 
entrance, the ſtatue of the goddeſs ſtill preſerves 
her antient ſtation: and the rich frieze of the 
whole front is moſt elegantly adorned with the 
ſeveral pacific arts of her invention, particularly 
that great and happy one of the woollen manufac- 
ture; which, with all the other arts of Minerva, fo 
much flouriſhes at preſent in Great Britain, a 


Towanps the eaſt appear the long, lofty, and 
maſſy walls of the precin& of the ſame Forum: 
and towards the north, (nearly oppoſite to the 
temple of Pallas) ſtands part of a moſt ſtately por- 
tico, ſupported by ſeveral rich columns of the Co- 
rinthian order, of Parian marble, and fifty-four feet 
in height: being part of the Curia which Trajan 
generouſly erected to the memory of his patron 
and adoptive father, Nerva : for Trajan's reſpect 
and gratitude to Nerve was almoſt as remarkable, 

I 4 > 


® Beſides the great and ſo well known Forum, there were ad- 
joining to it ſeveral other ſmaller Forums, added by ſeyeral 
emperors : on one fide, Forum Boarium; on the other, Forum 
7 it Ceſaris, Forum Auguſli, Forum Palladium, and Forum Tra- 


| Jani: ſo that at leaſt one whole fide of the Capitoline hill had 


at its feet an uninterrupted chain of theſe Forums. — The Cam- 


"pits Martins was adorned with ſeveral others, particularly thoſe 


of Antoninus Pius and Marcus Aurelius. 
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as Nerva's love to the public was in chuſing ſuch 
2 ſucceſſor. 


„ 

' Unpzx the ſhade of this lofty portico, the 
company ſtood for ſome time converſing on the 
reign and character of this mild and merciful ſove- 
| reign; ſo loving and beloved by his people; whoſe 


grey hairs were in this reſpect almoſt as venerable 
as thoſe of Numa, and whoſe government ſeemed 


Tt be formed on the ſame beneficent plan with 


that of Titus. For, far from continuing the cruel 
ſpirit of his predeceſſor, Domitian; (under whom, 

particularly during the latter years of his tyranny, 
theſe ftreets ſo frequently ſtreamed with the moſt 
illuſtrious Roman blood ; all merit, whether mili- 
tary, judicial, or ſenatorial, was hated and ſup- 
preſſed ; almoſt every laudable ſcience was diſcou- 
raged, all the philoſophers baniſhed. and expelled 
from this metropolis, and the Chriſtian religion 
moſt ſavagely perſecuted * in all parts of the empire) 


end een chi 2s "Thraſear and St, Paul ſuffered 

about the ſame time under the tyranny of Nero ; ſo alſo, under 

that of Domitian, were Epifetus and (that infivitely greater 

perſon) St. John perſecuted and baniſhed about the ſame time. 

So falſe is the notion, * bad emperors were in general 
Chriſtianity. 


protectors of 


2 


L 
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climates. He was the patron and progetor of 
the ſenate ; he aboliſhed the odious laws of Leſe 


| Majeſtas ; he ſuppreſſed the perſecution againſt 


the Chriſtians ; and in general, to uſe the words 
of Tacitus, primo ſtatim beatiſſimi ſeculi ortu, Nerva 
Ceſar res olim diſſociabiles miscuit principatum & 
ſibertatem. A character, which is the chief jewel 
even in the moſt ſplendid crown of Great Bri- 
tain. 


Hum1LiTyY and modeſty accompanied him even 
in the higheſt ſtation : he was full of frugality in 
his own expences, and of ſelf-denial in the uſe of 
his own property. But generous to all the poor 
citizens of his metropolis, for whom he was 
continually providing ; and liberal to the other 
cities of the empire ; particularly to thoſe which 
had been afflicted by any public misfortunes, 
The extent of his charitable ſpirit may be judged 
from one inſtance, that of his providing for the 
maintenance and education of the children of the 


poor throughout all Tracy. 


NERVA being (like many illuſtrious perſons 
of Great Britain) a deſcendant of a family ennobled 
by the law, it is no wonder that he ſhould be earneſt 


for the ſupport of juſtice and the laws ; but mercy was 


his favourite virtue: that abundant mercy, which 
tho' ſome men 1 * eſteem it exceſſive, dangerous, 
and 


N 
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ad eres ad argument of weaknels of mind; yet 
ſurely moſt nearly reſembles the mercy and long, 
ſuffering of heaven. It certainly has crowned the 


memory of Nerva, as well as of Titus, with the 
| moſt noble elogium, that ever can be beſtowed on 
the ſpirit of any human government. Gratiſina 
ac beatiſima ſemper fuit mY ſent ſervandorum 


baminum _ 
* this manner were the young gentlemen pro- 


ceeding in their converſation, when they were 
checked by Crito; who moſt unwillingly reminded 
them, that however true and juſt theſe noble elo- 


giuins were on the later part of the life of Neva, 


yet there were other times of his life yery con- 


trary. Much indeed is it to be wiſhed, that the 


| hiſtorians in reverence to ſo good an old age had 
ſuffered the early part of his life to have been 


buried in utter and eternal oblivion ; thus ſhewing 
to his memory that mercy, which he in ſuch in- 
numerable works of charity had ſhewed to others. 


That mercy be to others ſhe'd, 
| That mercy A | 


Lax us 3 (continned Crito, turning his 


ſteps from this ; portico of Nerve towards the 


neighbouring temple. of Time) be ſilent on this 


head. —Ifi in the wretched hiftory of Rome, we 


ale 
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are deſrotis to find any trtily and wraily worthy 
character in the interval between Titus and Pliny, 


Et us not thimk of Neron, but of the geat and 
god AGRICOLA. 


«* „ * 


Fon the nature happy diſpoſition of Aoxi- 
eoLa's mind to all moral and other inferior accom- 
pliſkments was, from his earlieſt youth, greatly 
by the care of a ttuly affectionate parent; 
who ſent him to an univerſity, at that time fa- 
ii6us on Beh thole accounts, and particularly ſe- 
tufe from the contagion of the bad e 
thi then ſo wretched Capital. 


Tut happy conſetuences of this education ap- 
partd afterwards; not only in the goodneſs of 
his private life, (particularly in his early conjugal 
umon with his moſt amiable Decidiana; vixerunt 
ird tomicardis per muttam caritatem) but alſo in 
ee and military character. 


Wait r Aaſtor of Alia, he ſhewed the i integri- 
ty of a Rutilius in that province: while Prefe# of 
Ajtirunia, he ſtill continued tb practice the ſame 


neorrupeed virtue; joining to it, great wiſdom and 


Freat induſtry in the diſpatch of all the provin- 


72 bulinefs. In his conduct, no 2 marks ever ap- 


peared 
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| peared either of injuſtice or ayarice, of humour 
or of pride. Merciful he was to his people; yet 
reſpected by them : ſevere, when neceſſry; yet 
univerſally beloved. 


As to his niliery life, Britain was the theatre 
of all its ſplendor : and you, my dear and noble 
friends, will, I am ſure, join your hearty wiſhes, 
that the noble military youth of the ſame country 
may always duly ſtudy all the ſeveral ſcenes of it: 

' imitating that ardent, yet wiſe, valour ; that de- 

45 ference and obedience to ſuperior officers; that 

1 - moſt diligent application to the ſtudy of the ſcience 

of his profeſſion, which Agricola ſhewed, while in 

his youth aid-de-camp to general Suetonius Pauli- 

nus: imitating alſo that prudence and active merit, 

which he afterwards ſhewed, when promoted to 

the command of a legion : imitating, above all, 

that generoſity, affability and goodneſs to both 

officers and ſoldiers; that induſtry, fortitude, con- 

duct, and in all reſpects great military character 

which Agricola ſo gloriouſly diſplayed during the 

eight years campaigns, while he was commander 
in chief of all the forces in Great Britain. 


Bor let me add, that all theſe his domeſtic, civil, 
and military virtues, were rendered ſtill infinitely 
more reſpectable and amiable by that ſincere hu- 
mility of heart, and conſequential fweet exterior 
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modeſty, which accompanied and adorned them all 
For, as to his domeſtic happineſs, he never attri- 
n 
the great virtues of his Decidiana.— As to the ho- 
nours, acquired in his civil employments, they were 
the natural, but entirely «nſought and undefired conſe- 
quences of his merit. His military glory alſo was 
attended, from his earlieſt youth, with great diffi- 
dence and humility : and conſequently drew not 
after it any envy or malice of his youthful rivals. 
When general in chief, he continued always moſt 
willing to promote the glory of others; and yet as 
to himſelf and” his own heroiſms (even when he 
was crowned with the greateſt victories) he conti- 
med alrays as modeft as Agrippa, or Turenne. 


"By the ſame moſt bleſſed ſpirit of -humility - 
(that fret ſource of Felicity of heart) he was 
enabled to bear with patience, and even with hap- 
pineſs, all the mean ingratitude, miſerable in- 
juſtice, fearful haughtineſs, and infulting ſcorn 
and envy, with which he was received on his re- 
turn to the Roman court after all his glorious 
achievemenits in Britain. The ſweet modeſty of 
Agricola was capable indeed, in ſome degree, to 
alſwage and ſoften even the hard and rancorous 
heart of that worſt of tyrants, Domitian, towards 
him, = 7; ! i Re” . \ 
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Tux ſame true humility {a far different and far 
ſaperior Principle in al geſpects w any politic 
mid and ſelſib caution) accompanied and bleſſed 
© Wl his furyre retired life; and at Jaſt comforted 

bim eyen on his death-bed, and encircled him in 
his laſt moments with her attendant virtues, be- 


hoy and ws [PFs 1 and 


Plaid quicſcat det v us add oer wilde to thoſe 
of his dutiful, loying, and beloved fon, Tacity) 
in picrum. Manium loco! and may you, my dear 
young friends, (who were. lately exprefling your 
concern, that the marble . buſts of the excellent 
Agricola are ſo ſcarce, even here at Rome) remem- 
ber the concluding words of the ſame hiſtorian: 
. Simulacra vultũs bominum imbecills ac mortalia ſunt: 
forma mentis 4terns 3 guam tener; & exprimere, un 
per alienam materiam E atem, ſed inis ipſe mor 
bus poſſis. Quidguid ex Agricold amavimus, 17 
guid mirati 4% * n 4 in ani. 
mis hominum, c. wll -1 


| Reguitſeat in pace repled Crito's pupil. Suck 
goodneſs of character certainly entitles him to that 
charitable wiſb, even from us, the deſcendants of 
his. generous enemies. Let permit me, my dea 
Crito, to remind you, that, when I had the me- 
-  lancholy 
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of 
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uocholy pleaſure of reading Tacitus life of Apri- 


colg to you, you certainly were differently affected 


by the different parts of it. How was your good. 
heart ſhocked with the recital of the conqueſt of 


our country, even to its utmoſt limits ? Animus 


meminiſſe borret, lutiuque refygit. How did you 
pity our brave, ſlaughtered, or enſlaved, an- 


ceſtors? How frequently did we both forget that 


the Roman general was the hero of the. hiſtory ? 
ad, how did we turn all our love, reſpekt, and 
ardent wiſhes to the ſide of Galgacus? in a much 
more ſtrong manner, than (while reading the Nad 


of Hefor, 


5 8 Supremum patrie levamen 
A * Mum ruiturc. 

Ir ſuch are (as I believe) the ſentiments of ad 
Exghomen, while reading the military hiſtory of 
Agricola ; how much more deeply muſt theſe our 
two young friends and dear companions be af- 
feted by it? They, whoſe antient family-man- 
lions are ſituated in thoſe counties, which were 
the /aft retreats of the unhappy perſecuted Britons: 
dne, near the ſhores of Mona, (twice conquered 


by Agricola) and the other, near the Grampian 
mountains of Caledonia; on the very ſpot, which 


Was 


at Weſtminfer ) they were ever exerted on the fide 
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| was alſo honoured in after fitnes by the habitation 
| of the unfortunate Wallace, that modern patriotic 


hers, not in the leaſt inferior either to Gaigacus, 
or CaraBacus 3 2 5 


I. T let us, with happy reſignation, ſubmit to 
the orders of Providence ! On duly conſidering 
all things, we ſhall certainly find the Roman con- 
queſt of Britain to have been in its conſequences, 


in many reſpects, a moſt happy event to us. And 


on this conſideration, (a conſideration, I remem- 
ber, ſuggeſted to me ſeveral years paſt by Crito) 


ought we not, my dear young friends, to. en- 


deavour to ſuppreſs thoſe fighs, which have roſe 
from our hearts, whenever, ſince our arrival at 
Rome, we have viewed the antique triumphal in- 


_ ſcription, (de Barbaris Britannorum gentibus & Re. 


gibus) which n retaining on the walle * 
yy terras'? | 


* „ * 1 
Bur let us think oe i buſineſs 1 the diy 
the peruſal of one of Crito's papers on the cha- 
rafter of Pliny. .But where to read it ? This 
is by far too public a place. Where better, 
than | in the adjoining, and never too often viſited, 
great 
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great Forum; and, under the ſhade of choſe very 
Nara. which were fo honoured by Pliny himfelf, 
a& well as by his friend Tacitus, and inſtructor 
Walen 


AccorDINGLY the company walked acroſs the 
Forum y and retiring to a ſolitary part of it, far 
down on the fragments of ſome marble columns, 
ling between the Roftra and the temple of 
Concord. 


PLINY, Junior, 
From RoLLiwn, &c, 
| PART 1. 

APPY that young man, who is connected 
with thoſe who are in any degree the true 
honour of their age and country! But how far 
more happy is he, whoſe friends are illuſtrious, 
not only for their abilities, but for their virtues 
alſo? How glorious in each of theſe qualifications 
were the friends, with whom Pliny was ſurrounded 
from his infancy ? How glorious would the afſembly 
of them appear, if all drawn together in ane con- 
verſation- picture“ by the pencil of a Raphael, the 
great author of the eccleſiaſtic council, and of the 

I 4 ſchools 


® Theſe are the two nobleſt converſation-pieces ex- 
A= 
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| ſchools of Athens in the Vatican palace? How 


worthy to appear among them, on the other hand, 
did Pliny render himſelf ? and what additional 
ſplendor did his character reflect on theirs ? 


| InviurTzLY happy was his firſt —_— 


Firginizs life; that with his guardian Virginius Rufus: 


moſt truly great hero; who, though one 2 the 
principal deliverers of the world from the tyranny 
of Nero, yet refuſed to ſucceed him in the throne, 
Several times was he proclaimed emperor, but 


conſtantly. did he refuſe to accept of it; he was 


ſatisfied with his patriotiſm ; he retired to a literary 
life. His modeſty and humility there continued 
equal to his other virtues ; conſequently he was 
univerſally revered. Full of honours and days 
he arrived in tranquility. te the-eighty-fourth year 
of his age, and ended his life when one of the 
-beſt of princes, the father af mankind, Nerv, 
was on the throne: nor had Rome for many years 
beheld a more ſolemn and magnificent ſpectacle 


than what was exhibited at his public funeral, 


by the command of that excellent emperor : the 
hiſtorian - Tacitus (then conſul) ſpeaking, probably 


on theſe Raſtra, his funeral oration, 


Hic fitus et Rufus ; pulſe qui/Vindice quondan 
Imperium aſſeruit, non ſibi, ſed patriz, 


% + 
I 
* 
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Abilities 1 in the inſtruction of youth, by which he 
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Tux paternal affection with which this great 
and good man took care of Pliny, was returned 
with the greateſt filial love. With what affection, 


gratitude, and reverence does Pliny honour his 


memory. in ſeveral of his epiſtles ? Indeed it is 
very probable, that ſo noble an example, ſo con- 
ſtantly placed before his view during his early 


years, was the real foundation of all the future - 


nobleneſs and goodneſs of his-own- heart. 


His next connection was not leſs remarkable: 


that with his uncle, Pliny the elder. This moſt > the 


famous man had acquired all his glory by the moſt * 
efficacious and certain method; that. is, by the 
moſt indefatigable, moſt conſtant induſtry, - Young 


| Pliny, who ſtudied all his actions, diligently imi- 


tated this moſt remarkable part of his character; 
and conſequently, like him, became one of the 
principal glories of his age and country, though 
in a different kind of ſtudy. He ſurpaſſed indeed 
his uncle in one of the moſt important articles; 


by adding to his great literary labours and accom- 


pliſhments that, without which they are all vain, 


| hie pietate Prior. 


His third hn connection was that EE his 


inſtructor, the celebrated Quintilian. For Quinti- — 


lian was very remarkable, not only for his great 


did 


” 
Pr 
. 
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did ſuch great and extenſive good to the public, 
(willingly on this account perſevering to labour for 


above twenty years in his ſchoal, and afterwards 


to diligently employ the remainder of his life in 


thoſe his ſo famous writings on that ſame impartant 


fubje&) but he was alſo ſtill much more remark. 
able for the moſt amiable ſweetneſs af his own 
temper, and real worthineſs of his own character. 
Qualifications, moſt highly and abſolutely neceſſary 
for ſuch a ſtation. Indeed he was in general one 
of the moſt wiſe, benevolent, and virtuous men, 
who ever guided their own or other perſons lives 
by the imperfe& rules of Pagan philofophy. 
Among his numerous and illuſtrious ſcholars, 


| (who all regarded him with the trueſt filial love 


and reverence) Pliny was the youth who brought 
him conſtantly the greateſt pleaſure and honour, 
by the elegance and ſolidity of his compoſitions, 


by the fruitfulneſs of his genius, and the indefa- 
 tigable induſtry of his ſtudies, and far above all 


theſe merits, by the ſimilar goodneſs, and won- 
derful benevolence of his heart, How mutually 
happy and honourable to each other, are ſuch 
maſters and ſuch ſcholars ? 


Ir is alſo very highly to the honaur of Pliny, 


that nobly liberal as he always was in the general 


encouragement of all perſons of real learning, he 


aaa nd conc manner to this his 
ever 
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ever honoured old maſter. During his whole life, 
he continued to ſhew, on all occaſions, the kindeſt 
warmeft gratitude for all the obligations which in 
his tender years he had received from him; gra- 
titude, marked out by many real acts of love 
and friendſhip, and by many real benefits con- 
ferred. 


To theſe glorious connections let us add thoſe 
other ſtill more noble and exalted characters, thoſe 
pillars of public virtue and liberty, which ſoremark- 
ably adorned the family of Pliny, and the circle of 


| his friendſhips, Tbraſcat; and afterwards Arria 


Thraſear 


Arria 2 


Minor. 
Helvidii 


Minor; the two Helvidii Priſci; Fannia; Ruſticus Prijci. 
Arulenus; and Senecio. Growing up under their nme. 


inſtructions, continually inflamed by their fo great 


Ruſticus 
—_— 


examples, (each in different virtues) no wonder Sengcios 


that by a correſpondent virtuous ardour in his own 
breaſt, he rendered himfelf worthy of fuch friends. 
His gratitude in particular and affection to them 
was inviolable, as all his actions, and all his wri- 
tings bear witneſs : in the worſt of times he paid 
the greateſt yeneration to their merits z nor ever, 


in their heavieſt dangers and diſtreſſes, deſerted 


any of them or of their families; though himſelf, 
on that very account, devoted to deſtruction, and 
(to-uſe his own words) ſcorched with the lightening 
of the tyrant, Domitian, which flaſhed all around 
" 

N Iy 


: 1 
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In his youth he made acquaintance with the 


philoſopher Artemidorus ; and entered into the 


ſtricteſt intimacy with him. How warmly does he 
in his epiſtles ſpeak of the ſincerity and integrity, 
the benevolence, generoſity, and gratitude which 
he had obſerved in that truly wiſe and worthy 
man's character? And how did he himſelf imitate 
them? When Artemidorus, with all the other 
learned men of Jtaly, were baniſhed from their 
country by the tyranny of Domitian ; Pliny kindly 
viſited him in his diſtreſs, though at the great 


hazard of his own life ; and made him a preſent 


of a conſiderable ſum to diſcharge ſome debts 


and though Artemidorus s other friends „ who both 


which he had contracted upon very glorious occa- 
ſions; though at that very time Pliny was himſelf 
obliged to borrow the money for this purpoſe, 


in power and fortune were capable of aſſiſting him, 
ſtood coldly at a diſtance, without contributing 


| How benevolent indeed was Pliny to all his con- 
Martial. temporary literati ? How charitable to Martial? 


Silius - 
Halicus. 


How candid to Silius [talicus *? But to thoſe learned 


men, 


* Silius Ttalicus was very remarkable for having reformed 
his character, and by a moſt approved behaviour having, like 
Titus, cleared it from former vices. He was alſo remarkable 
for having, by his diligence, highly improved his genius, (which 
at firlt very moderate) and thus riſing in literary repy- 

| tation 
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men, with whom he was connected as 4 friend, 
how amiable was His behaviour, and how exem- 
plary ? Never indeed is the Pierian muſic ſo fweet, 
as when the inſtruments of the ſeveral goddeſſes, 
all accord together in perfect harmony. Virtue 
in general is the higheſt ornament to literature; 
and of all virtues, none perhaps does more honour 
to learned men, than ſuch mutual benevolence. 
This was the lovely character of Optimus Virgilius®* 
in the Auguſtan age: nor was Pliny's inferior to it. 
How kindly do we find him employing himſelf 


for his friend Suetonius; ſometimes in providing Suetorias. | 


for him a pleaſing retirement, in which he might 
agreeably proſecute his ſtudies j ſometimes by his 
intereſt at court, procuring him other conveniencies 


and honours of life. To Tacitus, how undiſſembled Tacitus. 


was: his love? How earneſt his regard for his glory 
as for his own? How ſuperior were they both to 
all the meanneſs of rivalſhip ? Chearful and 
v | | familiar, 
tation far above perſons of much greater, but neglected, talents, 
Moſt remarkable was he for his moſt zealous and induſtrious 
ſtudy and imitation of Cicero in oratory, Virgil in poetry, More 
majorum, qui (ut Plinii verbis utar ) . l en udicabant ad 
imitandum fibi non optima quæ gur proponere. Vid. Martialis Epĩ- 
gramma in eundem. | 
® wn Anime, quales neque candidiores 
Terra tulit, neque queis me fit dewindtior alter. | 
e Aae PIE] 3 Horace. 
+ Query, If the amiable part of Tacitus hiſtory (that of 


Titus, Nerva, &c.) was remaining, whether we ſhould not 
probably 


448 1 ee. * v. 


d \ * 


ſpondence. How — — is it, in — 4 their 
epiſtles, to obſerve Plizy conſulting this his noble 
friend on the beſt method of making his bene- 
Kicenee (either to his friends or to his country) 
more.efficacious z to obſerve them both mutually 
_ conſulting and correcting, encouraging and aſſiſt- 

ing each n een en wn en 
W * | 


Ho agreeable, (ſays he himſelf) how noble 
“ js ſuch acorreſpondence*? and how am I pleaſed 
s with the thought that poſterity (if it ſhall at all 
* | concern itſelf with us) will not ceaſe to mention 
ved together. Both nearly of the ſame age 
„ and rank, both mutually aſſiſting and promoting 
* each other's ſtudies. When I was a young man, 
and you (a little more advanced in age) in the 
prime of your reputation, I endeavoured to 
« follow your ſteps, and was deſirous to be con- 
* ſidered as next in character to you. Proximus 
* buic, longo ſed proximus intervalla, You were 


« my moſt worthy model, and at the ſame time 
e ſeemed 


probably find that hiſtorian's 33 and refleftions full as 
amiable as thoſe of Pliny himſelf. 


Lib. vii. ep. 20. ad Tacitum. 
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; « ſeemed to me from the ſimilitude in our diſpo- 
r e ſitions, to be the moſt eaſy for my imitation. 
. It is particularly agreeable to me, that in all 
I companies, where learning is the topic of con- 
) e yerſation, we are always mentioned together, 
y « my name immediately following yours. Our 
. « living and dying friends always remember ug 
d * together. Since therefore we are thus cloſely 
linked together by ſuch a ſimilitude of ſtudies, 
“ manners, and reputation; ſhould it not mutually - 
tend ſtill more to inflame us with the moſt ardent 
+ affeQtion for each other?” 


Tos perſons, under whoſe kind examination 
and correction theſe papers may come, are humbly 
deſired to recolle& whether or no there are in 
tuſkory, any traces to be found of any connection 
between Pliny and Plutarch: a circumſtance very Plutarch, 
probable from the literary eminence of both theſe 
contemporary great men, from their frequent 
journies into each other's countries, and their 
mutual connections with the greateſt and wiſeſt 
men in each; and ſtill much more probable from 
thoſe great ſimilar excellencies of temper, that 
overflowing benignity of heart, which breaks our 
on all occaſions in the writings of each. For the 
hours which were not occupied in ſtudious induſtry, 


were by boch of chem alike employed in a continual 
| courſe 
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courſe of beneficence and love to their country, to 


their relatioris, to their friends, to their dependants, 
to their ſervants; merciful were they even to 
their beaſts ; for the true benevolence of a great 
mind extends itſelf through the whole compaſs of 
exiſtence, | and ſympathizes with the diſtreſs of 
every creature capable of ſenſation. But moſt 
ſimilat were they to each other in the grateful 
regard which they both always bore to the little 
towns of their birth: Plutarch to Cheronea, Pliny 
to Como. (Which town and its lake, and its 
particular ſhore, ſtill called Pliniana, you viſited 
with ſuch pleaſure in your journey through the 
 Milaneſe:) Each of theſe great and learned men, 
whoſe fame was ſpread to the utmoſt extent of 
the whole Roman empire, took a particular pleaſure 
in contriving ſomething that might be of real 
benefit to the mim en of theit 


* 


How 


- * What anxious concern 4. Pliny 4 8 on the fickneſ⸗ 

"of his domeſtics? and how amiable (among the collection of 

bis letters to his great and imperial cans Supper does that 

letter to his ſteward appear, in which he takes ſuch generous 

9 that ſervant Who had nurſed his in- 
ey | 


+'It is ſaid, that at Come an ac?:.emy inſtituted by Pliny is 
even to this day ſtill in being, and ſtill employed to the ſame 
If fo; it is probably the moſt antient univerſity in the 
2 rn. if I am not miſtaken, eſtabliſhed another 


of learning on the ſame ſpot. 


"$37 4 
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How moving an example of that natural affec- 
tion and generoſity, which is ſo laudable in all perſons 
of rank towards the little towns of their birth or 
reſidence ? (for never is a great or learned man 
more laudably employed than in doing good to 
his poor country neighbours) and alſo of that 
charity, that moſt amiable, moſt beautiful Charity, 
which is the child of Benevolence and Humility, 
and derives above half its charms from the lat 
—— its true mother 


vor. I. E Ense 
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CHAP. II. 
TaiRTIETK DAY's CONVERSATION. 


A DJOINING to. the Forum of Nerva, 

ſtood antiently the moſt magnificent ſquare 
; of Trajan. At its four angles were four 
grand triumphal arches. The four ſides were 
lofty porticos *; in the middle of one of which 
was a conſular baſilica, or court of juſtice ; and 
oppolite to it, on the other ſide of the ſquare, a 
temple in which was preſerved the famous Ulpian 
library. All theſe edifices were adorned with the 
| moſt ſuperb ornaments both in marble and bronze: 
the whole area too was richly paved with marble, 
and in the midſt of it aroſe that ſtately column +, 
which is the only part now remaining of all this 
moſt ſumptuous ſcene of magnificence. 


Tar 


Some fragments of the marble columns, of five 
feet in diameter, were ſome years ago found deep under the 
_ foundations of the modern houſes here. For in effect, the 

magnificence of Rome is almoſt as much buried under ground, 
as of Herculaneum itſelf. + 


Ii is in height one hundred and twenty-eight feet, and 

wholly compoſed (including even the pedeſtal and ſtairs within) 
of no more than thirty-four immenſe blocks of white marbie 
piled on one another. Vid. Abate Venuti's excellent Account of 
the Roman Antiquities, | 
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Tun company early in the morning ſtood for a 
vag time admiring this moſt famous pillar, and 

doubting whether or no it was not far preferable 

to any even of the Egyptian obeliſks; and whether 

even Sefoſtris (whoſe works and character ſo nearly 

reſemble thoſe of Trajan; and in whoſe time the 
dominion of Egypt was at its greateſt extent, as 
he Roman empire was during the reign of this 
emperor) ever, erected on the banks of the Nile, 
Ganges, or Danube, ſuch a column. They looked 
down with admiration on its vaſt - pedeſtal, fo 
richly adorned with ſculptured trophies; and up 
its ſhaft, ſo entirely covered from top to bottom 
with the fineſt bas reliefs *, though on the north 
and eaſtern ſide greatly injured by time. Some- 
times they caſt a melancholy look around them, 
enquiring in vain for the places were once ſtood 
the ſeveral triumphal arches, porticos, Sc. All 
dow vaniſhed like the baſeleſs fabric of a viſion; 
which leaves not the leaſt track or veſtige bebind 
it, 


Bur the edifice, the loſs of which was by Crito 
the moſt regretted, was the Ulpian library; which, 
of all the numerous libraries founded by Trajan 

"EY in 


The fame ſolid block of marble goes through the build- 
ng, being-adorned on the outſide with theſe moſt noble ſculp- 
luresz and on the infide of the pillar being hewn into Reps 
that form the ſtairs, | 
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in different parts of his empire, was probably by 
far the principal. How pleaſing an employment, 
added he, muſt it have been to Pliny, (who ſo 
celebrates his friend and ſovereign's patronage of 
ſcience, and who himſelf was ſo fond of erecting 
a ſeat of learning in his own little town of Como) 
to have collected and regulated for Trajan this his 
imperial Roman library? A library, equal perhaps 
to the modern Vatican. How pleaſing too is the 
thought, that he frequently might perhaps have 
met here his illuſtrious contemporary, Plutarch; 
(as Cicero deſcribes himſelf meeting Cato in the 
library of Lucullus) and have aſſiſted him in com- 
paring the Roman with the Grecian part of this 
vaſt collection of literature *? How happy an TY 
employment too, for two ſuch generous hearts as ſo his 
thoſe of Pliny and Plutarch, the adorning it (as it 
was at the emperor's expence) with the ſtatues of to hi: 
all the learned men of both countries, as well 
_ -thoſe of the preſent, as thoſe of antient times? 


Bor where ſhall we paſs the hot hours of this 
morning? Shall we go to any of the ſhady gardens 
on the Faniculan hill, near the fountains of Trajan 
aqueduct? Or ſhall we rather take boat, and paſs 
this day on the Tiber ? In three hours we may fall 


down the ſtream from hence to the ſea, and there 
viſit 


The Uhian was divided into two libraries, one for Gretk 
books, the other for Latin. 
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viſit the remains of the famous Portus Trajanus, 
or (if you rather chuſe it) the place and ruins of 
the celebrated Villa Laurentina of Pliny, near 
Oftium. If our time in the boat ſeems long, how 
agreeably may we employ it in reading ſome part 
either of Pliny's panegyric, or of his epiſtles, both 
of which I have in my pocket. 


Tr1s propoſal was ſcarce ſooner mentioned, 
than approved : the young gentlemen immediately 
ordered their coach to drive to the Aventine hill; 
at the foot of which, near a place till called 
Selunca di Caco, they took boat. 


As Crito had brought Pliny's works with him, 
ſo his pupil had not forgot thoſe of Virgil. Scarce 
was he ſeated in the bark, but he began reading 
to his young friends thoſe lines in the eighth 
Aneid, which deſcribe Aneas's voyage up the 
Tiber, and his landing at that very ſpot which 
they now ſaw before them. As they ſwiftly fell 
down the ſtream, he turned to ſome other verſes 
in the beginning of the ſeventh Æneid; but was 
much diſappointed to find the appearance of the 
country near the Tiber ſo totally changed from 
what Virgil deſcribes it in both theſe books. Not 
the leaſt remains left of that beautiful foreſt, 
which ſo pleaſantly crowned its banks, and ſhaded 
its ſtreams : 
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Variæ circumgque ſupraque 
A mwuetæ ripis volucres, & fluminis alveo, 
Atbera mulcebant cantu, lucoque volabant. 


ALL this delightfully romantic (and as it were 
American) ſcene, is now vaniſhed, Yet ſtill the 
banks, though bare of trees, have their beauty, 
as well as the ſtream itſelf; though it is much diſ. 

coloured with the richneſs of the ſoil; and in all 
reſpects far inferior to the Thames, either near the 
ſtately bridge of Weſtminſter, or among the plea. 
fant iſlands of the royal college of Eaton. As they 
drew near the ſea, the ſtream began to widen, 
+ but no appearance of any ſhips ſailing on it, or of 
any lying at anchor. The time will come, (but 
may many, many centuries firſt elapſe !) when the 
river from London bridge to Graveſend ſhall be a 
much deſerted. 


Asour noon they abſerved the Tiber divide 
itſelf before them into two branches; the iſland 
between them being the famous ſola Sacra. Bore 
by the ſwiftneſs of the current, they ſoon arrived 
there. They ſteered down the channel to the 

north, and a little further landed on the right 
hand ſhore. Here, tying their boat to ſome 
oꝛiers, which were over-run with vine-leaves and 
grapes, they followed a narrow path acroſs ſome 


broad . which * them to the re- 
| mains 
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mains of the famous Portus Trajanus. Tt is now 
only a large pool of water in the midſt of ſome 
low lands: the winds and waves having choked 
up with ſand its communication with the ſea : yet 
not ſo totally obliterated it, as they have done 
either to the great harbour of Ravenna, or that 
of Rutupiæ on the coaſt of Kent ; both of which 
are now entirely changed into a large and ſmooth 
extent of green meadows : Venice alſo will become 
the ſame. | 


Nx Ax the banks of this pool are {tilt ſome 
few marble pillars, to which antiently the ſhips 
cables were faſtened; as well as ſome ſtones with 
antique inſcriptions, (one particularly to Marcus 
Aurelius) ſcattered here and there among the 
buſhes. The moſt conſiderable monument of 
antiquity is that in the middle of the mead ; 
being the temple of Portumnus. To this ruin the 
company now bent their ſteps, and under the 
ſhade of its walls, fat down to their dinner on 
the graſs z as Aſcanius did with the pious Æneas 
and the other Trojan heroes, perhaps on this 


very ſpot, 


DuxineG dinner, the converſation turned on 
the many agreeable voyages, which they had 
lately made near Naples, particularly to the ſmall 
arched rocky iſland called the School of Virgil, and 
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to the aerial mountain of Miſenus; Miſenum, which 
Agrippa as much ennobled with his ſea-port, as 
Trajan did this mouth of the Tiber. 


War the cloth was removed from the turf, 
Crito, at the deſire of the company, read to them 
the following paper. 


Pp L. 1 N * Jvxtonx. 


From Rollin, Cnatins; Mrruorx, Lord 
. Onreny, Oc. 


PART I. 
HE whole hiſtory of the natural world per- 
haps preſents not any ſcene ſo dreadful, as 
the great eruption of mount Veſuvius, in the reign of 
Titus. Mountams rent, cities overwhelmed, earth- 


quakes ſhaking both ſea and EY and the deepeſt 
darkneſs covering the ſun. 


| In the midſt of this general conſternation 
and horror, when all nature ſeemed approaching 
to its deſtruction, how nobly did Plim, (then 
eighteen years of age) begin his life? He was at 
that time in the country near Veſuvius, (at Miſenum) 
following his ſtudies under his uncle's care. Far 
from endeavouring to fly eyen from ſuch perils, 
PW | he 
Monte ſub aeris, qui nunc Miſenus ab 1 
Dicitur, aternumque tengt per ſacula nomen. 


[ 
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he could not think of providing for his own ſecu- 
rity while he was uncertain of that of his uncle; 
when his aged mother conjured him to abandon 
her, 'and eſcape himſelf, he quitted not her hand, 
nor ceaſed (with the piety of an Zneas) to ſupport 
her ſlow ſteps *, while the ſtreets of Miſenum fell 


in ruins all around them, and the clouds rained 


fire. Happily they both were preſerved. 


Sven filial goodneſs was the ſure mark and 
prognoſtic of what other amiable virtues were ſoon 
to appear in him. Indeed during the whole pro- 
greſs of his life, (even when raiſed to the higheſt 
honours of the ſtate, and to the favour of Trajan, 
the moſt potent prince that ever ſat on the Roman 
throrſe) his diſpoſition continued the ſame as at 
Miſenum. Love of indefatigable uninterrupted 
Rudy +; and love of the moſt indefatigable, the 
. moſt 


This noble behaviour of young Pliny was very probably 
owing to his having read with attention in his uncle's works 
the noble hiſtory of thoſe two Sicilian youths, who ſaved the 
lives of their parents on a ſimilar occaſion, in maximo Aitne 
incendio. Vid. chapter on the Roman Charity, vol. i. p. 262. 


+ Et gaudium mihi (inquit Plinius, lib. viii. ep. 19.) & fola- 
tium in literis: mnihilque tam lætum eff, quod non per has lætius 
fal: nihil tam triſte, quod non per has fiat minus trifle. Ttaque 
in infirmitate uxoris, & amicorum periculo aut morte turbatus, ad 
Audia, unicum dolpris levamentum, conſugio : ques præſtant ut ad- 
verſa patientins feram. 

The ſame, with ſtill more truth, might be ſaid of devotion. 
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Y molt Virepid hengficence, filled always his . 
e e eee 


In the preceding paper you have ſeen many 


inſtances of Pliny's heroic goodneſs : but indeed 
| his whole life ſeems to have been employed in the 
exerciſe of every generous and ſocial affection. 
His character is one of the moſt, amiable of all 
antiquity, To vindicate oppreſſed innocence, to 
encourage ingenious talents, to forward modeſt 
merit, are ſome of the glorious purpoſes to which 
he devoted his power, his fortune, and his abi- 


Bur how does he riſe in our eſteem and admi- 
ration, when we ſee him exerciſing (with a grace 
that diſcovers his humanity as well as politeneſs) 
the moſt noble acts both of public and private 
munificence, not ſo much from the abundance of 
his wealth (of which he was content with a very 


moderate ſhare) as the wiſdom of his czconomy ! 


Bor inſtead of weakly endeavouring to trace 
out all the ware. of his good actions, (though 
what 


„y theſe two noble obj 6H alſo the princi I objeds 
of ſome of thoſe who may begin their education Sth theſe 
Papers i or no two virtues per aps ought more mutually im- 
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what lefſon can be more inftruttive to you bn 
the various examples of fuch conſtantis multifor- 
miſque benevolentie ? ) I hope I ſhall be pardoned 
if I refer you, my dear fellow ſtudents, to the 
ſtudy of Pliny's own works. May your good 
hearts be warmed with gratitude and generoſity, 
while peruſing his epiſtles, (which, after thoſe of 
the Auguſtan age, are the moſt elegant in ſtile of 
any) particularly thoſe which are taken notice of 
by Rollin, that writer equal at leaſt to Pliny himſelf 
in F 
heart 


May you peruſe with the fame good intention 
and ſucceſs, the character drawn by Pliny of Trajan: 
that great emperor; who, probably at that time, 
(the beginning of his reign) really deſerved all 
thoſe encomiums, which antient or modern writers 
(hiſtorians as well as panegyrifts) have heaped on 
him, For in him there were then united great talents 
with greater virtues. He was glorious in war, 
but far more glorious in peace : relieving all the 


calamities of his people, delivering them from all 


oppreſſions, elevating their minds, (which had 
been broke and depreſſed by Domitian's tyranny) 
and encouraging all virtues, and all arts and 
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ſciences among them. Afﬀable he. then was and 
acceſſible to all; friendly and modeſt in the height 
of power and honour ; rich, not ſo much by his 
imperial treaſures, as by his frugality; beneficent, 
not only by his authority, but ſtill much more 
by his example®, 


He accepted the title of father of his country, 
as an engagement to treat his people as his chil- 
dren. He received from them the return of the 


' moſt filial love and reverence, together with that 


moſt exalted and moſt amiable-appellation, never 
before given by the Romans to any of their mo- 
narchs, that of Optimus. For moſt highly as he 
was then admired, he was ſtill more beloved. 


Tux panegyric and epiſtles of Pliny are the 
moſt illuſtrious monuments of Trajan's glory; 
ſuperior perhaps to any trophies or triumphal 
column. But it muſt be remarked, that after 
Pliny's death, there was a great change in this 
- emperor's character. He ſurvived Pliny about 
| twelve 


The oath of public allegiance to his government he made 
conditional, to be binding only as long as he himſelf conti- 
nued to govern well. He ſolemnly gave his ſword to the 
chief officer of the guard with this order, To uſe it in defence 
of his ſovereign, while ruling well ; when otherwiſe, in his 
deſtruction. m Trajanus Prefetio militum Prætorianorum gla- 
dium daret, Accipe, inquit, gladium hunt ; ut eo, fi jufle imperem, 
pro me utaris; fin malt, contra me, Quoniam moderatorem 
emmium peccare minus fas gf, quam ceteros. 
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twelve or thirteen years; which ſpace of his life 
he adorned indeed with ſeveral works of public 
utility. For beſides his great provincial works, 


particularly his bridge over the Danube; and that 


great highway, which he extended through the 
length of the whole Roman empire in Europe, from 
the province of Gaul, even to the Euxine ſea 
how many monuments are even to this day to be 
ſeen in Italy, of the roads which he repaired, of 
the bridges which he erected, of the marſhes 
which he attempted to drain? Beſides this famous 
ſea-port near which we are now ſitting, how often 
have you admired on the Roman coins his other 
two ſea ports of Ancona and Civita Vecchia ? You 
will long with pleaſure remember the white marble 
arch which you ſaw at the firſt of thoſe cities; 
which was erected there to his memory on this 
account, and which ſtill preſerves almoſt all its 
original beauty and ſplendor. You will alſo think 
it a circumſtance tending to his honour, that theſe 
his two havens of Civita Vecchia and Ancona, are 
ſtill to this day the principal ſeats of commerce ta 
modern Rome. What a pity is it then, that a per- 
ſon ſo crowned with the ſupreme glory of wiſe be- 
neficence, ſhould ſtoop to the low and miſerable 
glory of a conqueror? How unhappy, that a 
paſſion for victories and triumphs ſhould grow up 
in ſuch an heart? While accumulating conqueſt 
on __— (not only in the north, but in thoſe 

. distant 
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diſtant regions of the eaſt, which were never 
before accefiible to the Roman arms) he unhappily 
grew fond of the thought of becoming a rival of 
Aexander the Great: his rival, not now ſo much in 

the good parts of his character, (ſuch as building 
of cities, encouraging arts and ſciences, opening 
ſea· ports, planting colonies, extending commerce, 
and other great works of public utility) but in 
unlimited deſires of dominion and falſe glory; 
of ſubjecting not only Perſia, but of extending 
his i arms even to Arabi and Indie. 


— Deterior paulatim & derolor ætas, 
Et belli rabies, & amor ſucceſſit habendi. 


He became conſequently, as Alexander was 
when in the ſame Perſian regions, moſt unmea- 
ſurably ambitious. By degrees he grew very vain 
and very proud; and (fo impoſſible is it for any 
one to do himſelf either little good or little 
harm, by the examples which he chuſes to fol- 
low; and ſo certainly will vice, when entered 
into the heart, ſoon amidſt all its pride ſhew its 
natural meanneſs, and continual propenſion to 
ſtill lower and lower degeneracy) he imitated even 
| the ather meaner vices of Alexander; eruelty, drunk- 
enneſs, Sc. he ſunk even into the loweſt vices, 
. far below thoſe of the Macedonian; vices which 
tarniſh all his fame, and for ever degrade him 
from being (what the beginning of his hiſtory ſo 

much 
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much promiſed) one of the moſt exalted characters 
of mankind. — The noiſy fame with which now his 
name is attended, is not the ſhadow of that true 
glory which (if he had eſcaped ſuch corruption of 
heart) would have eternally adorned his memory 
by the unanimous ſuffrage of all the wiſe and good. 
Great indeed were the real merits of this moſt 
famous emperor; but let it always be remembered, 
that ſome few capital crimes will deſtroy all the 
honour acquired by many of the greateſt virtues. 


Ir muſt be owned alſo that Pliny himſelf had a 
faling, which clouded ſometimes his ſo amiable 
character; though it was far from fpreading on it 
ſo dark and. diſaſtrous an eclipſe, as that which 
blots out much more than half of Trajar's ſplen- 
dor. His failing was a puerile one, that of vanity 
and love of applauſe. A. ſeemingly ſmall failing 
perhaps, but ſurely a very dangerous one, and 
really very unworthy of a great mind, eſpecially 
if regarded as the reward of the labours of virtue. 
Far ſuperior to any thing on earth is the real 
reward prepared for beneficent goodneſs ; (that 
reward which is eternal in the heavens) far ſuperior 
is the celeſtial immortality, to the fancied immorta- 
lity of hiſtoric fame, of which Cicero and Pliny were 
ſo fond. How much indeed is it to be lamented, 
that Pliny, contemporary as he was to the greateſt 
ſaints of the primitive church, and fo like them 

in 
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in the natural charity of his heart, had not given 
more attention thoroughly to underſtand their 
doctrine, and imbibe its full ſpirit ? His works 
preſerve a moſt genuine and important monument 
of eccleſiaſtical antiquity “, a moſt clear evidence of 
the purity and benevolence of the Chriſtian doc- 
trine in thoſe early ages againſt the calumny of its 
adverſaries. What pity then is it that he had not 
taken one ſtep further ? How trifling and childiſh 
would theſe vanities then have appeared to him, 
when converted to the dofirine of life and immorta- 
lity ? How would he then, (like other his con- 
temporary ſaints and confeſſors) in expectation of 
ſuch a reward, have willingly lived and died, prac- 
tiſing continually the moſt glorious virtues, though 
in the humbleſt obſcurity ? The virtues of the pri- 
mitive Chriſtians were indeed, by far, the moſt 
glorious that ever adorned the annals of the Roman 
empire. The Roman hiſtory might in them place 
its chief honour : 


I might relate of thouſands, and their names 
| Eternize here on earth: but thoſe bleſt ſaints, 
Contented with their praiſe in higheſt beav'n, 
Heel not the praiſe of men. | 
Paradiſe Loſt, book vi. 


CHAP. 


»Lib. x. epiſt. 97. 
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CHAP. IV. 


THIRTY-FIRST Day's CONVERSATION, 


(about ſixteen miles from Rome) are three 

lakes: the famous Alban lake; that of 
Nemi, (which fill preſerves much of its antient 
name, Nemus Diane, and of its antient beauty 
alſo, being ſurrounded with high hills fil! covered 
with a thick and gloomy wood) and laſtly that of 
Aricia: this laſt is now drained, and preſents to the 
eye the form of a moſt ſpacious and beautiful 
circus: its arena being a vaſt meadow of the richeſt 
terdure, and its ſides covered with vine - yards 
and olive-groves. 


A T the foot of the great Aban mountain, 


Taz banks of this laſt lake are famous for 
having frequently been the ſcene of Numa's ſtudi- 
ous retirement; and his favourite retreat, next after 
the Egerian valley; as the neighbourhood of the 
lake Nemi is alſo famous for the villa, there ſituated, 
of Antoninus Pius; that bleſſed emperor, whole 
character ſo nearly reſembled that of Numa. 


vor. II. L Bzrwzew 
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Bz rw theſe three lakes (which form a kind 
of equilateral triangle) ſtood, it is ſaid, the city 
of Alla Longa, built by Aſcanius: and the inhabi- 
tants of the modern town of Albano ſtill pretend 
to ſhew his tomb in that neighbourhood. 


Tais company of friends ſet out from Rome at 
day-break, in order to viſit theſe three lakes. After 
having paſſed the morning at thoſe of Aricia and 
Nemi, they arrived at Abano at noon : having in 
their way ſeen the famous ſepulchre, generally 
called that of the Horatii and Curiatii, but by the 
antiquarians, judged to be that erected by Cornelia 
to the memory of her huſband, Pompey the Great; 
that is, Pompey, the great example of the inſtability 
and vanity of the higheſt human grandeur. 


Ar Abano they dined, and (after having taken 
their afternoon's repoſe of half an hour's ſleep, 
according to the cuſtom in this chmate) between 
ſix and ſeven o'clock in the evening they walked 
up towards the lake, their minds and bodies being 
quite calm and refrefhed ; and moſt properly diſ- 
poſed for the calm and pleaſing ſtudy and buſineſs 
of the day; the character of PLuTarcn. 


Taz ſun was now declining to the ſea, and in 
the part of the heavens oppoſite to it appeared 


the moon, now nearly at the full, and of a ſilver 
brightneſs, 
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brightneſs, though it was ſtill broad day-light. 
Every thing was calm and cool : not a cloud to be 
ſeen, except one fleecy vapour which, reſted on the 
ſummit of the A/5an mountain, hovering over the 
ſpot of that famous temple, (of which ſome remains 
are ſtill to be ſeen) the temple of Jupiter Albanus, 
the veperyyepera Levs of Latium. 


BBTWEEN the lake and the ſea is a monaſtry 
garden +; on one ſide of which is a chapel neat 
and plain, though, according to the cuſtom of the 
country, ornamented in every part with a variety 
of fragrant flowers, the beſt products of the 
neighbouring garden, From the porch of this 
chapel is a very extenſive proſpect of the plains of 
Laurentum and Lavinium, of the mouth of the 
Tiber, and of the Mediterranean ſea for above 
fifty miles. On the other ſide of the garden is a 
rock, hollowed by the hand of nature into the 
form of a broad but low alcove. The top of it 
is crowned by a grove of cypreſs, and before it 
ſtand three aged pines ; which, by their lofty trunks 
and ſpreading branches, form a moſt venerable 
portico to it. From this cave appears in full 
view the hill and foreſt of Agidum, and the oval 

| L 2 Alban 


* The cloudFenerally hang on this hill ; eſpecially before 
ſome rainy weather; of which they are judged by the inhabi- 


Ants to be a prognoſtic. 


t Vide Addiſen's Travels. 
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Alas lake, unruffled by the leaſt breeze, ſmooth 
as a mirror, and blue as a ſlate, 


How pleaſing is the contraſt (ſaid one of the 
young gentlemen) between the ſmooth and till 
expanſe of theſe waters, and the rapidity of that 
yellow river, on which we yeſterday failed ? With 
how much pleaſure could I paſs the remainder of 
this evening on theſe ſilent banks, (eſpecially if 
I had in my hands one of the mild philoſo. 
Phical lives, written by Plutarch and fit ſome 
hours of the night too at the mouth of this cave, 
looking on this lake as illuminated by the moon? 
The ſilence indeed of the whole ſcene ; the 
lightneſs, calmneſs, purity, and ſweetneſs of the 
air; the dead level of this large piece of freſh 
water, ſix miles in circuit; and that lofty and 
auguſt Alban mountain, which riſes on the other 
ſide of it, and nobly cloſes the proſpect, fill the 
mind with an inexpreſſible kind of aweful pla- 


cidity. 


I xxo not (proceeded he, after ſome pauſe) 
whether, after all my endeavours to prepare myſelf 
for a parliamentary life, I am not miſtaken in the 
choice of my chief object, and conſequently in the 
whole plan of my life : whether, after all, a calm 
retired country life is not the happieſt and beſt: 


Whether it 1s not wiſer to be contented with the 
| ſweet 
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ſweet and calm ſcene of rural beauty, and with 
the ſcheme of doing good in our family, and in 
the moderate but ſure ſphere of uſefulneſs in the 
country; rather than to quit, in great meaſure, all 
this happineſs and uſefulneſs for uncertain views. 
in parliament, miſer.eque per arfum Luftari ambi- 
tionis iter ; that troubled ſtream in which there are 
ſo many rocks. 


Ab friend! to dazzle let the vain defign 
To raiſe the thought, and bleſs the heart, be thine! 
Sv coben the ſun's broad beam bas tir'd the Agb, 
All mild aſcends yon moon's more ſober light, | 
- Serene in virgin modeſty ſhe ſhines, 
And unobſerv d that glaring orb declines, 


Mos r young men, I believe, enter parliament 
with ſome intentions and hopes of doing ſervice 
there to the public ; but how foon are moſt of 
theſe generally diſappointed, by finding this 
noble deſign above their ſtrength ? How ſoon do 
they find their talents of mind, and their induſtry 
alſo, far inferior to a true ſenatorial character, 
which demands both of thefe in the higheſt de- 

? In'the mean time, in what great and con- 
tinued danger are they of the worſt of ruin to 
themfelves, by living in ſuch a ſcene? A ſcene, 
full indeed of many great and good, even moſt 
= L 3 excellent, 
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excellent, characters, but alſo full of much cor. 
ruption-and ſtrife, of much pride and envy. 


How oft by theſe at thirty are undone, 
The virtues of a ſaint at twenty-one. 


How thickly indeed is that road of life ſtrowed 
with thorns and flints, and how full is it of the 
deepeſt precipices? On the whole, in that kind of 
life, how few have power to do any conſiderable 
good ? How few have ſtrength to reſiſt ſuch temp- 
tations to evil? 


O the other ſide, how much more happy and 
truly noble is a country life? the calm beauty and 
tranquil grandeur of nature is continually before 
the eyes of a perſon, who is ſo happy as to chuſe 
his ſtation there. His labours go on ſmoothly, for 
his kind of life is founded in wiſe humility ; and 
the great power of univerſal nature is daily co- 
operating. with him, and ſending him on in his 
courſe, not by his own ſtrength, .but by the irre- 
ſiſtible gale of its own proſperous influence. His 
plants 'and his children grow, whether he ſleep or 
wake: the clouds and the fun are continually in 
motion to forward his agriculture : in his leiſure 
hours at home he has continual opportunities of 
improving and exalting his mind by the wiſdom 

of 


k v. 
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of the dead, a far better inſtructor than the con- 
verſation of the living: and, even in his moſt 
folitary walks, he is accompanied, like Plutarch's 
Numa, by many celeſtial virtues, who (though 


unſeen to human eye) fill all his groves and grots 


around him. Nor is his beneficence to mankind 
confined to ſo narrow a ſphere as firſt may be 
imagined. For the noble ſcheme of a life of 
beneficence is, as I have heard my father obſerve, 
(and indeed what I have been now. ſaying are 
entirely his ſentiments) beſt anſwered, : not by 
aiming at firſt at a moſt elevated ſtation, but by 
chuſing that kind of life, which is moſt approved 


by true wiſdom, that is, true humility : and then, 


by perſevering with all induſtry to make that kind 
of life as uſeful to others as poſſible. When a 
benevolent heart is thus rightly placed and planted, 


its effects often grow to an amazing extent; the 


humble acorn becomes an oak, and perhaps too 


becomes the inſtrument of conveying many bleſſings 


of life to the inhabitants of the moſt remote re- 


gions of the whole eartng. 
| | L 4 MosT 
It is perhaps needleſs to add here any reflection on the 


high utility of Plutarch's writings for ſuch a purpoſe. The 
famous Preſident Monte/quieu is ſaid to have been of opinion; 
that if all the literary labours of the learned men of Greece and 
Rome were to be deſtroyed ; one book only (which ſhould be 
Judged of moſt utility to mankind) being excepted ; | Plutarch's 

ves would really deſerve the Lich honour of ſuch a nomina- 


tion and preference, 
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Mos v true indeed are theſe your obſervations in 
general, replied Critoz and happy would it be for 
many young men, whoſe ſtation and fortune are 
really inferior to a parliamentary life, and who 
conſequently are with more difficulty capable of 
independence in it; if, by reflecting on ſuch ſolid 


conſiderations, they would damp their fond ambi- 


tion of the ſenatorial office, and apply themſelves 
to their true glory, the full performance of the 
duties of that ſtation in which Providence has 
placed them; all other deſigns ſcarce ever conclu- 
ding in any thing, but in vanity and vexation of 
ſpirit. Vet you will recollect, that your great rank 
and fortune, as well as your kind of genius and 
induſtry, all call on you to this great, Dans. dan- 
eras, ſervice of the ſtate, 


(5 A szar in the Britiſh parliament is in all 
reſpects your proper ſphere. Your neighbours 
in the country, and your own family, all with 
juſtice expect this ſervice from you. May you 
meet with all ſucceſs in it! But may you (ac- 
cording to that advice, which is moſt worthy 
of the moſt Chriſtian philoſopher) never forget 
the great difference that there is between that 
day when you ſhall be congratulated by all your 
friends, on your being elected to your ſeat in 
parliament, and that other day, when you will 
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F 
behaviour there *, 


Even in your moſt proſperous - time of life, 
you will often from that elevated ſtation caſt a 
longing look on a calm rural retirement. Numa 
and Antoninus often did ſo, when they made from 
Rome a ſhort viſit to theſe lakes : yet ſtill did they 
continue with unabated diligence, their public moſt 
beneficent labours for the peace and happineſs of 
mankind, 


Ar preſent we are to. conſider the character 
Plutarch. But give me leave alſo to recom» 
mend to your peruſal, the life of a modern Ha- 
lian, who in ſeveral other reſpects was the Plu- 
tarch of his country, the Venetian Paruta. He 
{while embaſſador here at Rome) in a moſt 
inſtructive manner wrote a ſhort hiſtory of his 
own life, in that treatiſe called his Soliloquy, of 


which Thuanus ſpeaks with ſuch coramendation. 


read it with great pleaſure ſome days ago, 
having found it at the end of ſome of his political 


diſſertations, which you brought with you from 
Venice. But endued as Paruta was with great good- 
neſs af heart, as well as with great love of ſcience 


and 


= The Marquis of Fenelon made the fame compliment ta 


his friend Harlay, on his being promoted to the archhiſhoprick 
of Paris. 
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and of retirement; yet how laborious was he in thoſe 
his excellent political treatiſes and hiſtory, (which 
do ſuch honour to his country, and are fo in- 
ſtructive to the world) and how active was he in 
the public ſervice himſelf, when called to- the 
higheſt ſtations, reſtoring the peace and happineſs, 
not only of his own country, but of many other 
nations | 


Bur let us think of the buſineſs of the day; zhe 
character of Plutarch himſelf. Indeed this calm, but 
noble, country ſcene, which ſuggeſted to you ſuch 
good thoughts, beſt ſuits alſo with the reading 
ſuch a kind of character. For the turn of Plutarch's 
mind and heart was ſuch as yours is at preſent; 
Joving retirement, and avoiding public ſtations, 
even the higheſt : (ſome of Plutarch's biographers 
fay, that he was, by Trajan, once named to the 
Roman conſulſhip) but here is the great difference: 
Parirta's genius was proper for a political, as well 
as for a ſtudious retired life: Plutarcb's genius, 
though ſo much greater, was yet more confined to 
the latter. Conſequently he acted right in really 
_ confining himſelf to the latter; though his fortune 
and friends were ſuch, as to have advanced him to 
the higheſt public ſtations. Happy would it have 
been for Seneca, and ſeveral other learned characters 

of 


2 Vide Appendix to this Volume. 
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of antiquity, and for ſome perſons alſo whoſe know- 
ledge and abilities will be always of the greateſt ' 
honour to the Britiſþ nation, (I mean particularly 
the great lord Bacon) if they had imitated Plutarch 
in thus chuſing that ſtudious country life, for 
which nature ſeems ſo much to have deſigned 
them, 


Bur is it not, my dear ſtudious friends, ſome- 
thing of a fortunate circumſtance, that as Plu- 
tarch is one of the principal glories, not only 
of Greece, but of Rome alſo; fo alſo this pro- 
ſpect before us preſents us with a kind of 
mingled view of both thoſe countries? The, 
natives indeed of thoſe Latian plains on our left, 
were originally [alians, but look on the noble 
range of mountains before us, and we ſhall find 
them all to have been the ſcenes of the lives and 
actions of many Grecians : for (not now to take 
notice of the many Grecian colonies which we 
have viſited on theſe 7talian coaſts, ſuch as Piſa, 
Ancona, Cume, &c.) on that neighbouring hill of 
Tuſculum ſtood the city of the unhappy ſon of the 
king of Itbaca: a little beyond, is the mountainous 
Sabine country, cultivated by a colony of Lace- 
dæmonians; who brought with them hither their 
native fortitude, love of poverty, labour, Sc. 
Further north, you may diſtinguiſh the hills which 
hang over Tivoli ; the founders of which city, the 

ſons 
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| ſons of the virtuous Amphiaraus, came from Argos; 
and even. the Palatine hillock itſelf, in the broad 
plain below us, was, as we all know, firſt inhabited 
by the good Arcadian king, Evander, and by his 


wel good ſon, Pallas. 


BroxE hin ages proſpet of Greece and 
Italy let us fit down, and examine his character, 
who ſo nobly employed himſelf in comparing the 
different virtues and merits of the moſt exalted 
characters of both theſe nations. 


PLUTARCH. 


URING thoſe ages, that the Roman empire 
was in its moſt ſettled condition, and poſſeſ- 
ſed a quiet and eſtabliſhed authority over moſt of 
the nations of the then known world, there aroſe 
in many of the countries ſubje& to its dominion, 
many perſons of the moſt exalted characters both 
in wiſdom and virtue, Greece in particular pro- 
duced ſeveral; who, as to the abilities of their 
mind, were not much inferior to their anceſtors, 
(who adorned that country in the preceding ages) 
and were at leaft equal to them in the ſtudy of 
virtue and in the goodneſs of their hearts, 


OxxE 


A, Roo w 


ONE 
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- Ons of the principal of theſe was Plutarch. 
He was born in Bæotia, in the ſmall city of 
Cheronea, and flouriſhed in the times of Titus, 
Nerva, and Trajan. Between Plutarch, and his 


contemporary Arrian, were divided all the excel- 


lencies of the tongue, head, and heart of Xenophon. 
For if Arrian is juſtly ſaid to have been a ſecond 
Xenophon, particularly in his eloquence, Plutarch 
certainly deſerves the ſame honour, in relation to 
the nobler qualities of genius, knowledge, and 
goodneſs. He ſeems indeed, in the early part of his 
life, to have ſeriouſly conſidered in what way he 
could beſt employ all his future years, and all his 
abilities, ſo as beſt to pleaſe the great Creator, and 
to do moſt good to his fellow-creatures. Find- 
ing in himſelf a ſtrong turn to literature, (impro- 
ved, increaſed, and directed by a good education) 
he reſolved to follow the advice of nature, and to 
turn his application principally to the cultivation 
of that great talent : not employing himſelf in 
triſing learning, (the follies of ſtudious men) but 
directing his attention to the moſt principal and 
glorious parts of real and uſeful knowledge; and 
thus making all his ſtudies (frft) a conſtant and 


wiſe exerciſe to himſelf, for the improvement of 


his own piety and virtue, and (ſecondly) as power- 


ful an inſtrument for extending his beneficence to 
mankind. | 


1. By 
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1. By theſe ſtudies he laid deep in his mind the 
moſt noble foundations of all religion, viz. worthy 
conceptions of the great Creator of this glorious 
unperſe : of his unity, power, and majeſty ; his 
immenſity, omnipreſence, and eternity; and above 

all, of his holineſs and goodneſs ; particularly in 
having prepared rewards. for the virtuous in the 
life to come. He fays, that the knowledge of 
Gop is of all the eyes of the mind the moſt 
clear and the moſt lively : and that the greateſt 
misfortune, which can ever befal it, is to be 


deprived of that knowledge: that it is Gop alone 


who is the giver of it, de n 
ceaſe praying to Him for it. | 


He ſays alſo, that the true title of the Divinity 
is Hz Wno Is; (Il AM THAT I AM) 
thus including all eternity, without beginning, 
without end, 


A Plutarch's conceptions on theſe ſublime 
ſubjects, ſeem to be much of the ſame kind, as 
- thoſe of the moſt part of the philoſophical world 
in thoſe ages; that is, in ſome meaſure cleared 
(though as yet far from being entirely diſengaged) 
from the errors, ſuperſtitions, and darkneſs of 
idolatry ; but continually improving in till more 
and more noble ſentiments of piety and virtue; 
and ſhining forth as the glorious morning of that 

day, 


1 
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day, which was then riſing to illuminate all that 
large part of the world. 


2. As to benefiting mankind by his ſtudies, this 
ſeemed to have been his conſtant view in all his 
.compolitions *; (and always attended with the 
greateſt humility and ſincerity) particularly in that 
work which was the moſt noble fruit of his la- 
bours, viz. the lives of illuſtrious men of Greece 
and Rome. 


In the execution of this work, he received great 
advantages and aſſiſtance from his reſidence in 
Greece, and his frequent journeys to Tah; and 
from his connections and converſations with the 
greateſt and wiſeſt men in each of theſe countries. 
His application to reading had made him ac- 
quainted with all the hiſtorians and biographers ; 
(as appears by his quotations) and he carefully 
follows them, ſearching always after truth, and 
not attending to any private or national partiality. 
He had alſo the pleaſure of being acquainted with 
all the works of the ancient poets : as appears by 
his many frequent alluſions to them, and which 
indeed to a young ſcholar are not ſo eaſy and 
pleaſant, (eſpecially in modern tranſlations of this 
work) but to a perſon advanced in ſtudies, and 

reading 


l is to be remembered that ſeveral works that go under bis 
name, are probably very falſly attributed to him. 


Book v. 
reading the original, appear very beautiful and 
manly, give great variety and refreſhment to the 
mind of the ſtudent, and pour a graceful elegance 
over the whole compoſition. But the great honour 
of this work of Plutarch is, that in it he has 
joined the moſt noble parts of Biſtory, with the 
| moſt noble parts of moral philoſophy : thus as 
it were joining the wiſdom of his contemporary 
Epiftetus, with that of that other great Græco- 
Roman worthy, Polybius ; and benefiting the reader 
by their united, and conſequently ſtrongly in- 
creaſed, influence. 
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IT is highly remarkable, that in deſcribing 
the actions of bad men, he repreſents in the 
ſtrongeſt light the miſery and meanneſs of falſe 
ambition, and of all other vices: but it is with 
the greateſt pleaſure, that he dwells on the actions 
of the good, and ſets forth their merits in their 
full ſplendor, | 


Itr is alfo highly remarkable; that, in ſpeaking of 
this his own work, he thus expreſſes himſelf.—I firſt 
undertook it, that I might be ſerviceable to others : 
but I have reaſon to go on and perſevere in this 
my deſign, if it was only in conſideration of mine 
, ownadvantage. For it is a conſtant daily admonition 
to me, how I ought to order and adorn my own 
life. In thus ſtudying the actions of the beſt and molt 
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worthy of men, I grow acquainted with every one 


of them by turns, as much in ſome manner as if I 
had had the honour and happineſs of being contem- 
porary and really converſant with them. The whole 
of their character ſtrikes me with reverence: each 
particular virtue alſo and excellence in their actions | 
makes a deep impreſſion on my mind: and with 
care do I collect the moſt beautiful and remarkable 
paſſages of their- lives, as patterns for imitation. 
Surely, the Supreme Being can ſcarcely beſtow on 
us a greater pleaſure than that of ſuch a ſtudy as 
this; nor teach us a more ready way to virtue, or 


a more powerful remedy againſt the nn 
contagion of idleneſs and vice. 


0 MY ood and pious, as well as ſtudious, 
young friends ! to-morrow (being Sunday) morn- 
ing, may we remember; with all humility ; with 
all moſt earneſt devotion ; with. bended knees; 
and elevated hearts; to offer up to that moſt 
great and gracious FarHER of the univerſe, due 
thankſgivings and petitions for his merciful and 
holy bleſſing on the /milar work, in which we 


(though moſt unworthy FY are at preſent ſo happily 


engaged. - 


Bur let us proceed in this happy and heavenly 
employment. In ſuch employments, as theſe, ſo hap- 
py to-himſelf, ſo beneficial to mankind, did Plutarch 
Vor. IL M continue 
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continue to a great old age. For it had always been 
his prudence ſo to manage his health (by proper 
exereiſe, by temperance in diet and pleaſures, and 
by a habit of commanding all his paſſions) as to 
preſerve. his ſtrength of mind without decay. It 
cannot however but be highly regretted, that he 
did not live quite long enough to have been a 
ſpectator of the whole reign of Autoninus Pius and 
Marcus Aurelius, and to have crowned his collec. 
tion of lives with the account of the actions of 
ſoch princes. | 


| Bow: choagh theſe 83 of Plutarch 
conſtitute the great glory of his character, yet 
even the other parts and actions of his life deſerve 
great attention, and will fufniſh us with very uſe- 
ful inſtructions. One particular is very remarkable, 
that though his fortune was very conſiderable, and 
though the greatpeſs of his character had intimate- 
ly connected him with perſons of the higheſt rank 
at Rome, (ſome of the principal of whom are ſaid 
to have been: his ſcholars, particularly the famous 
Rufticus Arulenus, and even the great emperor 
Trajan) yet he never made uſe of theſe advantages 
to ſatisfy any ambitious deſign for himſelf, 


U The purpoſe of bit be ag wholly beneficence. 
would always lay - chiefly in his literary labours : 
441.5609 a: and 


IIa r W 


Judice 
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and he accordingly avoided all change and exalta- 
tion of ftation, which might hinder him from pur- 
ſwing and perfecting theſe. He loved his country; 
and lived in it. The hours, which were not occu- 
pied in Rudy; were employed by him in a continual 
courſe of kindneſs and domeſtic beneficence, — to 
lis father, and brothers, to his wife (who probably 
karned' from him her very remarkable wiſdom, mo- 
deſty, and virtue) —to his children, and the care of 
their education, (and probably in a particular man- 
ner of his nephew Semtus, who afterwards was tutor 
to Murtus Aurelids)'— to his neighbours, (in la- 
bouring to reconcile all family differences, and miſ- 
inderſtandings among friends, and continually pro- 
moting peace and union among them all) in the 
greateſt humanity to his ſervarits, in continual 
kindfeſs:and protection to the poor, — in acts of 
nercy even to his cattle and beaſts, (No conſide- 
tation, ſys! be; could move me to kill that ox, 
which has grown old in plowing my Held .) 


TAE reſt of his time was devoted to the ſervice 
te public in the place Where he lived, The 
Airs of the town of Chærones (which were to be 
decided at None) were indeed tlie occafions, which 
iv often brought Mm hitter to Ealy; and, while 
at home, he was equally diligent in being of al! 
_y ſervice to her, Matiy years, even to his 

EW  veath, 


hy q Ville the fimilar moſt amiable character of Lord Chief 
Malice Hale, at page 399, in the Appendix to the figſt Volume, 
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death, 4 he dee un ancind: the. office of 
judge and of prieſt in that little town. He even 
accepted the offices of the loweſt magiſtrature there, 
looking on any office of truſt from the public, as 
a great honour. He deſpiſed not any opportunity of 
doing the leaſt good. He pleaſed himſelf in over- 
ſeeing the repairs. of the public buildings, and 
even in ſurveying and mending the highways; 
following the humble example of his country- 
man, the great Epaminondas, the glory of Bæotia, 
who accepted and executed theſe low offices with 
the greateſt diligence and ſpirit * Neither he nor 
Plutarch thought ſuch employments below them. 
They ennobled theſe- offices by their method of 
the - greatneſs of their love and attention to their 
country, which made them ſubmit even to the 
loweſt things which might be of any ſervice to her: 
thus in all things heightening the dignity of their 
country, and loſing none of their own. 


+ Exom this part of this great man's character, 
may you, my noble friends, learn ſtill more and 
more to reſpect the inferior public offices of the 
ſtate; which are really of very great conſequence 
in maintaining the general peace and happineſ? of 
the country; Let thoſe particularly of my profeſ- 
ſion, who are fixed in a country- life by the duty 
1 that their ſacred fte, which demands the higheſt 

degrees 


2 Vid. page 305 of the ſirſt Volume. 
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degrees of bumility and indefatigable beneficence, learn 
thus even from an heathen, not to murmur at their 
lot, nor complain that their ſphere of uſefulneſs 
is too contracted. Let them do all the great good 
which is there already in their power, before they 
dare to make that complaint. Let them reflect 
that it is not in the poſſibility of things, for any 
one to have a more really noble employment, than 
that of continually improving themſelves and the 
fouls of their Chriſtian brethren committed to their 
charge, in piety and holy knowledge. The time that 
is not thus taken up, let them employ it in do- 
meſtic duties, in all kind of beneficence to their 
neighbours, and particularly in the chearful and be- 
neyolent and merciful execution of the little public 
offices, which may be entruſted to their care, 


Tais will be the moſt happy relaxation of their 
minds; by this means they will be able to be con- 
tinually offering up ſome oblation or other to 
Him, who graciouſly rewards the ſmalleſt offices 
of charity, even the gift of a cup of cold water, 
according to the kind intention: this will make 
their whale lives 4 continued chain of never-ceaſing, 
never = interrupted perpetual beneficence and piety, 
which is the greateſt honour, happineſs, and wiſ; 
dom that can be aimed at in this life; as it is the 
moſt perfect image of the glory, felicity, and ce» 
kſtial light in that which is to come. 
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CHAP. v. 


Tum rr rcon Dar's e A «Ll 


N the evening of the following Sunday, Crits 
called at the lodgings of his young friends: 
he had already been there in the morning on 
* account. On going up ſtairs he was 
much pleaſed to hear the ſound of muſic, and, on 
entering the room, found them all three, together 
with a choice band of ſome excellent alian maſters 
of muſic, each with their favourite inſtruments in 
their hands. On the table before them lay ſeveral 
Italian compoſitions, particularly a late famous piece 
: of church- muſic, the words of which are thoſe of 
/  _ the hymn, Gloria in exceljis Deo, & in terrd pax, &c. 
But the compoſitions which they were at that time 
performing, were ſome parts of Handel's Meſſiah: 
a work of divine harmony, the nobleſt perhaps 
which ever entered into the mind of man, and by 
the unanimous confeſſion of theſe Italian maſters, 
far ſuperior to any thing of the ſame length com- 
paſed by any of their countrymen. 


—ii 


C V. 


* 
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"He ſhall feed bis flock, like a ſhepherd, ; 
And gather the lambs under bis arm; | 
And gently lead thoſe that are with young. 


Tuis delightful paſtoral was then performing, 
accompanied with ſweet ſymphony of flutes and 
violins, when Crito entered ; who, at the requeſt 
of his friends, preſently ſat down to the chamber 
organ; and joined his hand and voice, mind and 
ſoul, with their harmony. 


Tur band thus 1 with the addition 
of ſo noble an inſtrument, and fo excellent a per- 
former, now found themſelves able at large to 
launch into, and elevate their minds with thoſe 
aſtoniſhing and moſt exalted choruſſes (ſcarce un- 
worthy of the heavenly choir of angels) which are 
ſo frequently and judiciouſly interſperſed through 
the whole of this wonderful compoſition, and 
which ſo powerfully ſupport the dignity of that 
divine, though mild and gracious character, which 
is the ſubje&: of it. 


Te government ſhall be upon bis ſhoulder, 
! Aud his name ſhall be called—the Prince of Peace, 


Ax hour and more paſſed away in this heaven- 
y and happy manner: (for eternity itſelf will not 


be tedious wheri ſo employed.) Even after they 


had concluded all, their ears ſeemed ſtill for fome 
time to retain the notes, the flow of harmony 


M 424 | ſeemed 
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ſeemed ſtill to be continued, their hearts over- 
flowing with benevolence and joy, and their ſouls 
being all filled wich heaven. 


3 3. W 


A wmosT refreſhing calmneſs and ferenity of 
mind, as well as of countenance, ſucceeding in all 
the company, Crito unwilling to omit ſo bleſſed an 
opportunity, fpoke as follows. (The Talian per- 
formers being now withdrawn, and having taken 
their leave of this Engliſb company.) | 


Tris happy Sunday-evening's concert, what a 
fortunate omen is it, as well as what a proper 
introduction and preparation, for the happy and 
noble employment, which will demand our atten- 
tion this following week? Indeed ſuch a father, 
and ſuch a ſon, two ſuch patrons of virtue and 
peace, as Antoninus Pius, and Marcus Aurelius, de- 
ſerve to have their characters introduced by the 
ſweeteſt preceding facred ſymphony. It will at 2 
leaſt be a fortunate circumſtance, that though I I 
have compiled the characters of theſe two ſoyereigns 
of moſt blefſed, really bleſſed, memory, merely 
from ſhort extracts of hiſtory ; yet my candid 
audience will by this preceding holy harmony have 
their hearts ſo attuned, their memory and genius 
ſo awakened and adapted to all ſentiments of 
goodneſs, that all theſe great deficiencies on my 
part will be amply made up by the thoughts, which 
| | wil 
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will now ſeem of themſelves to flow into your 


To-Mok ROW morning we will viſit the noble 
monuments of the memory of Antoninus, and 
during the remainder of the week thoſe of Aure- 
lius, How happily will this week, his golden 
wert, paſs? Indeed after ſuch an heavenly muſi- 
cal exerciſe, how more properly may we gradually 
deſcend to our uſual good employment, than by 
reſting ſome days, and ſtudying theſe two charac- 
ters, which ſeem to be placed half way between 
the moſt exalted Chriſtian and Heathen virtues. 


'NexT Saturday evening, if you pleaſe, we will 
again meet here, and repeat again this heavenly 
muſic ; thus concluding and crowning this happy 
week, in the ſame manner as we have now begun, 


and thall, I hope, endeavour to continue it. 


I couvLp wiſh, ſaid one of the young gentle- 
men, that we could begin one of theſe, Antoninus 
Pius, directly. We have not indeed at preſent 
before our eyes any of the numerous architectural 


monuments erected to his memory by his ſon, Au- 


relius, yet we have the ideas of them all freſh in 
our memories : as well of the magnificent marble 
Atrium of that temple which we ſaw ſo lately at 


Puteoli, as of thoſe two other temples here, by 
which 
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which we paſs almoſt every day, chat“ in the Via 
Sacra (how properly ſituated?) near the temple of 
Peace, and that in his Forum near the Pantheon, 
Beſides, how many coins of his long and happy 
reign could I now lay before you on my table? Two 


particu- 
This temple was in 


ä length one hundred and ſixty- ſour feet, and 
eighty-two in breadth, Its portico is ſupported by ten columns 
(El tanding, cho half buried ) of Cipolino marble, or Lapis 
Pbrygin heſe pillars, though forty feet in height, and near 
five m diameter, are each of them one fingle ſtone only : 
being the largeſt of that marble any where to be ſeen. The 
architrave on both ſides of the portico conſiſts of immenſe 
blocks of Parian marble, .the broad frieze of which is adorned 
with ſeveral large bas-reliefs of the richeſt ſculpture. Within 
the ſpace of this antient temple ſtands a modern church called 
Se. Lorenzo in Miranda, that being the name given by the Goths 
to this really wonderful edifice. Vide ABaTs VENUT1's ex- 
cellent Treatiſe on the Antiquities of Rome. 


+ The remains of this Forum are, firſt, one fide of the Curia, 
(ſupported ſtill by eleven pillars of fluted marble, in height forty- 
two feet and an half) and ſecondly, the t column, which ſtood 
in the center of this ſquare, and which was found deeply buried 
there: being by its fall broke in three pieces. This column 
was one fingle block (the largeſt in the world of that ſtone) 
of red Egyptian granite ; it lies' on the ground, and meaſures 
above fifty-ſeven feet in length. The beautiful pedeſtal on 
which it ſtood, is fortunately preſerved entire, and is placed 
now near its original ſituation immediately before the entrance 
of 'the principal Roman courts of juſtice on Monte Citorio. The 
late pope had ſame intentions of repairing and re - erecting its 
Column on it. | 

Is it not ſomething remarkable, that the three great monu- 
ments of Antonines memory now remaining, (the temple in 
the Via Sacra; that other temple, or Curia, Which is now the 
- cuſtom-houſe; and the pedeſtal of this obeliſk) ſhould all, even 

to this day, thus be dedicated; the firſt to religion, the ſecond 
to commerce, the third to juſtice, thoſe three great objects of 
the care of every ſovereign, and the three great bleſings of 
very people. 
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particularly: the reverſe of one of which is a Ca- 
duceus of peace between two Cornucopie ; and that 
of the other, a figure, if I am not miſtaken, in 
imperial robes, with an olive - branch in his hand, 
and with this djvine inſcription round it, Pax Orbis 
Terrarum. But look at that moſt venerable buſt 


I was happy as to purchaſe yeſterday; and which 


I ſhall ſend next week, together with the buſt of 
Numa, to my father. How. happy will the heart 


af the good old Gentleman be, in receiving two 


ſuch preſents from me, and in placing them in 
thoſe parts of his library for which I have deſigned 


them! May I on my return to England find them 


both ſafely arrived there, and the good old man 
well too. Indeed he is the kingeſt, beſt of 


Dear Sin, replied Crita, (with a face all- 
brightened with a ſmile full of happineſs and be- 


nexolence) you forget that it is Sunday evening: 


however let me not ſcruple to obey you; let me 
not be ſo much of a Phariſee, as to think, or 
pretend to think, that we ſhall miſemploy this day 
by converſing for ſome time on ſuch a ſubje& as 
the virtues of Antoninus Pius. The more ſacred 
the day, the more proper is it for the peruſal of 
this ſacred character. Sacred ſurely I may in ſome 


c . ſenſe 
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ſenſe call it: for though he had not the happineſs 
of completing the glory of his character by fully 
embracing the divine doctrines of Chriſtianity, (to 
which however he ſeems to have approached near) 
yet his virtues were ſuch, as to have crowned 
him, at leaſt in ſome ſenſe and in ſome imperfect 
degree, with the very title of the Founder of our 
moſt holy religion, who was the true prince of peace, 
and bleſſing of the whole earth, 


Give me leave wr to hope, that after we 
have converſed for half an hour on this ſubject, 
we ſhall return again to the ſame happy muſical 
ſacred exerciſe, in which I found you employed; 
that you will (at leaſt as far as is poſſible without 
the aſſiſtance of the hands and voices of theſe 
your muſical 7talian friends) cloſe this evening 
with a repetition both of the Engliſb and Latis 

Tong of peace, the words and mufic of which 
ſeem almoſt equally angelical, and thus with that 
celeſtial harniony diſmiſs us, as Antonine himſelf 
wiſhed to be diſmiſſed. from this life, in perfe& 


GY and peace, 


'D XNTONINus 
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ANTONINUS PIUS. 


NE morning, while at Naples, I fat for ſome 

time on the rocks near the tomb of Virgil, 
and there heard my dear pupil read the latter part 
of the ſixth AZneid: nor could I help aſking 
his opinion; that ſuppoſing Virgil had been en- 
dued with the power of foreſeeing the future 
heroes who were to adorn the hiſtory of Rome 
after his death, whom among theſe he would 
have prophetically regarded with the greateſt love 
and admiration ? whom he would probably have 
adorned with all the ornaments of poetry, as the 
principal character of the latter part of che cata· 
logue of Roman worthies ? 


Ir would probably (he replied) have been 
Antoninus Pius. Flic vir, hic eſt — Aurea condet 
Secula qui rurſus Latio. — For he revived the 
memory of the beſt and wiſeſt, that is, the moſt 
pacific, princes of this country; he, like the pious 
Fneas, bore the ſame high title acquired by 
the ſame excellent character of filial gratitude 
and love. 


ANTONINUS, from his infancy, diſcovered 
all the marks of a ſweet tempes. In his child- 
| hood, 
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hood, he was loving and beloved by all who had 
care of his education; as well as by his parents: 

in his youth, in proportion as this moſt happy 


temper of mind more fully diſcloſed itſelf, he every 
day became more amiable and more eſteemed. 


Bur it is remarkably to his honour, that = 
trary to what is obſerved in many ſuch young per- 
ſons) vain- glory had every day a leſs and leſs power- 
ful effect on his noble and excellent mind; and 
that though he was continually and juſtly Acquir- 
ing freſh honours, yet his humility encreaſed in 
n to them. 


„ RY to the ſtate of manhood, he 
PRES himſelf in a manner highly exemplary 
to all Britiſh gentlemen ; his time being divided 
between the attention to the happy art and old 
Roman employment of agriculture, and the due 
execution. of Tome public offices committed to 


his care. 


— x the Ewing years his life grew continually 
more r and more important and beneficial to the 
public. n | 


Taz firſt great extenſion of his ſphere of bene- 
ficente was his” celebrated proconfulſhip in fo 


Mw - which country indeed ſeems to have had 
the 


— 
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nan for its governors; in the republican times, a 
Scevola ;, and in the imperial, an Autonine; in the 
ſame manner as the neighbouring province of C- 
lein was firſt bleſſed and honoured by a Cicero, 
and afterwatds by a Fim. 


Bor Providence, in ae benevolence to 

mankind, continued to exalt him to fil higher 
ant higher Esso, and for that putpoſe at laſt 
placed in his hand even the imperial ſeeptre. 


Turs favour of Providence produced in him 
10 other change, than a ftill greater amendment 
of life; and ſtill higher improvement of his virtue: 
and of that virtue particularly, which is che true 
— md origin of all the reſt hittnility. - 


AN 7 ONINE was much n to fear this: 
he ſhould degrade himſelf by that nobleſt of 
virtues: (his virtue indeed rendered him far more 
reſpectable; than any of the proudeſt orfiamerits 
of majeſty could do) he knew, that by wiſe humi- 
ty he could loſe no part of the public veneration, 
bot Lr greatly . che public love to his 


* 1510 if 


ros A from l of that happy the &f 
homility, were perpetual contentment z and undi- 


ſturbed calm Peace, and ſerenity of mind; and 
| Gadd UT + _— rapturous 


— 
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rapturous happineſs of heart. The next were be- 
nevolence and humanity ; the ſweetneſs of his 
. temper by it indeed became unchangeable. 


Ir ever he was obliged to uſe ſeverity, he always 
tempered i it with mercy : but he totally forgot all 
injuries that had been offered to him, while in a 
private ſtation : he perſevered in doing good to 
thoſe who ſlandered and ridiculed his government: 
he ſhewed his Anh even to thoſe who con- 
ſpired againſt his life * » and became, a kind 
an and guardian of their children. 


Suvcn „ e 15 
people, it is remarked that he guided all the 
affairs of this vaſt empire, with the ſame attention 
and love, as a good parent exerts in the affairs of 
all his children. Tantd diligentid ſubjeftos fibi po- 
pulos rexit, 1 omnia 5 _ en Mu, 
_— ein un 


As to ls economy, his —— were kept 
exactly regular: and conſequently his treaſury was 
continually full and encreaſing. By the ſame 
happy ceconomy he was exalted above all de- 
fire of any unjuſt or improper gain. He took 
the greateſt care never to oppreſs his ſubjects. 


* to all . een in the levying 
of 


It is e ne as this was the firſt, ſo it was the 


qoly „ that ever was formed againſt him. 
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af the revenues) aunguam letatus eſt lucro, quo 
anus provincialis oppreſſus eſt. Such I know will 
be the kind care of this company in regard to your 
own poor tenants in the country. Such alſo will 
be your labours in parliament in imitating (if poſ- 
fible) thac patriotic benevolent wiſdom of Antonine, 
by which he relieved the capital and provinces of 
the empire from great part of the taxes with 
which they were loaded. He was at the ſame time 
liberal 'to perſons of merit, charitable to the poor, 
and in all kinds of public diſtreſſes ſhewing by his 
tender, active, and moſt generous compaſſion, that 
he had nothing ſo much at heart, as the eaſe and 
happineſs of his people. In all his own expences, 
particularly in his table, he was very moderate and 
temperate; but in public works he was moſt 
magnificent, as the ſtately ruins of his ſtructures 
at the two moſt diſtant parts of his empire ſo 
abundantly teſtify; I mean, the temple of Balbec, 
the deſcription of which you read in England with 
ſuch pleaſure, and the bridge near his native city 
Vol. II. | N of 
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0 When Artonine was adviſed by his empreſs Fauſtina, not 


d be ſo generous to the. public; (hintin haps, that it would 
be ee bo take the — of enriching himſelf and his 
family out of the imperial revenues) he anſwered, that far 
from having the idea of encreaſing his own property out of 
the public treaſures committed to bis care, he ought to think 
himſelf, from the firſt day of his inauguration, obliged more 
than ever, to diſpoſe of his whole private fortune in public be- 

0. Poſteaquam ad imperium tranſitvimus, tian uæ ha- 


Edna apte, perdidimus. 
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of Mines, which you ſo much admired in your 
Journey through France. | 
His goodneſs never appeared mixed with weak. 
neſs. For (according to the obſervation of Mar. 
cus Aurelius) he placed his happineſs in proper 
employment, and always perſevered in a courſe 
of -indefatigable induſtry. He choſe with the 
. greateſt prudence his ſervants, friends, and mi- 
niſters. His ſervants he made happy, but kept 
to their duty : his friends he continued (though 
exalted to ſo high a ſtation) to treat with his uſual 
affability, humility, and moſt ſincere love: his 
miniſters, as long as they behaved well, he never 
changed. He was ſuperior to all flattery, yet. he 


always was attentive to advice. In all buſineſs he 


_ diligently himſelf examined the ſtate of the caſe: 
he conſidered it in all lights, particularly in re- 
gard to its future conſequences, in the foreſceing 
of which he was remarkably ſagacious. 


His rectitude of conduct was inflexible, and his 
diſcernment peculiar, in diſtinguiſhing the proper 
objects, occaſions, and bounds, both of juſtice and 
of mercy*. He was a patron and protector of all 

| kinds 


It is remarkable, that Antoninus Pius protected the Chriſ- 
tians from perſecution; that he always behaved to them with 
equity; that he publicly commended them, for their faith 
in their God, for their fortitude in all kinds of torments and of 
death, and for all thoſe their other virtues, which ſhore ſo 
bright, in contraſt with the vices of their perſecutors. 


D 


oo 
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kinds of ſcience, particularly of philoſophy . He 
was himſelf eminent in the higheſt ſcience, thay. 


of his own great profrſſion, the good government 
of mankind, 


Wispon produced in him an ardent piety and 
virtue, uninfluenced by ſuperſtition, and (what is 
the moſt diſtinguiſhed mark of a truly ſuperior cha 
rater) uniform in all its parts, and on all occaſions, 
But ſcarce ever did that wiſdom or that virtue appear 
in a more noble light, than in the care which he 
wok of the education and inſtruction of his great 
ſuctefſor, Marcus Aurelius; whom (as he after- 
wards grew up to a proper age) he conſulted on 
all occaſions T. Happy picture of parental and 
bal duty and concord 


nen N 2 Bur 
0 Kubin had himfelf ore: obligations to plillalopliy hav- 
lug been the diſei Arrian, who was the diſciple of 
Epifetw ; in the ane manner as Marcus Aurelius was the 
ple of Sextus, who was the diſciple and nephew of Pla- 


—» What an honour is it to virtuous learning, that thus 
two of its Far (though living fo private and retired a life 
&Plutarth did, and Epiferat much more) yet ſhould by fuch 


noble inſtruments, thus extend their beneficence to the utmoſt 

limits of the whole Roman warld ? And how great an encou- 

agement is this conſideration to all perſons of a henevolent 
*Rudious turn of mind ? 


1 It is faid, that 4ntonine laboured with Aurelius in endea- 
Wunug wo reform and regulate the Roman law, and that to 
him! particularly is owing that wiſe and ſalutary law, (which 
* blefing to the public even at this day) of no man's being 
laple/to be tried or troubled more than once for one and the 


lane thing, * 
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Bor of all, the higheſt proof both of the talents 
of his mind, and of the excellence of his heart, is 
that during a long reign of no leſs than three and 
twenty years, he preſerved continual uninterrupted 
peace throughout the whole Roman world. Si unquan 
pace longo tempore imperium Romanum gaviſum eſt, id 
accidit Antomino Pio imperante : foluſque omnium prope 
principum, inquit Capitolinus, pror ſus fine civili ſanguine 
aut boſtili vixit *. Peace was his delight, as well 
from wiſe reflection, as from natural happy diſpo- 
ſition: and with great complacency did he fre- 
quently repeat that noble ſentiment of Scipio, 
4 had much rather ſave the life of one man, than 
ere gr H Ny . | 


© Brix thus entirely undiſturbed by the fad cares 


of war, nothing hindered him from giving himſelf 
up abſolutely and entirely to the glorious and joyful 
employment of encreaſing the, happineſs. of man- 
kind: particularly in his own dominions; the limit 
of which he was not ambitious to extend, but all 
the numerous inhabitants of which, he was moſt 
deftrous to benefit and enrich, by the true and 
4 folid methods of agriculture and of commerce. 


No Vondef that ſuch a ſovereign ſhould molt 
condially be beloved by his own ſubjects, and re- 
verenced by foreign, whether neighbouring or 
diſtant, nations; and that he ſhould thus, by ſuch 


* | r Juſtice 
*. Vide Valles de Numiſmatibu. © 
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juſtice and goodneſs, acquire that immenſe repu- 
tation, with which no victories or triumphs could 
ever have crowned him. He was the father not 
only of his country, but (what is a much Wy 
ay? of all mankind *. 
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2 Diszxvzbl r indeed is he, in hiſtory, compared 
to Numa; and placed in the ſame exalted rank of 
characters, at leaſt on a level with that moſt vene- 
rable king of Rome. The love of peace, and love 
of virtue, were, by Numa, ſpread through all the 
provinces of Italy: but by Antoninus Pius, through 
all the provinces of the then known world. 


Tursr indeed were the great objects of his 
whole life, even to his laſt hour. For, in the 


extremity of his laſt ſickneſs, when the officer of 


the guards approached his bed, to defire (as uſual) 
the word of command, Antoninus Pius opened and 
then cloſed for ever his dying lips, with that moſt 
happy word, TRANQUILLITAS ; that word ſo ex- 
preſſiye of the happineſs of his whole empire, as 
well as of his own good heart, at that aweful 


N 3 O my 


0 e to thai noble principle of the mind of Fenelor. 
& Let me pray for my own welfare; but more earneſtly for 
«% that of my family! Let me pray for the welfare of my fa- 


% mily; but more for that of my country | Let me pray for 


the happineſs and proſperity of my country; but infinitely 
2 more ardently for that of all mankind |” _— * 


Lg] 
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O wy dear fellow - travellers, what ought to have 
been our thoughts, while ſitting in that orange. 
garden at Puteoli, which was the very ſpot of the 
chamber where Antoninus died; and which fo 
cloſely adjoins to the magnifioent temple of Jupiter 


Serapis, erected on that occaſion by Marcus Aure- 
lits, as a monument of his nhl affection to his 


bleſſed memory ? 


n friend; you, who are ſo 
amiably earneſt in adorning your father's gallery, 
not only with theſe antique buſts, but alſo with 
the beſt pictures which you can procure, repre- 
ſenting the nobleſt events of the great hiſtory of 
this city; on what ſubject more noble, or more 
inſtructive, can you employ ſome of your friends, 
the Engliſb painters here, than on that of the death- 
bed of Antoninus Pius, ſurrounded by the imperial 
family, and particularly attended by his moſt 
worthy ſucceſſor, Marcus Aurelius? Marcus Aurt- 
Jus, whoſe great ambition was 


Pacatum ut regeret patriis virtutibus orbem 


Thus following that example, which indeed may 
be conſidered as the beſt pattern for all ſovereigns, 
and which, if faithfully imitated, would perpetuate 
the happineſs of mankind *, * 
| AY 


Sach was the objeR of the political labour of Phocion, the 
32 and in this noble work did be perſevere thro 


a long 
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May ſuch a picture, worthily deſigned and 
executed, be placed by you in your father's gallery 
But may many and many years elapſe, before that 
melancholy and yenerable ſcene is really perfqrmed 
in that houſe ! 


Excuss me, my dear and worthy friend, for 
this melancholy hint. Let us return to your be- 
loved muſic, and for further particulars of the 
excellencies of this great and good man, let me 
refer you to his character, as drawn by the pen of 
his ſon, Marcus Aurelius himſelf, 


N 4 CHAP. 


* 


along life of fourſcore years. When ridiculed for his pacific 
lav rr is government had produced the moſt 
| ble and by far the moſt glorious trophies : viz. the multitudes - 
| the of Athenians, who, during his adminiftration, had lived in hap- 
thro! —_— buried in peace in the ſepulchros of their ſoce · 
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de 
eee, 
CHAP. VI nh 


 THIRTY-THIRD Dar's ConveRsATION. 
MONG the antiquities of Rome, there A 
are very few of the kind which are more (m 
beautiful, than the great marble pedeſtal 
of Antoninus's column, on Monte Citorio: its 
ſculpture is after the antient Grecian manner: in 
the bas-reliefs on one ſide of it are two noble 
figures, repreſenting Rome ſitting, and the Tiber 
recumbent, both looking up towards heaven, and 
admiring, with veneration, the ſpirit of that their 
good emperor aſcending thither. 


Tux ſpirit of Antonine is repreſented as maje- 
ſtically borne to heaven on the full ſpread wings 
of a genius, whoſe figure almoſt exactly reſembles 
that, in which. all modern painters repreſent angels. 
This genius holds in his hands a celeſtial globe, 
round which a ſerpent (the emblem of eternity) 
is —_— itſelf. 


o in alle, ſaid Crito's pupil, (all-enraptured, 8 
as he was, in admiring this ſculpture) ſo may the eP 


departed ſpirits of all ſuch fathers of their people, 
% | . 5 be 
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be wafted' to the regions of eternal happineſs! 


And, if among the bleſſed inhabitants of heaven, 
there are really any, to whoſe particular pious 
cuſtody kingdoms and empires are committed, 
may their wings particularly be employed in thus 


wafſting theſe, who were in ſome meaſure their 


fellow, though human, guardians of thoſe ſtates * ! 
And in their aſcent, may quires of other angels 
(more beautiful even than thoſe which eithet Cor- 
reggio or Dominichini ever ſaw in thought) ſur- 
round them with all the harmony of paradiſe ! 
ſuch melodious harmony, as Addiſon imagined + to 
be prepared for departed ſpirits, on their firſt 
aſcent thither, to wear out the impreſſions of the 


laſt agonies of death, and that ſtill greater pain of 
being ſeparated from thoſe, . 1 
the objects of their love and care. N 


Men poBybus* Gia yap nde Tak 
- >. TIrgpuyav boaig apihhai | 
TlporeBa. | 


Aid ſtraight a globe 
Of angels, on full ſail of wing, flew nigh ; 


. Arronry EYCEBH It. bin — Jiort eng _ 
©EION TIN A £92116T0 X,] ⁰ - dot Is e nas 


re hö To Kupy geporro ay Tv Wwgtopuregys NATHP AN- 


Sana zl νν e. PAUSANIAS, lib. viii. c. 43. 
& Vide that moſt noble of all the papers in the Spectator 


. (being the Viſion of Mirzab) No. 159. 
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Vs on tbeir plumy W him ſoft 
Fron his uneaſy ſtation, and upbore, 
A en @ floating couch, thro the blithe air. 


ben in a flow'ry valley ſet him down 
On a green bank, and ſet before him ſpread 

A table of celeſtial food, divine 
Anbraſial fruits fetebt from the tree of life, 
And from the fount of life, ambraſial drink. 

Ad as be fed, angelic quires C. 
Sung heav'nly anthems of bis viftory 
Over temptation, and the tempter proud. 


| RxPxaATING theſe lines of Milton, and of 

HE ſchylus *, the young gentlemen walked round 
this pedeſtal ;; (this moſt beautiful monument of 
filial Wy Gn 
W 


Divo Antonino, Auguſto, Pio; Antoninus mn 
(i. e. Marcus — & Yerus Auguſtus Filii. 


Tux 8 now Sd on the character. 
of theſe two ſons of Antonine, when Crito informed 
the company, that having drawn up, in four 
r the notes which he had collected 
| an 

From this tragedy (The 8 ) of A/chylus, Milton 


. Soble bins, partecenl r 
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out of Crevier, relative to Marcus Aurelius; he 
had, in the firſt of theſe, conſidered and compared 


| the charafters of both theſe princes ; 1 


they pleaſed to make a viſit this 


their favourite neighbouring Borgheſe villa, W 


would there have the pleaſure of ſeeing the two 
perhaps moſt excellent buſts, which ever have 
been found of them. But how conſtant, added 
he, and how daily an humiliation ought it to bo 
to me, to ſee ſuch noble buſts, bas - reliefs, ſtatues, 
Sc. of the principal perſons of antient Rome, 
(ſuch wonders in ſculpture) when I conſider that 
in deſcribing the minds of the very ſame perſons, 
my pen is ſo utterly deficient ? In compariſon of 
the chiſſel of theſe maſters, my pen is quite gothic: 
J have indeed (added he, with a ſmile) the trus 
gothic“ qualities, that is, ignorance and barbariſm, 
mixed with fome admiration and love of that true 


- antique merit, which I have not abilities enough 


to underſtand, much leſs to defcribe or imitate, 
* XR #% 


Tr13 propoſal being agreed to, the company 
paſſed along the Flaminian way, by the place were 
Aurelius's 

® Te-was not che Geke, but the Lombardi and Normans, who 
with hoſtile a fury deſtroyed ſo many monuments of the arts 
and ſciences of antient /ta/y. — The Goths ſhewed great reſpect 


and love for them. The Gothic be bad ined great go: 
weſt in it. | 
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Airelius's triumphal arch once ſtood, and, in about 
half an hour, arrived at the villa Borgheſe. They 
paſſed, through the great hall, immediately into 
the noble ſaloon; where, among many other an- 
tique ſtatues and buſts, their attention was imme- 
diately given to thoſe two coloſſal heads, which 
are placed, Aurelius's on the right, Verus's on the 
left ſide of the entrance, and which are both of 
the richeſt Grecian marble and ſculpture. If any 
thing elſe in the ſaloon particularly attracted their 
notice, it was that noble ſtatue of a Muſe, which 
is placed in a niche at the upper part of the room, 


oppoſite to a figure of Ceres. 

Mar we not. (ſaid Crito) with ſome probability 
imagine this muſe to be Clio, the patroneſs of 
_ hiſtory ? Hiſtory, which, like ſculpture, has eter- 
_ nized the memory of ſo many good, and ſo many 

bad princes ; reſerving the firſt for the admiration 
and imitation of all ſucceeding ages; a leſſon ſet 
off more ſtrongly, by the contraſt of the ever- 
Laſting contempt ſo juſtly attending the latter. 
For, as Pliny obſerves, ut quiſque factus eft princeps, 

3 | . | extemplo 
" *.It in-as obſervation of Mir. Lite, in his Travels, that 
Ceres, the moſt beneficent and uſeful of the Heathen divinities, 
has more ſtatues than any other of the gods or goddeſſes : and 
in the'ſame manner, that there are as many figures and buſts of 
that excellent emperor Marcus Aurelius, as of all the reſt of the 
emperors together; becauſe the Romans had ſo great a venera- 


tion for his memory, that it grew into a part of their religion 
to preſerve a ſtatue of him in almoſt every private family. 
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extemplo fama ejus, incertum bona an mala, cæterùm 
eterna ef: nou ergo perpetua principi- fama, que 
invitum manet, ſed bona concupiſcenda eft, And may 
not, dear firs, this obſervation be applied in a 
proportionable degree to alt young perſons of high 
rank and birth? They muſt be known in the 
world, whether they wilt or no: it is in their 
power only to fix bow and for what — ſhall 885 

„bor, if you IT "= us walls our ſeats round 
this richly inlaid marble table, on Which this 
white Parian marble head of Aurelius is placed; 
and (as at preſent we ſeem to be as retired here, 
as' yeſterday, when in your apartment we were 
ſitting round the buſt of Antonine) let us, in 
reading the following paper, compare the mild 
and benevolent actions of this emperor, with the 


many marks of eng: of temper, which are ſo 
viſible in his buſt, ” 


MARCUS 


Bock . 
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MARCUS ' AURELIUS. * 


3% 


ae bEbef virtue placed in the bbeſ fotion 


UH perhaps is the juſt idea of the character 
of this certainly one of the greateſt of men. 
The hiſtory of the whole world contains. not any 
where an example equal in all its parts to this: an 
evident proof, that goodneſs is the ſureſt road, which 
great men can take to become for ever illuſtrious, 
For his hiſtory quite eclipſes the glory of all the 
other Ceſars, and far  outſhines that of a any other 
of the princes of antiquity ; ; even the revered 
name of Antoninus Pius is obſcured by its ſplendor, 
As to modern hiſtory, we ſhall not find any 
ſovereign, who would not be highly honoured, by 
its being ſaid, that he had taken the life of Marcus 

Aurelius for the model of his conduct, though he 
could not ever think of preſuming to equal him, 

in the double and united glory of his goodneſs and : 
greatneſs, of the extent of his vaſt dominion, or T 
of the much more noble largeneſs of his heart. * 


Tur opening of his reign preſents us with a 
ag ſtrong and important laſſon for youth, in the 
contraſt 


« 
2 
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contraſt between his moſt amiable character. and 
that of kis brother Lau hu 


MARCUS AURELIUS was, by Antoninus, 


choſen as ſole and ſingle heir of the whole empire 


but, by a moſt particular generofiry, he ſhared it 
with his brother. He made his brother in every 
reſpect equal to himſelf; except in the ſacred office 
of Pontifex Maximus; and in that preeminence, 
which ſuperior age and merit muſt always create, 
even when power is equally divided. This fra- 
ternal love of Marcus Aurelius is a true ſpecimen 
of his whole life; throughout the whole of which 
we ſhall conſtantly ſee goodneſs and generoſity 
ſhine in every part. So conſtant indged and in- 
yariable was the goodneſs of Marcus Aurelius, and 
ſuch is the reverence with which the tradition of 
all ages has ſpoken of his exalted merit, that the 
mention 'of his name immediately and univerſally 


conveys the idea of the beſt of princes, in the 


ſame manner as that of Cato conveys the idea of 
the moſt patriotic, and virtuous ſenatorial cha- 


Tusk two imperial brothers, Aurelius and Lu- 
eius Verus, did not divide the empire, (as was 
frequently and unhappily the caſe in the following 
reigns) but poſſeſſed and governed it together, 
almoſt in the ſame manner as the two conſuls did, 

during 
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during the times of the republic, and as in private 
life, two brothers might in love and friendſhip 
together manage an eſtate, which they jointly 
poſſeſſed. For, in the beginning of their reign, 
they were happily united, and both with pleaſure 


followed the example of the benevolence and 
beneficence of Antonine; Lucius Verus alſo, from 


a principle of gratitude, willingly conſidered him- 
elf rather as the firſt ſubject, and firſt miniſter of 
his brother, than as the aſſociate of his throne; 
and ſeemed for ſome time to take great pleaſure 
in imitating his wiſdom and temperance. But 
the love of pleaſure and idleneſs ſoon began to 
corrupt his heart ; he ſoon; began to link; very 
low W that illuſtrious example and to 
become as mean, as his brother was 2 21 glo- 


W © . , 
, i : 
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He aber himſelf. med: pac and 
conſequently ruined his conſtitution by - ſeveral 
diſtempers; during which time Marcus Aurelius 
{ever attentive to fill every. duty). conſtantly and 


affectionately attended him in his ſickneſs. By 


theſe means he recovered his health, but unhappily 
Ne ee ee 192 


He lelt Rome, * gad perhaps to * 
from the brightneſs of the character of Aurelius, 
whole virtues were a perpetual reproach to his 


VICES'? 
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vices: he ſettled himſelf at Antioch, and there (far 
diſtant from the advice and example of his wiſe 
and good brother) for ſeveral years continued to 
plunge himſelf in vicious pleaſures, ſtill deeper 
and deeper, ſo as at laſt to become univerſally 
deſpicable, even in the eyes of the inhabitants of 
that 2 and wicked city. 


As to 1 Pirthian invaſion, which at that time 
was ſo formidable in the Eaſt, he totally abandoned 
all care of it to the miniſters and generals, who (by 
the appointment of Aurelius) had followed him from 
Rome to Afia: ſcarce, at their earneſt ſollicitations, 
did he twice viſit the neighbouring banks of the 
Euphrates, while Aurelius, even from the remote 
regions of the weſtern parts of Europe, ſupplied 
the troops in Syria with pay and - ſtores, gave 
continual attention to all the wants and ' dangers 
of the moſt eaſtern Afatic provinces, and in ge- 
neral directed every thing for the defence and 
fafety of that ſo diitant part of the empire. Theſe 
princely cares were crowned with ſucceſs : the Par- 
thians were totally defeated. But Aurelius (ſtill ami- 
ably careful of his brother's reputation) declined to 
accept to himſelf alone the honour of thoſe important 
victories: on the return of Lucius Verus to Rome, 
the brothers both triumphed together: the good- 
neſs indeed of Aurelius was the moſt noble orna- 


ment of that magnificent ae for, he appeared 


1 Vor. II. in 
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in his triumphal chariot, ſurrounded by (what was 
his true pleaſure and pride) his young children, 
and by his ſide, in the ſame chariot, / generouſly 
placing his degenerate brother, hoping that ſuch 
: | erect ae Tan 


Soon e broke out that moſt dreadful 
peſtilence, which laid waſte ſo many and fo large 
provinces of the Roman empire. The good heart 
of Aurelius felt all the miſeries of his fellow 
creatures, and with the greateſt earneſtneſs did he 
exert all his induſtry, and pour forth all his trea- 
ſures for their relief in that diſmal calamity. But 
Lucius Verus in the mean time ſeems to have been to- 
_ tally ſunk in vice and indolence, and totally deaf and 

blind to the public miſery. - No temper indeed of 
mind is more meanly ſelfiſh, or more inattentive 
and hard-hearted to the afflictions of others, than a 
ſpirit of volumptuouſneſs. While his noble bro- 
ther was continually exalting himſelf in the ſublim: 
honour and heavenly happineſs of daily doing ſuch 
good, L. Verus ſunk to the loweſt pleaſures. His 
amuſements were moſt. fooliſh and frivolous; his 
companions the moſt "unworthy of men; his life 
was full both of profuſion and of meannefs. Yet 
had he his flatterers: he grew proud, and at the 
ſame time moſt envious of Aurelius; he grew 


cruel, 
Human 


ow 
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againſt that beſt of brothers, as well as of men; 
and, Who though grieved to the heart at ſuch 
ingratitude, yet ſtill was generous enough to hide 
and ſuppreſs all ſuſpicions of his wickedneſs *. Such 
was L. Verus, when, by an apoplexy, he was 
ſuddenly cut off in the height and horror of his 
crimes ee 


ung, 


CRIT 2 was proceeding, when (ſome other com- 
pany coming to ſee the palace) he was interrupted, 
and obliged to retire with his friends to another 
apartment. In the rooms through which they 
paſſed, they ſaw ſeveral other buſts of Aurelius; 
and, coming into the prince's antient ſtate - bed - 
chamber, they obſerved ſtanding on the right ſide 
of the bed, @ ſtatue of Grecian white marble, 
winged, and of a ſize larger than human nature: 
a' ſtatue of a Good Genius; (Ayabog Ampuy) the 
lame, kind of figure, as that on the pedeſtal of 
Amtonine's column, and breathing the ſame kind 
of ſober beauty, and calm majeſty. 


O2 Mar 
* It was at xt thi very time, tat ores reins had, the 
1 to ſend even to Aa for the moſt exoellent phyſi 1 


ps ever, in the world, AI en 
2 His diſemper d ſtate of body. --_ 


obe was (as he informs us himſelf) in vein in artenditich 
10 L. Hera, when that prince died. 
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May we not imagine (ſaid one of the young 

gentlemen to Crito) ſuch to have been the good 
genius, and guardian ſpirit, which attended Marcus 
Aurelius, and inſpired him, while waking on his 
couch, and even in his ſlumbers, with meditations 
of goodneſs *? At leaſt let us with this imagination 
fit down at the feet of this figure, and under ſuch 
a patronage attend to the few remaining pages of 
your firſt part of Aureliuss character. 


MARCUS AURELIUS. 
= PART I. continued. 


LVO the horrid picture of the vices of L. Verus, 
let us with pleaſure turn our view to that of 
the virtues oſ Marcus Aurelius: a picture, which, 
if worthily executed, would both in ſweetneſs and 
majeſty far exceed any of the paintings, with 
ene 367 ro Act rg 2: | which 
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Tre vf Mat cle vin ww cr, x d Pritvpa v1 

pic Tp@ Jeg g οντ In libro de witd Jud agit gratias Diis 
werbis multis, quod dederint tibi ſæpiùs adjumenta ad inflituendam 
vitam ſapienter, quod eripuerint ſe & juvenem & ſenem ab occaſi- 
nibus multis peccandi. We: 
The ſame amiable ſentiments breathe in the Meditations of 
St. Auſtin, e. 35. Ju folus fis tota_intentio mea, & omnis mea 
meditatio ! n dias ſine tefſatione ! Je ſentiam per ſopo- 
rem! Jn nocte, Te colloquatur ſpiritus meu; Tecum fabuletur mens 
queal! Lumine ſanfte viſſonis tux, illuftretyr. cor mcian, at Te 
rictore, Te duce ambulem de wiriute in virtutem ! xc. 
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which even Raphael has adorned this or any other 
of the Roman palaces. en q 


"4 Narunz and education both had formed him 


for ſo great and exalted a character; for even after 


he had been declared heir to all the honours, 
riches, and power of the Roman empire, he re- 
tained all his former modeſty and humility. He 
continued dutiful to his parents, affectionate to his 
friends, and benevolent to all. In particular, he 
with great diligence continued to purſue his ſtudies, 
and attentively liſtened to all his inſtructors, pe- 
culiarly to #hoſe,, whoſe more exalted office it was to 
am bis character and bis bert. 


Starzo on the throne, he had the glory to 
ſupport the true dignity of the ſenate, by ſupport: 
n eee ing 


* How amiable is the concluſion of the firſt chapter of his 
meditations, in which he thanks heaven ; that his parents and 
8 friends and domeſtics were almoſt all of them per- 

ns of great virtue and goodneſs ; that he never happened to 
Uifoblige or miſbehave himſelf to any of them; that his early 
ears were undebauched by any vice, and (by his father's care) 
uncorrupted by pride; and above all, that, by the goodneſs of 
heaven, whenever he was willing to relieve the neceſſities or 
vaſe of others, he never once found his purſe or coffers 


„ 
ES 


, The truth of the obſervation in this laſt line has been joy- 
fully experienced, and gratefully acknowledged, by many per- 


ons eminent for charity, in different ages and nations. — Vid. 
Notes. to the life of Borromeo in the Appendix to this volume. 


_ Fiens now Din] On ne Sappawurit point, en faiſent I du. 
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People in every thing, but in doing ill. He had 
the ſublime happineſs to ſee (notwithſtanding the 
perpetual mixture of bad characters in caurts) 
multitudes of his ſubjects, by the authority af his 
example, and by the wiſdom of his adminiſtration, 
reformed from vice, or advanoing in q irtue. Thus 
did he follow the noble ſte ps of his predeceſſur 
on the Ruman throne, and thus did hie himſelf 
became ſit is hoped): the :exampleciof that royal 
may who i is juſt naw: alecaded * n 
it: Ha oi lena n 
0 MY: aol how.infiradtive did U think 
4 part of the coronation ceremony, hen the 
imperial ſceptre 'of our country appeared, borne in 
that auguſt proceſſion, between the -W O emblems 
of meicy and of juſtice? The government of 
Mourcus Aurelius was full of both thoſe moſt prince- 
x virtues; 


* * 
941 vi} Fit its . 
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— filled Pride ery ——.— of his 4 
a was the baſis of all his thoughts: mercy was 
his principal character, in his childhood, in his 
youth, and in all the parts of his long and molt 
glorious reign. For, ike his bleſſed predeceſſor, 
by. a wiſe economy, he totally avoided himſelf all 
temptations ' to .oppreſs his people \ he defended 
the public treaſures from the fraud and rapine of 


the n, officers, courtiers, &c. of Rome 
he 
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he ſeverely puniſhed all extortioners, and thoſe 
inferior magiſtrates, who. tyrannically plagued and 
impoveriſhed the country. He often remitted to 
the public, duties. which were too heavy ; and, 

in times of great public diſtreſs, nobly condeſ- 
cended to ſell all the rich furniture of the imperial 
palace, before he laid a new tax on his people. 
Beſides his great charity in the time of the peſti- 
lence ; at his on expence, he, in a famine, gave 
bread to the poor of all 7taly; at his own expence, 
he reſtored the city of Carthage, when by a fire 
reduced to aſhes; and rebuilt the great cities of 
Snyyraa; Nicomedia, and Epbeſus, when overturned 
and ruined by earthquakes. He ſhewed mercy 
even to criminals ; nor was there a drop of blood, 
which" warmed: the heart of the meaneſt of his 
F 


r 


e was . obſerved and 6d by 
kit, With leſs zeal and - wiſdom, or with leſs in- 
duſtry and exactneſs. In all the laws which he 
enacted +, his own great care and prudence was 
tnſtantly aſſiſted by the knowledge and expe- 
Hot: | | "0 4 * L900 rience 
It is in particular remarkable, that Lureliu greatly re- 


formed the cruelty of the circus and of the amphitheatre, put- 
1 the gladiators inſtead of ſwords. 


nis laws, it is to be obſerved, that he took — 
the education of minors. | 
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rience of the moſt venerable magiſtrates; Par- 
ticularly of Scævola, the famous maſter of the 
ſtill more famous Papiuien.— His laws are not 
only remarkable in general for their juſtice and 
wiſdom, but alſo for that modeſt and prudent at- 
tention which he ſnewed in building them always 
on the foundations of antient ſtatutes and cuſtoms: 
inſtead of ſeeking the vain title of a legiſlator, by 
inttoduciag into his countey inſtitutions nn 
nen IWR. ks e. 


I is allo highly — that he 8 new 
* that he iſſued no new edict againſt the: Chriſ- 
tians. Very unhappily. indeed we are obliged to 
own, (and a ſtrong leſon is it to us, not to be over- 
partial even to tbe inſtitutions, &c. of our own'coun- 
try). that it is ſaid, that he left ſubſiſting, and (for 
ſome part of his reign, and in ſome few parts of 
his vaſt empire) ſuffered to be executed ſeveral 
antient and bloody laws of his country againſt that 
moſt true and holy faith. Let us lament, that 
ſuch a man as Aurelius could ever be ſo miſled by 
his miſtaken. zealous attachment to the antient 

laws and religion of his native land; but let us 
alſo remember, that St. Paul himſelf (chat moſt 
virtuous and learned Apoſtle, whoſe ſtatue now 
ſtands on the top of the column of this moſt vir- 
tuous and learned emperor here at Rome) from 
ſimilar motives once acted in a more violent man- 
ner 


Fd 


Cv. 
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ner againſt the diſciples of the Lonb, breathing out 


threatnings, and fiaugbter againſt them, perfecuting 
all the ſaints that called on the name of CazsT, 
and when the blood of the firft martyr Stephen was 
| ſhed, food by conſenting unto bis death. — Let us 
alſo reflect with pleaſure, that as St. Paul after- 
wards became himſelf an apoſtle of Jzsvus CRISTr, 
according to the faith of Gov's eleft, and the ge- 


knowledging” of the truth; ſo alſo, (though in ga 


very inferior degree) Marcus Aurelius ſeems to 
have been converted to the favouring of chat 
ſame religion, for which in the beginhing of his 
reign St. Polycarp had fo nobly ſhed” his blood. 
For tho' Aurelius never thought himſelf * at liberty 
ro repeal the antient laws made againſt the Chriſ- 
tans, yet he utterly defeated” their further execu- 


tion, by his new lau, which inflittsd death on 


their accuſers®, |" n 
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W 15 7 geuter of che 1 area, of the Ca- 
pitol is moſt properly. placed the ſtatue of that 
emperor, who was himſelf the princigal glory 

of the whole. hiſtory of Roms. This antique equeſ- 
1 5 AS e . ory 8, lo well and fo 
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F man et me rem to 
breathe great ſpirit. But the moſt. remarkable 


particulars are, that on the head of the horſe is 
placed, not the hovering victorious Roman eagle, 
but the Aubenian bird ſacred to the goddeſs of 
wiſdom; and that the emperor himſelf is repre- 
ſented, pot, like the equeſtrian figures of many 
other victorious princes, trampling on | his ſlaugh- 
tered enemies 3 


C Talis equos alacer media inter prelia Turnus 
Fumantes ſudore quatit; miſerabile, cefis 
Heſtibus inſultans; ſpargit rapida ungula rores 
Sanguineos, mixtaque cruor calcatur arenũ.) 
| n b But 
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But without either helmet or ſword, ftretching 


forth, his hand to bleſs his people, and pacify 
ring nations. 3 „ 14 


At pius Antas dexttam tenflebat inermem 
Nudato capite, atque ſuos clamore vocabat; 
ee ? yaw * recens CE arif 


8 
bear a character of majeſtic and noble fortirude, 
an the e. ame of 1 mach yreater and 
bleſſed labour of beneficence of wiſdom; "and of 
peace. a1 20 $27 MW * 


nr | LEE DG Ws 
Ix the . near e 
tue, Crito was this day walking wich his young 
friends ; when at their deſire (the place happening 
at that hour to be entirely free from all other com- 
pany) he read to them the following continuation 
of hig ſhort hiſtory of this moſt virtuous of men 
3 abe 
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- wan porticos, c. are of the architecture of 
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. PART II. 


AHOUGH the bleſſed works of 88 

infinitely moſt agreeable to the excellent 
underſtanding, and fill more excellent heart; of 
Marcus Aurelius; yet, when the juſt defence of 
his people required a military ſervice, he appeared 
with all proper dignity at the head of the armies 
ef Rome. Full fifteen years indeed of his reign 
were employed in the ſad labours of war: for in 


effect, he alone made the felicity of the times, in 


were very unhappy. His dominions were laid 
waſte, not only by earthquakes, peſtilence, and 
famine; but by that far more deſtructive evil, 
long and almoſt continual wars; yet, in tlie midſt 

of ſuch misfortunes, it is very obſervable, that 

the wiſdom and goodneſs of ſuchſ a ſovereign, 
were, under providence, (which perhaps on that 
account graciouſly placed him in thoſe times) ſuffi- 


2 one yu make, N e Any happy. 


n the. Parthian _ 3 wars, the 
German or Marcomannic laſted almoſt his whole 
reign: in this laſt, as much Roman blood was 

ſſmed, 
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ſhed, and as many Romans made captive, as in the 
long and dreadful war of Hannibal. The victo- 
rious Marcomannt advanced even to the deſtruction 
of Rame and Italy“, with all the fierceneſs and 
fury, which, in ſucceeding ages, made the armies - 
ol Attila, that ſcourge of Gop, ſo 5 to 
* * country. 


* 


How then did Marcus Awteline appear ? F ull of 


all the piety, which ever warmed the breaſt of a 


Socrates or Xenophon, or of any other of the really 
moſt noble heroes of Greece and Rome, he firſt, by 
public and private humiliations and prayers, ad- 
dreſſed himſelf to heaven for mercy and protec- 
tion : and then entered into all the labours and 


e Their invaſion was on the fide of Aquileia. 


+ It was during the diſtreſſes of this Marcomannic war, that 
the army of Aurelius was preſerved by that extraordinary = 
of rain, which is ſo noted in hiſtory, and of which the re 
ſentation continues to this day the nobleſt part of all the orna- 
ments on his pillar at Rome, Both Chriſtian and Heathen 

1 it as miraculous; the firſt deſcribing it, as a 
. the piety of the Chriſtian part of his army; the ſe- 
cond, as 4 reward of che piety of Aurelius himſelf. 


— One Tonantis 
 Obſequitm Mo hs fotuere mereri.— 


Laus ibi nulla ducum; 
For neither ſoldiers nor generals could dean of m_ ſhare of 


the great victory, its conſequence. - 


"yt ? Tum contenta nel, nefia / Spry 24 Ar: 
| urs fait, &c. | Vid, CLaupian. 


* 
1 
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dangers of the war, with a vivacity and a perſe- | 
verance the moſt extraordinary, Far from liftening 
to thoſe who-: counſeled him to continue in eaſe 
and quiet at Rome, and to leave the care of the 
war to his generals, he reſolved not to ſee his 
capital, till he had utterly reduced and defeated 
its enemies. (Like the Athenian glory, Axiſtides; 
% rohre Tpacgs en Topo Jpag Upg.) During 
ive ſucceſſive years, he (with Pertinax and Pom- 
peian) continued in the field: by defeats, as well 


as by victories, he (like Marcellus) was acquiring 


continually ſtill greater firmneſs and fortitude of 
mind. Though ſick and advanced in years; his 
courage enabled him to fupport incredible fa- 
_ tigues 5 and his example made that hard life 
tolerable, and even acceptable to all his army, 
who moſt ardently loved, as well as admired this 
_ — n verum e — 


Tow: r wat beug at lag conclutfed with 

compleat ſucceſs, it was with great joy that Au- 
relius immediately turned himſelf to the works of 
univerſal beneficence. His i work was to ho- 
nour the memory of thoſe Romans, who, under 
his command, had ſhed their blood for their 
country; his ſecond work was to ſhew mercy to its 
conquered enemies. The rt work was moſt 
agrecable to him; (for, being himſelf full of true 
merit, he Was . naturally inclined to honour the 


8 merits 
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merits of others) and he executed it in the moſt 
noble manner; by erecting che ſtatues of the moſt 
deſerving in the Forum Trajani, the moſt magni- 
ficent ſquare which ever exiſted in the univerſe. 
Thus, with Enugliſb wiſdom and generoſity, did he 
honour the virtues of his ſubjects, in the ſame 
public manner, in which the wiſdom and grateful 
loyalty of antient Rome and modern Paris, has in 
ſo many inſtances honoured the virtues of their 
ſovereigns. | 


ade to the ſecond noble work, it is eaſy to ima- 
gine that Aurelius muſt have been moſt happy in 
deſigning and performing it. In all his other wars 
he conſtantly treated all the captives and all the 
conquered, with a clemency and humanity entirely 
contrary to the curſed cruelties of Rome in former 
ages, and nearly reſembling that noble generoſity 
of Great Britain, which lately fed and cloathed its 
French priſoners with ſo truly Chriſtian charity. 
In his Marcomannic victory, beſides taſting the 
uſual exceſſive ſweetneſs of the works of merey, 
Aurelius had the happineſs even of producing good 
out of evil. For with the benevolent ſpirit of the 
fninder of s colony, he diſperſed and planted the 
temains of the hoſtile army in different parts of 
the empire: where they coul u not occaſion any 


anger to the ſtate, but muſt neceſſarily produce 
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great good to the Romans, as well as to themſelves, 
. r Mord 
deſerted. i | | 
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As to FOR nations bordering on the Roman 


empire, Aurelius was in general always beloved 
and reſpected by them all. For his whole policy 
was full of true wiſdom, and conſequently moſt 
abounding in the ſpirit REG ro; boa 
* peace. 


Ir is very remarkable, that, 95 2 (according to 
cuſtom) his name was engraved on the triumphal 
arches, public monuments; and coins of the em- 
pire, attended with the new titles acquired by his 
victories, (ſuch as Germanicus, Marcomannicus, Par- 
thicus, Arabicus, &c. ) Aurelius had the true magna- 
nimity to add to: theſe that other more modeſt 
but far more noble denomination of 1964-1264 


GL 
| 4 2 ' Mosr 
- "? . 174 7 11 Mt XY SY) ve 


0 eee amen manner made uſe of his title we! Fl 
of his life) that of Optimus; Ariftider 
1. the We kane —.— 2 an of the Ju. — How 
mean; in aur is the'vdin-glory of thoſe princes, who 
N thoſe titles, w —— but ſorce and power, 
ſubſtantial by nh ſuch as theſe, which denote real 
virtue? Whereas even among all the * 
the moſt aweful titles of the Sovergign, of the univerſe, (though 
 alf theſe, particularly his omnipotence, fill us with aſtoniſh- 
ment). yet hie wiſdom: and ;goadneſs are certainly; the mol} 
adorable, and the moſt truly divine attributes. Vid. Plutarch' $ 
Reflections on the Life of — 
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Mos r truly indeed did his real character anſwer 
to that name. For his private life was moſt re- 
markable for its ſobriety, its temperance, its pu- 
rity. Theſe virtues, which in all other reſpects ſo 
well became his ſanctity, were alſo the neceſſary 
and ſtrong ſupports of the noble and continual 
induſtry of his mind in all his works, whether of 
beneficence, or of good and uſeful ſcience. For 
with great pleaſure did he always employ in the 
ſecond of theſe works, thoſe hours, which he had 
not the opportunity to employ in the fr, and by 
this means alſo did he greatly advance the pub- 
lic good. . 


Fox by his gracious protection and love of 
ſcience, his reign was adorned with great numbers 
of learned men, in many different branches of 
uſeful knowledge. Among theſe, the moſt ce- 
lebrated, and really the moſt reſpectable character, 
was without doubt that of Galen: Galen, the ſe- 
cond father of medicine, as well as the moſt in- 
timate friend of Marcus Aurelius. 


O my dear young poetic friends, if (as you juſt 
now imagined) the character of Aurelius fo ſtrongly 
reſembles that of Æneas, why may not this of 
Galen be ſuppoſed to bear the ſame analogy to 
Japis? What pleaſure would it be to you, if, 

Vor. II. P among 
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among the foundations of Æſculapius's temple , in 
the Inſula Tiberina, any ſtatue or buſt could 
(during your ſtay at Rome) be found of this great 
and amiable man; moſt amiable, if it was only 
on account of his having (according to that hap- 
pieſt privilege of bis "bleſſed ſcience, I mean, the 
Being able to lengthen the life of the good; ) ſo 
often preſerved and lengthened the a 
Aurelius? 


Bur the favourite ſtudy of Aurelius being that 

of moral philoſophy ; and he himſelf having com. 
poſed a work of that kind; (full of maxims, 
eſtabliſning the pureſt and nobleſt kind of virtue, 
to which human reaſon can of itſelf attain) his 
example was in this particularly imitated by his 
ſubjects: and his times were accordingly en- 
lightened by numbers of moſt able profeſſors in 
that nobleſt ſcience. At the very head of theſe 
he himſelf is doubtleſs to be placed; for he, in al 
parts of the then known world, left monuments of 
his moral philoſophy, not confined to fine ſentiments 
or language, but far more nobly expreſſed in multi 
' tudes of real actions moſt beneficial to-mankind. 
| | | His 


* n ſeems remarkable, that both Aſculapius and Galen are 
faid to have practiced their bleſſed art and ſcience in the four 
place; that is, in that renowned ſeat of learning, the city of 
***“ in Aa. ; 
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His reign was indeed the reign of moral philoſophy®, 
and verified the noble ſentiment of Plato, that na- 
tions might then hope to be happy, when a truly 
philoſophic wiſdom was ſeated on their throne. 


«T * * 


Ox concluding, this paper, Crito propoſed to 
the company to aſcend the neighbouring ſtair-caſe, 
and view the four great marble bas-relieves placed 
in the ſmall court on its firſt landing-place, He 
reminded them (of what they were informed by 
their learned antiquarian) that the church of St. 

* IÞ W- | Luke, 


9 cube in his book of Ta His, or the Great Science, 
the care of the cultivation of the minds and hearts of 


the people to be the highef and principal object of a good and 
8 For riches, power, &c. are far from being 


bleflings, which can be beſtowed on a nation by 
its ſovereign : in public communities, as well as in private life, 
increaſe of true wiſdom and true virtue are without doubt in- 
finitely ſuperior bleſſings to increaſe of wealth, — Happy, ſays 
Confucius, happy is that country, by the prince of which nothing is 
efleemed valuable in compariſon of goodneſs. Though indeed both 
the bodily and ſpiritual welfare of his people ought to be the 
objefts of his care. According to that noble ſentiment of one 
of the antient monarchs of the vaſt Ching empire, who ſaid, 
The hunger of my people is my own hunger ; the wickedneſs of my 
People is my aan wickedneſs. N 
For chis great object, (an object as far ſuperior to the com- 
mon cares of a ſovereign, as the ſummit of the column of 
Aurelius is to the other noble buildings which adorn the Cam- 
Martius this Roman emperor ſeems to have been formed 
nature in a moſt particular manner; equal at leaſt, to any 
the boafted philoſophical antient monarchs of China, or of 
any other heathen region of the carth. | 


20 


| Late, in the neighbouring great Forum, was an- 
tiently the office of the archives of the Roman 
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ſenate; and that on rebuilding this church, and 


making the beautiful ſubterranean chapels in it, 
(which were made at the expence, and according 
to the deſign, of the famous Pietro Cortona) there 
were found, among the foundations, theſe four moſt 


"noble antique bas-relieves ; which were with great 


care removed hither, 


THazy are each in height between ten and eleven 
feet, and in breadth near eight; the ſeveral figures 
in each of them are alſo very large. —The firſt 
ſhews Marcus Aurelius in his favourite robes of 
peace, receiving the care of the globe from a mi- 


litary figure repreſenting Rome. — Another ſheys 


him in his triumph over the Marcomanni, paſſing 
in his Quadriga near a temple and triumphal arch: 


a victory ſtanding behind his chariot with her palm 


and laurel crown: it is remarkable, that the cha- 


riot is ornamented with ſculpture, repreſenting the 


Preference given by Athens to the olive of Minerva 


over the horſe of Neptune. — Another ſhews him 
on horſeback in his military habit ; his conquered 
enemies (uncertain whether the Marcomanni or 


ſome of the inhabitants of Ae kneeling at his 


Ber. and beſeeching mercy * ; which he is grant: 


ing 
” Another marble bas-relief of the ſame ſize and ſubje& is to 


|beſecn placed over the door of the modern palace in Marcell 


„ 
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ing to them in the ſame majeſtic benevolent atti- 
tude, in which he is. repreſented in his brazen, 
equeſtrian ſtatue. — The fourth, and perhaps the 
moſt beautiful of all, is his ſacrifice of thankſ- 
giving (which he offered on this very Capitoline hill) 
to heaven for its gracious protection. In this he 
appears in his religious robes, offering incenſe 
before two temples, to the ſound of ſacred! m e. 
An office moſt highly pleaſing to In, mw wh 

ating his own character, as well as Ii ily 16 
ſembling that of bis great and bleed piii, 
king Numa. 


Is a niche near this laſt bas-relief, is moſt 
properly placed the ſtatue of the muſe Urania. 


* 


3 
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CH AP. VEL... 
Tuikxrr-rIrrRH Day's CoxvxRSATIOx. 


| MIDST the vineyards and gardens which 
now cover the E/quiline hill, ſome few but 

very magnificent buildings are to be ſeen, 
particularly near the great Lateran obeliſk. That 
obeliſk is the higheſt, and moſt enriched with hie- 
roglyphics of any in Rome: to the ſouth of it 
ſtands the famous Lateran cathedral, founded by 
' Conſtantine the Great : to the eaſt is one of the 
palaces of Sixtus Quintus, now made uſe of as an 
hoſpital for deſerted children : to the weſt is ano- 
ther great hoſpital for the ſick : on the north 
fide of this irregular ſquare, are ſome vineyards, 
ornamented with many lofty arches of ruined aque- 
ducts ; and among them, the gardens of the villa 
Juſtiniani; ſomewhere near which place, the family 
| houſe 


In the baptiſtery of this church are ſeveral great porphyry 
lars (fome of them ſtill ſupporting part of their antient porticos) 
— belonging to the houſe of Lateranus. 

+ Itis perhaps one of the moſt antient and largeſt hoſpitals in 
Rome ; — that near St. Peter's, which contains a thouſand 
beds, and is called the Archi-hoſpital di Santo Spirito in Saſſia, 
being originally founded by Ina and Offa, two of the greateſt 
kings of the Saxon 7 at in Britain. 


K v. 
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houſe and gardens of Marcus Aurelius were an- 
tiently ſituated. 


In theſe gardens Crito had now fat alone near 
two hours, in expectatian of meeting his young 
friends there: though their delay was ſcarce per- 
ceived by him, as in thoſe ſolemn cut cypreſs 
walks he was ſurrounded on all ſides by a profuſion 
of antique ſtatues, ſculptures, and inſcriptions ; 
(many of which were probably found in digging 
this very ſpot) eſpecially ſeveral buſts of Aurelius, 
and ſeveral altars marked with the Antonine. orna- 
ment of the griffia *. - He had beſides, as a com- 
panion for his ſolitude, the book of. meditations, 
great part of which Marcus Aurelius compoſed, 
probably in theſe very gardens. Warmed with 
the ſentiments of mercy which he found in that 
book, Crito left the gardens for half an hoyr, and 
took that bleſſed opportunity while alone of viſiting 
the neighbouring hoſpital, in the great apartments 
of which (it being then the ſickly ſeaſon of the 
year) he found no leſs than four hundred patients. 
As he was returning out of this hoſpital, he was 
met by his young friends, who made their excuſes 


for having detained him ſo long; though they per- 


ceived up faid) how charitably, and conſequently 
P 4 how 


Near theſe gardens was found Aurelizs's s equeſtrian 2 
which now / ſo * — the Capito!: it ſtood in the Atrium 
the Zhan houſe here. 
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how happily he had been employing his time. 
They had in the mean time been examining a col- 
lection of antique medals, and had been ſo for- 
tunate as to make a purchaſe of ſeveral very 
curious coins of Aurelius, both in gold and ſilver; 
which they had brought with them, and of which 
they deſired Crito to accept; as well as of the coins 
of Autoninus Pius, which he had ſecn laſt Sunday 
at their lodgings. Crito with the moſt hearty ſin- 
cerity returned them many thanks; and ſitting 
down in the Juſtiniani garden to examine the 
medals, found with great pleaſure one among 
them, the reverſe of which was a victory (the Mar- 
comannic victory) crowning with laurel the emperor, 
who holds in his left a lance, and in his right a 


thunderbolt. On the reverſe: of another of the 


ſame emperor, appeared the manly figure of true 
Bonour, holding an olive-branch in its right, and 


in its left hand. a horn r 


- On a third. was. s: deſigned the bappineſs of the 
empire, with' a Caduceus of peace in her right, and 
in her left a little child: ¶ Annius Verus, the beloved 
ſon of Aurelius, whom his father, not without great 
reſignation, loſt at ſeven years of age.) The fourth 
was a very ſcarce gold coin, repreſenting the 
Capitoline equeſtrian figure of the ſame moſt amia- 
ble prince, ſtretching forth his peace - making 
hand, x | | a | Y | 4 
Mats WIA 
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War thanks, dear gentlemen, (ſaid Crito) 
ſhall I return to you for this rich, and to me on 
ſeveral accounts almoſt invaluable preſent ? Give 
me leave only to ſay, that as often as I ſhall look 


on Marcus Aurelius in theſe fine coins, (which I 


hope will be frequently, very frequently) I ought 


alſo, I am ſure, conſtantly to remember to whom 
I am fo obliged for them. The fight of theſe 


medals will perhaps ſeveral years hence recall to 
my memory the happy company, with which I 
viſited Rome, and the ſeveral monuments here of this 
equally great and good emperor. It will in parti- 
cular endear to me the memory of this villa Juſti- 


mani: a villa, which, ever ſince my firſt arrival 
here, ought to have been greatly my favourite; 


not ſo much on account of the preſent beauty of 
its gardens, (for how inferior is it in that reſpect 
to many other modern Roman villas?) but for the 
ſake of the academical retirement and quiet of this 
part of Rome; and ſtill more ſo in reſpect and 
veneration to the memory of this truly philoſophical 


emperor, who was even born * on this ſpot.. 


Ir you are ſo very grateful for ſuch rrifles, ſaid 
one of the young gentlemen, what ought we to 
be for all that indefatigable daily induſtry, and 


Some writers have imagined, though <vithout foundation, 
that Aurelius was born at Lyons in France. It is generally thought 
that he was born in this part of Rome. 


* 
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thoſe moſt "inceſſant kind intentions which you 
fhew fo ftrongly in your daily inſtructions to us? 
We all join with your pupil in revurning you 
our heartieſt thanks; and in hoping, that we 
ſhall none of us ever forget either theſe inſtructions 
or the inſtructor himſelf. For ſurely it is not the 
leaſt commendable and amiable part even of the 
example of Marcus Aurelius himſelf, that he al- 
_ ways paid a great regard to his preceptors, as being 
fully ſenſible” of the infinite advantages of educa- 
tion, and of the ineſtimable value of thoſe. pains, 
which had been taken with him. How amiably 
does the volume of his meditations, ' which you 
have now in your hand, open with his lovely gra- 
titude to his parents, particularly An:oninus Pius, 
and to his ſeveral preceptors, among which we 
have the pleaſure to find the names of Rufticus and 
Sextus Cheronenfis, the nephew of Plutarch? His 
good and noble heart took indeed -the greateſt 
Pleaſure in rewarding and honouring them during 
life, and after death in making frequent viſits to 
their tombs with ſincere affection, and there vene- 
rating their memory with the ſolemn offerings of 
ſacrifices and flowers. But, dear fir, you appointed 
OT gardens for the peruſal of the third part of 

his hiſtory : let us ſit down round this moſt beau- 
tifully ſculptured marble urn, and give our full 


attention to you. 


I could 
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I covLD. moſt heartily wiſh, replied: Crito, that 
hill, of the temple to Compaſſion, erected there by 
Marcus Aurelius, near Camillus's temple of Concord. 
The remains of ſuch an edifice would have been 
the moſt proper ſcene for this evening's lecture. 
Burt as it is, we have at leaft the comfort to think 
that in this place we are ſurrounded by many 


modern edifices of charity. We have the comfort 


alſo of thinking ourſelves in or near the gardens of 
Aurelius, and of certainly knowing that almoſt 
every ſpot on which' he ever trod, particularly this 
which he ſo much frequented, was by him con- 
verted always into a moſt holy as well as moſt 
ne ah 


MARCUS. AURBLIUS.. - 


PART. III. 


HE goodneſs and mercy of Aurelius were 
not only exerciſed conſtantly on common 


occaſions ; they became greater, in proportion to 


the greatneſs of their trials ; and ſhone with parti- 
cular ſplendor even in that perhaps the ſharpeſt 


trial of all, ingratitude of friends. 


AVIDIUS CASSIUS, his lieutenant gover- 


nor of the Eaſt, was a perſon of great abilities; 


yet ſo blinded by ambition, as to be led by it 


at 
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at laſt to the [loweſt degree of meanneſs. He 
the life of this his ſo good maſter, and conſtant 
generous benefactor. He began his treaſons, by 
ſpreading in that diſtant region reports of the 
ſickneſs and death of Aurelius; not hoping to 
be able hy any other means to begin to ſhake his 
throne, which was ſo firmly founded in the hearts 
of all his people. He then proceeded to miſre- 

preſent all his noble wiſdom and virtue; according 
to the uſual method of ſuch men, who for their 
own ſakes endeavour to malee goodneſs appear to 
be folly. ' Sometimes he owned, Aurelius to be a 
well meaning prince, but certainly a weak one: 

ſometimes he dared to give him the ridiculous 
name of philoſophica anicula, His envy and malice 
at laſt hroke out in their true (blackneſs and full 
horror, while he declared that he hoped ſoon to 
follow the ſteps of the brave Catiline, the rival of 
Tully, and with, better ſucceſs to fix his poniard | a 
che breaſt of this, not emperor, but ſcribbler o 
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"How contrary, was. the behaviour of the truly 
= great Aurelius? How ſincerely willing, ſaid he, 

' ſhould I be to end at once, without the effuſion of 
any human blood, this moſt hateful civil war? I 
mean, by - reſigning to my enemy the weight of 
the imperial diadem. For may I immediately 
= ceale 


has been ſo cruelly and fo traiterouſly unfaithful eo 
me. The nobleſt advantage which I can propoſe 
to draw from my victory, would be to terminate 
-theſe public calamities in a manner that may do 
moſt honour to the name and real cauſe of virtue; 
and alſo be an example to all the world, that even 
\a civil war may be concluded with general happi- 
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ceaſe to be your ſovereign, may even my beloved 


children looſe all ſuch hopes, if in reality it is for 


the advantage of the public, that Aurelius ſhould 


be cut off, and Avidius in his ſtead mount his 
. throne! But as this certainly is not the caſe, a war 


is unavoidable. The ſucceſs of this war gives me 
not the - leaſt uneaſineſs. For beloved as I am by 


my people and by my armies, Iam ſure of victory: 
and beſides, non fic Deus coluimus, & fic vivimus, 


ut ille nas vinceret *. What I molt apprehend is, 


that ſome accident of war may deprive me of the 


happieſt and nobleſt fruits of my victory. Yes, 
the happieſt of my wiſhes are, firſt to conquer, 
and then fully to pardon this rebel; and to continue 
to ſhew myſelf ſtill full of kindneſs to him, who 


Sven 


2 Celut qui met un frein à la fureur des ſſots, 


Scait auſſi des michans arreter les complots : 
Coumis avec reſpect, a ſa wolonte ſainte, | 
Je erains Dieu, cher Abner ; & Wai point d autre crainte, 
22 Racix Athalie. 
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at laſt to the loweſt degree of meanneſs. He 
became wretched enough to conſpire againſt even 
the life of this his ſo good maſter, and conſtant 
generous benefactor. He began his treaſons, by 
ſpreading in that diſtant, region reports of the 
fickneſs and death of Aurelius; not hoping to 
be able by any other means to begin to ſhake his 
throne, which was ſo firmly founded- in the hearts 
of all his people. He then proceeded to miſre- 
preſent all his noble wiſdom and virtue; according 
to the uſual method of ſuch men, who for their 
own ſakes endeavour to make: goodneſs appear to 
be folly. ' Sometimes he owned Aurelius to be a 
well-meaning prince, but certainly a weak one: 
ſometimes he dared to give him the ridiculous | 
name of phule/ophica anicula, His envy and malice 
at laſt broke” out in their true blackneſs and full 
horror, while he declared that he hoped ſoon to 
follow the ſteps of the brave Catiline, the rival of 
Tully, and with better ſucceſs to fix his poniard in 
the breaſt of this, not emperor, but ſcribbler of 


cee eee, 


8 contrary. was the behaviour of the truly 
| great Aurelius ? How ſincerely willing, ſaid he, 
ſhould I be to end at once, without the effuſion of 
any human blood, this moſt hateful civil war ? I 
mean, by reſigning to my enemy the weight of 
| imperial idem. For may I immediately 

| ceale 
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ceaſe to be your ſovereign, may even my beloved 
children looſe all ſuch hopes, if in reality it is for 
the advantage of the public, that Aurelius ſhould 
be cut off, and Avidius in his ſtead mount his 


throne! But as this certainly 1s not the caſe, a war 


is unavoidable. The ſucceſs of this war gives me 


not the leaſt uneaſineſs. For beloved as I am by 


my people and by my armies, I am ſure of victory: 


and beſides, non fic Deus coluimus, & fic vivimus, 


ut ille nos vinceret *. What I moſt apprehend is, 
that ſome accident of war may deprive me of the 


happieſt and nobleſt fruits of my victory. Yes, 


the happieſt of my wiſhes are, firſt to conquer, 
and then fully to pardon this rebel; and to continue 


to ſhew myſelf ſtill full of kindneſs to him, who 


has been ſo cruelly and ſo traiterouſly unfaithful to 
me. The nobleſt advantage which I can propoſe 


to draw from my victory, would be to terminate 


theſe public calamities in a manner that may do 


moſt honour to the name and real cauſe of virtue; 


and alſo be an example to all the world, that even 


\ 


a civil war may be concluded with general happi- 


Sven 


® Celut qui met un frein a la fureur des floti, 
Scait auſſi des mic hans arreter les complots: 
Coumis avec reſpect, a ſa wolonte ſainte, 
Je erains Dieu, cher Abner ; & nai point d autre crainte, 
Racine Athalie. 
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 Svcn was the magnanimity of this glory of the 
Roman throne : and fuch alſo has been the gene- 
rous virtue which has adorned the beſt and wiſeſt 
of all ſovereigns of all countries, whenever the 
juſt conſideration of the public ſafety would allow 
them to follow their own merciful inclinations. 
O my dear fellow ſtudents, and fellow travellers, 
how agreeable is it, in looking back on our hiſto- 
rical ſtudies, to recollect the ſeveral princes, who 
though in ages diſtant from each other, yet thus 
by. fimilar virtues became the glory and bleſſing of 
their nations and times? How agreeable is it alſo, to 
view in one country the monuments and memorials 
of its worthies, and at the ſame time to recollect 


thoſe which we have ſeen in other parts of the 


world erected to the honour of other imilar heroic 
characters? Yeſterday, while we were admiring the 
equeſtrian ſtatue of Aurelius in the Capitol, I could 
not avoid thus recollecting the equeſtrian figure 
on the principal bridge of Paris. The whole ſcene 
indeed of that part of Paris roſe freſh to my mind : 
the river Seine; (how ſimilar to the narrow Tiber?) 
that bronze figure of Henry the Great; and near 
it, the lofty and elegant chapel of Lewis, called 
the Holy. The nobleſt parts of the characters of 


each of thoſe truly glorious ſovereigns are to be 


found in this of Aurelius, 


For 


ws 


S SKS 8 


Fox 
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. Fox Lewis * was full, like him, of the moſt 
conſtant and moſt humble devotion, accompanied 
by all the royal virtues of beneficence and ceco- 
nomy, of patience in adverſities, and fortitude in 
labours and perils ; of the ſpirit of true legiſlation, 
of true political prudence in moſt reſpects, of love 
of exact juſtice, but ſtill greater love of mercy. 


HENRY 


* The merit of Lui, IX. is ſo great, as to have forced the 


moſt different kinds of hiſtorians to be unanimous in his praiſe. 


Louis IX. paraifſait un prince deſiins pour reformer Europe, 
ea fire en tout le modele des hommes. Sa pitts, qui ttait cell: 
un anachorete, ne lui ota aucune vertu de Roi: ſa liberalits ne 
deroba rien d une ſage conomie. II fut accorder une profonde po- 
litique avec une juſtice exacte: prudent & ferme dans les conſeils ; 
intrepide dans les combats ; compatiſſant, comme vil n'avait jamais 
iti que malbeureux. Il n , pas donnt à homme de porter plus loin 
la vertu. (Hiſt. Gen. az Voltaire, tom. i. c. 47.) In the ſame 


manner ſpeaks the Exgli, hiſtorian, Hume : (vid. the Reign of 


Henry III.) On the oth hand, by how many eccleſiaſtical 
orators, and by how man) wonaſtic biographers, is the memory 


of the ſame St. Leauis canonized ? 


But theſe elogiums are certainly to be underſtood with proper 
allowances iu relation to that unhappy part of the hiſtory of his 
dark times, the ſpirit of the Croiſades againſt the Mahometans : 
which ſpirit was the child of the greateſt ignorance, and the 
parent of the greuteſt miſery and deſtruction to infinite numbers 
of Chriſtians, as well as of Muſulmen. Yet ſurely it is with 
compaſſion, not with contempt, that we are to look on the brave 
armies of theſe Croiſed heroes; and particularly on this king of 


France, who was the greateſt character that ever appeared 
among them. His exalted merit in other reſpects, and his great 
unhappineſs in the whole of that ſad affair, form a very im- 


rtant leſſon. For how much admiration would ſuch fortitude 
ve deſerved, if it had acted according to better informations? 
And how uſeful is learning to mankind, in preventing the beſt 


intentions of the beſt of men from thus producing the moſt un- 


happy effects? | 


240 


HENRY alſo, like the ſame Aurelius, was 
full of noble ſentiments, and ſtill more abound- 
ing in good and kind actions. He was in parti- 
cular remarkable for love of his people; (even of 
the loweſt rank) for courage and patience in long 
Wars A and above, all, for his moſt generous and 
 fincere forgiveneſs of the duke of Main, and of all 
other his conquered enemies and rebels. 
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Bur to return to Aurelius. Theſe were his 
conſtant ſentiments as well in private diſcourſe 
with his friends, as in his ſpeeches to the ſenate, 
and his harangues to the army ; and theſe were 
the only inveCtives that he ever uttered againſt 
Avidius. That ungrateful man in the mean time 
had received from other hands his deſerved puniſh- 
ment; ſcarce had he uſurped for three months his 
maſter's title, when by the treachery of ſuch 
friends, as wicked men generally have, he was cut 
off; and all his troops, together with all the inha- 
bitants of- thoſe eaſtern provinces, immediately re- 
turned with the moſt unanimous joy to their 
allegiance to their beloved Aurelius. 


Wirn Avidius fell in the tumult one of his 
ſons, and ſome few of his officers : and this was the 
| only 


* It is remarkable, that the Chriſtians of the Eaſt (though 
perſecuted) continued, during the height of Avi dius's rebellion, 
molt particularly faithful and loyal to Aurelius. 
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only blood that was ſhed in that affair. For Mar- 
cus Aurelius (who probably from ſome circumſtances 
conſidered this affair as not ſo much of a public 
nature, as merely perſonal; and whoſe generous 
fweetneſs of temper no perſonal injuries ever could 
provoke to revenge) prevented any further blood- 
ſhed. He ordered the body of Avidius to be ho- 
nourably interred: he pardoned all his accomplices 
he granted to his children the half of his eſtate, 
(which had been confiſcated) and would not receive 
for himſelf the other half, but ordered it to be 
paid into the public treaſury. Out of the confiſ- 
cation he excepted all the jewels, and theſe he 
preſented to the daughters: he protected all the 
family, loaded them afterwards with benefits and 
honours, and thus became indeed the kindeſt 
guardian, and a much better father to them, than 
ever they had before *, 


Tuts goodneſs ſeemed exceſſive to many, par- 
ticularly to the empreſs Fauſtina; in whoſe cha- 
racter the vices of voluptuouſneſs and hatred, of 
fear and cruelty, were, according to their uſual 
connections, united. Theſe perſons repreſented to 
Aurelius the neceſſity of ſeverity on ſuch occaſions 
for his future ſecurity; but higher motives, anſwered 


Yor. II. Q he, 


G 


M Vid. the fimilar celeſtial goodneſs of Borromeo, in his ſhort 
character, which is inſerted in the Appendix of this volume. 
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he, rule my actions. For what regards my perſonal 
ſafety, be not concerned. I have the happy con- 
fidence of the favour of heaven; Di me tuentur : 
Dis pietas mea, virtuſque cordi eſt. I have alſo the 
ſecurity of the - hearts of my people : my power 
conſiſting in being n and my glory in being 
merciful. 


XR XM #* 


Wirn all reverence let us now cloſe this part of 
the hiſtory of Aurelius. May it have its due effect 
and full weight on the youthful minds of thoſe 
who ever may peruſe theſe papers! A forgiveneſs 
of all perſonal injury and ingratitude; a forgive- 

neſs without bounds, and without reſtriction; was 

(they ſee) the favourite virtue of this the greateſt 

of men, that ever appeared upon earth, It was 

alſo, as they are daily taught, the favourite virtue 
of the greateſt PERSON or Brix, that ever 
deſcended from heaven, 


ever 


AP. 
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THIRTY-SIXTH DAY's CONVERSATION, 


minian way, ſtood the Forum of Aurelius ; as 

cloſely adjoining to that of his father Antonine, 
the Forum of Trajan (for the ſame reaſon of 
filial reſpect and love) was to that of Nerva; or 
the Forum of Auguſtus to that of Fulius Ceſar. Of 
this Forum of Aurelius no part is now remaining, 
except the noble column which adorned its center, 
being erected to his memory by the gratitude of 
the ſenate and people of Rome. This column is 
entirely of white marble; and in height, including 
is baſe, one hundred and ſeventy-five feet ; that is, 
within twenty feet as high as the two noble towers 
of Weſtminſter- Abbey. The outſide of its whole ſhaft 
covered, like that of Trajan, with bas-reliefs, 
deſcribing the hiſtory of Aurelius during the Mar- 


* Campo Martio, by the ſide of the Fla- 


mannic war. In the inſide of this great pillar is 
+ marble ſtair- caſe. 
were aſcending it, (the weather being very hot) 
one of the young gentlemen could not help wiſhing 
bimſelf at that preſent time to be going up to the 


While this Engliſb company 


Q 2 top 


* 
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top of St. Mark's tower at Venice, rather than to 


that of any Roman column. How cool and refreſh- 


ing, ſaid he, did we find the proſpect from thence, 
about this time laſt ſummer ? The proſpect, on 
one ſide, of the lofty range of ſnowy mountains 
on the ſhore ; and, on the other ſide, of the great 


level of the Adriatic ſea, quite to the utmoſt extent 


of the horizon; and all around the bottom of the 
tower, the / ſeveral ' ſhining ſeas of the Lagune; 


(how beautiful, eſpecially when the tide is high ?) 


and all the watry ſtreets and palaces of Venice, 
which ſeem to be intended for the reſidence of the 
court of Neptune, of Amphitrite, and all her 
Nereids. | 


- MAGNIFICENT as that proſpect is, replied his 
companion, yet which proſpe& would you really 
prefer? that of Venice, when in its higheſt mari- 
time glory, when all its canals, Iagunes, and ſeas 
were covered with rich and numerous fleets ; or 
that of Reme, when this column was firſt erected, 
which indeed ſeems to be the point of time of the 
greateſt beauty and grandeur of this capital of the 
world. What an appearance from hence muſt the 
Roman Campania (then ſo cultivated and adorned) 
have made in this view, which ſtretches quite from 
Soracte to the ſea coaſt? And as to Rome itſelf, if 
the preſent pontifical palace on the Quirinal hill 
makes from hence ſo —_ and ſo grand an ap- 
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pearance, what muſt have been the antient ſplen- 
dor of the Capitol, as well as of all thoſe ſuperb 
buildings, which ſo magnificently adorned the 
Campus Martius all around us? 


His young friend anſwered him, that Venice too 
could boaſt of many works of Palladio's architec- 
ture, He then repeated the famous epigram of 
Sannazarius *, owning however that he thought 
Sannazarius had carried his admiration of Venice 
rather too high, and that indeed ſuch a proſpect 
of Rome during the reign of Aurelius, would be 
certainly far ſuperior to all the ſtrange magnificence 
of the queen of the Adriatic. For' this reaſon 
particularly, that neither in Paruta's parallel be- 
tween Rome and Venice, nor in any part of the 
Collana + of the Venetian hiſtory, could there be 


Q 3 found 


* Viderat Adriacis Venetam Neptunus in undis 
Stare urbem, & toto ponere jura mari ; 

Nunc mihi Tarpeias, quantum vis, Fufjter, arcei 
Objice, & illa tui mania Martis, ait: 

Si pelago Tiberim prefers, Urbem aſpice utrampque ; 
Alam homines dices, hanc poſuiſſe Deos. 


+ Collana is the name of the general collection of all the 


principal Venetian hiſtorians. The care indeed of the hiſtory of 


their country is one of the beſt inſtitutions of the Yenetian ſtate 
which always has had, for ſeveral centurics paſt, by public ap- 


-pointment, ſome perſon of the higheſt rank and abilities in 


enice, employed in continuing to keep up the thread or neck- 
lace (Collana) of it. The preſent doge (Fyſcarini } was thus 
lately hiſtoriographer of the tate. 
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found any character in any manner equal to that 
of Aurelius, either in peace or war. 


Augorepov faoikevg 7 aber uparipo; 7 AX. 


For that emperor was himſelf the moſt glorious 
ſpectacle in all Rome, even when this great city 
was at that its higheſt pitch of grandeur and of 


glory. 


GREAT as he was, ſaid Crito, in his military 
labours, and in his victories, (ſo ſoftened and ſo 
ennobled by mercy) yet his character 1s perhaps 
not unjuſtly thought to have been much higher in 
his works of peace. But unfortunately, part of 
his hiſtory, like part of this his column, has 
greatly ſuffered by the injuries of time, We have 
however, from the general veneration paid to his 
memory, from the univerſal teſtimony of tradition, 
and from the excellence of the fragments (how 
precious fragments) remaining of his hiſtory, the 
greateſt reaſon to judge moſt highly of his govern- 
ment in all its parts. His life, if wrote by 2 
biographer worthy of ſo ſublime an employment, 
and if preſerved entire, would have done far more 
true honour to the memory of antient Rome, than 
all the magnificent remains which are to be ſeen in 
this city. Indeed one cannot ever ſpeak of this 
moſt amiable man, without being ſenſible of a 
5 | ' ſecret 
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ſecret cordial pleaſure; nor can one read what is 
remaining of his hiſtory, without a kind of tender 
affection to his memory, and at the ſame time a 
better opinion of human nature. 


Bur if you pleaſe we will now deſcend from 
this column, and adjourn from hence to my pupil's 
lodgings on the Colle Hortulano ; in his apartment 
we ſhall have an opportunity of reading the follow- 
ing very ſhort paper of hiſtorical extracts, and at the 
fame time of ſurveying from his neighbouring 
terras this column, which from thence appears the 
central ornament of all Rome. All Engliſhmen who 
viſit Rome, generally lodge near that hill, and 
have from thence continually this column in their 
view. May the idea of him, to whoſe memory 
it was erected, never 2 from their minds and 
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MARCUS AURELIUS, 
| PART TV. 


AVING at length compleatly ſettled the 
quiet of all Germany, and of all the caſt, 
Aurelius was ſo happy as to be able to bleſs and 
crown the greateſt part of the remainder of his 
| life, by an attentive protection and cultivation of 
the arts of peace. | 


From the motive of ſuch public beneficence, 
he now ſtationed himſelf for two entire years here 
at Rome : and he compleatly filled that time with 
many actions of the greateſt liberality, with con- 

tinued labours for reforming the ſeveral abuſes, 
- (which during the late troubles had crept into the 
adminiſtration of public affairs) and with the 
wiſeſt cares for eſtabliſhing the good order or go⸗ 
vernment ſtill more and more firmly. 


Bur it was not to Rome alone that Aurelius 
confined this his princely attention, munificence, 
and favour, Athens (which from ſuch remote an- 
tiquity was revered as the mother of arts and 
ſciences) continued till to be the principal ſeat of 
learning in he whole Roman world ; and on that 
noble 
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noble account ſtill drew to it the inhabitants, par- 
ticularly the youth, of many different and diſtant 
regions of that vaſt empire. Aurelius (who ſo 
thoroughly knew the great value of the common 
inſtructions given at ſuch places of education, as 
well as of the more ſublime ſciences there taught) 
juſtly thought that he could not take a better 
method of doing good to all his ſubjects, than by 
giving all proper protection and favour to ſuch a 
place. He became therefore, during this happy 
calm of public affairs, the patron of that glorious 
univerſity. (In the ſame manner,. as, after the 
pacification of all the civil wars of his miſerable 
times, and the quieting all the invaſions of the 
barbarous Danes, king Alfred“ is ſaid to have been 
to Oxford.) PTC 


Busizo in ſuch works as theſe, Aurelius now 
drew near that hour, when not only riches and 


power, 


It ought to be obſerved, that Marcus Aurelius was indeed 
a very great patron and benefactor to Athens by eſtabliſhing 
ſeveral wiſe inſtitutions, and abundant proviſions for the real 
ſupport and advancement both of ſcience and virtue in that 
great ſcene of education ; but yet he cannot, in this inſtance, 
urely deſerve to be placed quite in the ſame high rank ay 
Alfred the Great: who was not only the patron and benefactor, 
but even the fir ft and original founder of the Britiſh Athens. 


The character of A4//red ſo highly deſerves the admiration 
and praiſe of all Britons, particularly of thoſe who are ſo happy 
as to taſte the ſweetneſs of literature, that it cannot be impro- 
per to inſert ſome ſhort account of ſome parts of it in the Ap- 

ndix to this volume, eſpecially as in many different articles 
it ſo ſtrongly and nobly reſembles this of Marcus Aurelius, 
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power, but when even ſcience utterly fails, 
and piety is the only ſupport of the human na- 
ture “. 


Tourer years had this great and good man 
been the bleſſing and honour of the world, when 
being taken very ill at Vienna, he (like another 
Cyrus +) called his friends to his bedſide. His fon 
/ (to whom he had. been always a moſt loving and 
indulgent father, and who was then about eighteen 
years of age) was alſo preſent at that moſt moving 
ſcene. 


« My friends, faid he, I ſee very plain the 
„ tender concern with which you are affected at 
* my preſent condition. Such concern at ſuch 
4 ſpectacle is no more than what nature would 
<« inſpire into any humane breaſt. But my long 
<« love, and (give me leave to add) my long be- 
* neficence to you all, encourage me with hopes 
e that I ſhall receive from your gratitude ſome- 
thing more than theſe tears. 


Ir is now, at this ſolemn hour that I claim 
that —_— it is now, that you can, with 

« the 
This idea of our laſt hour, how nodly is it expreſſed in 


that famous miniſterial monument in the choir of the Sorbonne 
College at Paris ? 


+ Vide the laſt book of the Kupy IlaiSne- 
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« the greateſt kindneſs, comfort me with it : it is 
much more good to me, that what I (with all 
«© my endeavours) have ever been able to confer 


on you. 


Loox, and have pity, on my ſon ! Have pity 
on him, in this his moſt dangerous time of life ! 
« Afſiſt him by your advice and example to avoid 
« thoſe fatal rocks; on which his inexperience, 
“ and the violence of his youthful paſſions, will 
« otherwiſe certainly precipitate him. Be you his 
« protectors, his ſaviours from fuch diſmal ruin! 
“ Be you unto him many friends, and many fa- 
«- thers, in the room of that one, (a moſt loving 
« one indeed) who is now caſting his laſt looks on 
« him! Recall frequently to his memory thoſe 
golden inſtructions of moderation and mildneſs, 
4 of humility and humanity, which I have ſo often 
* laboured to engrave on his heart! And may he, 
* by your means, become (the kindeſt wiſh which 
« I can form for him) the author of happineſs to 
&« thouſands and ten thouſands of his fellow-crea- 


6 tures,” 


Tarr 
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Tux time will come, when moſt of thoſe who 
read theſe papers, will be called to their attend- 
ance on the death-bed of their parents. At that 
dreadful time, what ought to be your thoughts? 


what ought to be the reſolutions, of thoſe particu- 


larly among you, who have the ineſtimable happi- 
neſs and honour of being bleſſed with virtuous 
parents? If you have really any reſpect, any gra- 
titude, any love for them, ought you not (then at 
leaſt) firmly to reſolve to execute (in the beſt 
manner really poſſible to you) their laſt commands 
and counſels ? Ought you not to reſolve to follow 
their good examples, and to perſevere always in 
doing all the good in the world, to which you can 
by any means contrive to extend your power, even 
to your own laſt hour too? Uſque ad ultimum vite 
ſuſpirium, non deſinamus communi bono operam dare; 
adjuvare fingulos, opem ferre etiam inimicis. 


TAE ſtrongeſt family picture of virtue and 
vice, and their conſequences, is now before your 
eyes in this very hiſtory. 


Wav is the name of Commodus, even to this 
day, ſo hated and curſed, abhorred and deſpiſed ? 


Becauſe he was the moſt degenerate ſon of the 
beſt of fathers. _ | 


Wur 
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War is the name of Marcus Aurelius ſo loved, 
ſo reverenced, ſo adored ? Becauſe, when ſucceed- 
ing to his good father, Antoninus Pius, he formed 


in his great. mind this moſt noble plan of action 


for the whole of his future days, viz. to ſtudy with 
attention, to imitate, to equal at leaſt if not excel 
the virtues of his beloved father ; and, like him, 
to chuſe goodneſs as the great buſineſs, the great 
pleaſure and happineſs, the great and chief honour of 
his whole life. 


END of Book the Firn. 
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THIRTY-SEVENTH Day's CONVERSATION. 


FEN the courſe of Crito's lectures, his young 
1 ff friends had already viſited with him the 
| kX northern point of the Palatine hill near 
G the Roſtra, and its ſouthern point near 
the Hemicyclium of Apollo, It was now propoſed ta 
viſit the large interjacent ſpace, which was an- 
tiently entirely covered by the imperial palace, of 
no 
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no leſs extent that one thouſand four hundred feet 
ſquare. | 


MovunT Palatine is elevated one hundred and 
twenty feet above the level of the Roman Forum, 
Circus, and triumphal ways which ſurround it. 
All its ſides appear ſtill fo full of broken walls, 
and many rows of arches one above another, that 
the whole ſeems rathef the ruin of one vaſt fabric, 
than a natural hill. Yet on aſcending to the plain 
on its ſummit, ſcarce any thing is to be ſeen but 
an extent of garden ground, or rather wilderneſs, 
belonging in moſt part to the Farneſe family. On 
digging here however, the ground conſtantly has 
been found full of buſts, ſtatues, columns, rich 
pavements, as well as of many ſubterranean apart- 
ments, ſuch as baths, c. | 


Tur modern entrance of theſe gardens is in 
the very place where the grand gate of the imperial 
palace (called, as the Porte at Conſtantinople, Sedes 
Imperii Romani) antiently ſtood ; being placed 
with great propriety, exactly fronting the temple 
of Peace. Immediately on entering here, you 
aſcend firſt a ſteep ſlope, and then ſeveral flights 
of ſtairs, in all one hundred and two ſteps * ; or- 

* namented 
® Tt was in this aſcent, that Plotina, the wife of Trajan, (when 
firſt going to 1 of the imperial palace) behaved 


with ſuch true majeſty, as well as with ſo much conformity — 
* | f 
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namented with many antique, and ſome almoſt 


invaluable ſtatues. At the head of theſe ſtairs ia 


on the left hand a ſquare and large arbour, 
(ſhaded by ſome ilex trees) in which are collected 
together ſeveral fragments of the antient palace : 
particularly many friezes and capitals of the richeſt 
Grecian marble and ſculpture. In the midſt is a 
large block of this ſame finely ſculptured marble, 
now made uſe of as a table; and round it are 
eight of theſe moſt noble capitals, reverſed, arid 
now ſerving as chairs. Here the company took 
their ſeats, and peruſed in the Engliſh news pa- 
pers (juſt then received) the birth-day ode, on 
the great- public bleſſings to be hoped from the 
virtuous union of youth and power; an ode till 


more pleaſing to them, as they were now very 


near the place where once ſtood the temples of 
Youth, of Hope, and of all the Muſes. 


ArrrR the peruſal of that pleaſing ode, the 
company condeſcended to give their attention to 


the contents of the following paper. 
Vol II. R ALEXAN. 


the then ſo humble and modeſt deportment of her illuſtrious 
huſband. As the empreſs aſcended the great flight of ſtairs, 
followed by the acclamations and good wiſhes of an infinite con- 
courſe of the inhabitants of Rome, ſhe turned herſelf round 
towards the 9 and in a moſt gracious manner told them, 
that the Lindeſt wiſh which they could form for her happineſs, 
would be, that this high exaltation of condition might not 
* corrupt either her mi or morals ; but that, whenever for 
the future ſhe came out to them from this palace gate, it 
might be with the ſame heart as that with which ſhe was now 
* with them making her firſt entrauc: into it., Crevier, Dio 
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ALEXANDER SEVERUS. 


OW important an age is youth? even when 
conſidered in itſelf, without reflecting on its 
great influence on the following ſeaſons of life ? 
Youth well principled and well inſtructed, how 
univerſally is it beloved *? In private life, how 
often does the happineſs of parents and fainilies; 
and in a more exalted ſtation, how often does the 
welfare of multitudes, and ſometimes that of 
many and great nations, depend upon it ? 


 Taar vaſt and populous empire, which during 
the reigns of Antoninus and Aurelius was at the 
very heighth of its glory, 


Of ample tervilary, wealth and power, 
Civility of manners, arts and arms, 
And long renown, Mi rox. 


How ſoon afterwards was it in all reſpe&s brought 
to the brink of ruin, by the vices of three young 
monarchs, Commodus, Caracalla, and Eliogabalus * 
The total deſtruction of the ſtate was however 


prevented by the virtues of their ſucceſſor, an 
| equally 


* Virtue, though it may perhaps more highly deſerve admi- 
ration in manhood, and reverence in old age; yet ſurely it is moſt 
"enable in the young. Tutatur favor Euryalum. 
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equally youthful prince, Alexander Severus. At 
his acceſſion, how might the genius of Rome be 
imagined to be revived ? and what prayers heard in 
its. temples round this hill, as formerly on another 
occaſion in the times of Virgil? 


Dii patrii Indigetes, & Ramule, Veſtague mater 
Qu Tuſcum Tiberim, & Romana Palatia ſervas ] 


Hunc ſaltem everſo Juvenem ſuccedere ſæclo 


Me probibete! 


How ſurprizing indeed was the hiſtory of his 
reign? Few ſovereigns, though of the moſt ma- 
ture wiſdom, deſerve to be compared to this 
prince, who aſcended the throne at fourteen years 
of age, and his funeral pile (alaſs !) at twenty- 
ſeven. "AN | | 


- GREAT part indeed of the merit of the firſt 
years of his reign, (as well as the diſhonour of ſome 
wrong things done at that time) are without doubt 
to be aſcribed to his miniſters and councellors; but 
it 1s, very remarkably to his honour, that as he grew 


in years, and his character gradually diſcovered it- 


ſelf ; ſo proportionably did the virtue and wiſdom, 


the goodneſs, fortitude, and juſtice of his govern- 
ment, ſtill continye increaſing. 
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Tris part of the Roman hiſtory is indeed full 
of confuſion and contradiction; but the moſt ap- 
proved writers have done juſtice to the character 
of this excellent young man. For he had a wiſe 
and noble mind, and an heart full of equity and 
of benevolence. With the neighbouring nations 
he was always moſt deſirous of preſerving peace, 
though moſt intrepid always in the greateſt dangers 
of war *, In the government of his own domi- 
nions he diſcovered the ſame goadneſs, the ſame 
firmneſs of mind. 


To his officers and ſoldiers he ſhewed always the 
greateſt humanity and juſtice ; but as the Roman 
army was at that time become in. itſelf moſt un- 
diſciplined and mutinous, and moſt oppreflive and 
injurious to the reſt of the ſtate, he endeavoured 
with great fortitude to reſtore the antient military 
diſcipline, and to check the pride and over-bearing 
inſolence of the ſoldiery +. As to the other bodies 
of the ſtate, his conduct was full of love to the 


Peaple, 
When it was prophefied of him that he ſhould die by the 
ſword of a barbarian, he ed the prophecy with joy, 


hoping that it would be in the defence of his country. 


+ Unhappily that great evil was become incurable. Alex- 
ander fell a ſacrifice to it, like another Agis : and it produced for 
above fifty years after Alexander's death, a continued ſcene of the 

eateſt anarchy, confuſion, and public miſery. During that 
pace of time no leſs than y different perſons were crowned, 

and then depoſed and mundered by the army, 


ZESRSOESTY w 
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Book vi. 
people, and reſpect for the ſenate and nobility. 


From the reign of Marcus Aurelius to that of 
Alexander, (about forty years) ſcarce any thing 


had been ſeen in Rome, but the tyranny of the 


government, and profligacy of the people. Indeed 
Alexander's reign of thirteen years was by far the 
greateſt public bleſſing of that whole century ; 
particularly by his noble endeavours to repreſs 
thoſe two great evils ; the firſt by benevolence, the 


latter by wholeſome and neceſſary ſeverity. As 
cenſor, he degraded from the ſenate, c. all thoſe 


who had rendered themſelves unworthy of their 
rank and ſtation: he exerciſed particularly the 


higheſt ſeverity of juſtice againſt corrupt judges, - 


and oppreſſive governors . From the poſts of ho- 
nour and profit he removed the unworthy poſſeſſors, 
and conferred them on perſons of true merit. He 
was in particular very careful to expel from this 
his palace all the wicked miniſters of the vices of 
his vile predeceſſor, Eliogabalus. He was alſo 
very zealous in the reformation of the horrible 
licentiouſneſs of the public manners of that moſt 
corrupt age. But it is moſt highly to his honour, 
| R 3 that 


Alexander Severus frequently repeated with great pleaſure 
that moſt juſt precept of Chriſtianity, * Whatſeever ye would 
« that men ſhould do unto you, do ye even ſo unto them; and 
it was by his expreſs order, that this precept was engraved 
on many public edifices of Rome, (particularly in ſeveral parts 
of this imperial palace) and daily proclaimed ip ſeveral tribu- 


mals of jultice by the clerics of the courts, 
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that the chief inſtrument of that reformation, was 
his own example ; and that of his glorious ſet of 
friends, with whom this his court was fo truly 
adorned. 


Hz had that open and ardent hatred of vice, 
with which the love and conſciouſneſs of virtue 
generally inſpires a young and generous breaſt, 
But his ſeverity to the vicious never degenerated 
into cruelty. For he was by natural diſpoſition 
very kind and beneficent; and in practice very 
merciful, though without weakneſs, His muni- 
ficence was very great, and attended with equal 
wiſdom. For he conſidered himſelf, not as the 
proprietor, but only as the ſteward of all his 
revenues. His judicious benevolence alſo ſtudied 
the wants of mankind: fo as to apply relief, where, 
and in what manner, it would do moſt good. 


He took conſtant care to prevent all ſcarcity in 
his capital; he gladly relieved the ſeveral provinces 
of the empire; (if any particular calamity had 
happened to any of thoſe cities or countries) and 
this not only by remitting the payment of their 
taxes, but by real gifts and grants, ſuch as were 
worthy of his imperial dignity. 

H Is charity was immenſe to multitudes of poor 
and diſtreſſed individuals ; but ſo diſpoſed, as to 
encourage induſtry, not idleneſs. 


By 


reign of Alexander Severus. 
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By an exact ceconomy his treaſury was always 
full, though he. had abated the taxes to a moſt 


ſurprizing degree *. 


He enacted ſeveral laws with the mature ſaga- 
city of a patriotic legiſlator, and executed them 
with the wiſe conſtancy of an impartial magiſtrate, 


Hz loved, protected, and patronized know- 
ledge : a patronage more particularly glorious and 
uſeful in that age: when the ſeveral arts and all 
the literary glory of the Roman world were ſinking 
ſo faſt into ignorance and barbariſm, 


* X % 


CRITO had read thus far, when it was propoſed 
by one of the company to change their ſeats, to 
adyance further into the garden or wilderneſs, and 
to finiſh the peruſal of this paper in ſome till 
more retired ſpot. While walking thither, their 
converſation laſted for ſome time on the true glory 
and moſt happy choice of a young ſovereign, who 


has, inſtindiu divinitatis, fixed his heart on the 


encouragement of the works of peace, and patron- 


age of all the arts and ſciences. From this ſubject 


_— the 


In the time of the voluptuous and flothful Heliegaba/us, the 
taxes were no leſs than thirty times higher than in this bleffed 
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the converſation turned on the magnificence of 
this antient Roman palace. Happy would it be, 
faid Crito's pupil, if in the ſcheme now ſaid to be 
in agitation in England, of erecting a new palace, 
care was taken to provide in it a ſufficient ſpace 
for ſuch a public library, as formerly adorned this 
Auguſtan palace, or what now adorns the habita- 
tion of the modern ſovereigns of Rome. For why 
ſhould not the royal palace of Great Britain, that 
country which is now the principal ſeat of ſcience, 
be in its library at leaſt, made equal to the Vatican; 
though there are no hopes of its ever rivalling it 
in its paintings and in its ſculptures ? 


Ir you wiſh for a Vatican library in a new St. 
James's, replied one of the young gentlemen, give 
me leave alſo to wiſh for ſuch a gallery there, as 
the imperial one at Florence. I mean not ſo much 
on account of the ineſtimable ſtatues and buſts in 
it, (in ſuch a collection indeed England can never 
hope to rival 1taly) but for another reaſon. 


In the frequent morning viſits which I made to 
that gallery, during my ſhort ſtay at Florence, 1 
could not help being particularly pleaſed with the 
| deſign of its painted ceiling, which is divided 

Into ſeveral compartments. In each compartment 
> is 


A deſign how far more truly noble, than that of the proud 
and pompous painted gallery at Yer/ailles * That Frenc 75 
| ery 


- þ reproach are they to the idleneſs of youth ? 
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is repreſented the figure of ſome particular art and 


ſcience, together with the figures of thoſe Tuſcans 
who have been very eminent in the ſtudy or 
practice of it. Thus agriculture, painting, ſculp- 
ture, architecture, poetry, hiſtory, eloquence, 
muſic, medicine, philoſophy, political wiſdom, 
and legiſlature; theology, mathematics, naviga- 
tion, c. have each their ſeparate compartments, 
and are each there attended by their ſeveral great 
profeſſors ; as poetry by Dante and others, philo- 
ſophy by Galileo, navigation by Americus Veſpu- 
cius, &c. In viewing attentively theſe paintings, 
I could not help thinking how noble and how 


proper an appearance ſuch a cieling would make in 


a grand gallery of the royal palace of England. 
Accordingly during a week of leiſure, (in that 
place of leiſure, Florence *) J amuſed myſelf by 
ſketching out ſuch a deſign on paper, adapting it 
as well as I could to Great Britain. For though 
in the compartments of ſeveral of the arts and 
ſciences, particularly thoſe of ſculpture and paint- 
ing, I could not find any Britifh characters equal 
to thoſe of which Tu/cany boaſts ; yet in others I 
thought our country was at leaſt equal, in ſome 

| far 
lery indeed does in this as well as ſome other reſpects fall infi- 


nitely ſhort of the Florentine gallery : though on the other hand 
it muſt be owned, that, in regard to other circumſtances, it as 


far ſurpaſſes it. 


The characters of the worthies in that cieling, how great 
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far ſuperior; for ſurely the genius of Milton and 
Newton were infinitely more divine than thoſe of 
Dante and Galileo. 


In the concluſion of Alexander Severus's life, 
replied Crito, you will find ſomething in ſome 
degree ſimilar to what you propoſe. Happy in- 
deed would it always be, if the furniture, paint- 
ings, and ſculpture of all imperial and royal palaces, 
and proportionally ſo of all other habitations, were 
calculated, not merely to flatter luxury and pride, 
but to-open the underſtanding, enlarge the bene- 
volence, and mend the heart of all ſpectators ; 
and particularly ſo of the maſter of the edifice. 
How ſuperior is ſuch a deſign to that of all other 
magnificence ? and how much more long lived ? 
for the memory of its bleſſed effects will flouriſh 
in hiſtory many ages after the palace itſelf is ſunk 
in the duſt, 

; s © 8 


WaiLe Crito was ſaying this, the company 
found themſelves arrived to the moſt filent and 
ſolitary part of the wilderneſs. There they en- 
tered into an uncultivated deſolate encloſure, 
which was in length one hundred and twenty feet, 
in breadth ninety; in all parts over-run with 
nettles and many other weeds, and ſurrounded 
on all ſides by ſome low remains of antient walls, 


with vaſt empty niches, about which multitudes 
of 
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of lizards were creeping. What this place once 

was, they were informed by an inſcription on a 

piece of marble fixed in one of theſe moſs-grown 

walls. Aula Palatina Cæſarum, inſtructa magnificis 
ornamentis, peregrini marmoris columnis, porphyre- 
ticis, thebaicis, lucullanis, vicenum, tricenum duo- 
dequadragenum pedum, epiſtiliis, zophoris, coronis, 
haſibus omnium elaboratiſſimis, additis e baſaltide 
Atbiopico ingentibus colofſis, &c. 


STRUCK with this ſcene of the utter mortality 
of the greateſt human grandeur *, the company 
fat down on ſome vaſt broken capitals of white 
marble lying among the graſs : and remained a 
conſiderable time filent, The filence was broke 
by Crito's pupil, who ſlowly repeated the tollowing 
lines of Alexander's feaſt, 


— With dnoncaft eyes the joyleſs monarch ſat, 
Revolving in his alter d ſoul 
The various ſcenes of fortune here below : 


* And now and then a ſigh be ſtole, 

d And tears began to flow. — 

1 

I * Svcn indeed, ſaid Crito, muſt have been fre- 

t quently the thoughts of the great ſovereigns of i 

h Rome, al 

a ® Such is the ſcene alſo at preſent in the royal apartments at 14 | 

5 Thebes, at Alexandria, at Babylon, at Perſepolis, The time will a 

8 alſo come, when the ſuperb front of the Louvre, and all the = 

other royal magnificenee, which with ſuch pomp is ſpread on J 1 | 

5 the terraſſes of Yer/ailles, ſhall be equally no more. % 
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Rome, even when on their imperial ſeat in this 
very ball, ſurrounded by all the ſplendor of mag- 
nificence, encompaſſed by crowds of attendant 
princes, and hearing falſe and flattering embaſſies 
from the moſt diſtant regions of the earth. 


Arrzs a ſhort pauſe Crito proceeded again as 
| follows. - 


Taz principal builder of the moſt pompous 

. and moſt expenſive part of this palace was Domi- 
tian, who had not indeed ideas higher than thoſe 
of ſuch falſe glitter. You may perhaps remember 
Plutarcb's ſhort reflection on this ſubject . But it 
will be alſo uſeful to remember, that Domitian's 
ſucceſſor, the mild Nerva, abated the pride of 
this place, by writing over the gate, Ages Publice : 
that Trajan in the firſt and truly glorious years of 
his reign, removed from hence many of the richeſt 
ornaments, and applied them to the further embel- 
liſhment of the principal temple of Rome on the 
Capitol : 
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Capitol: and that Antoninus Pius ſhut up the 
apartments of the moſt extravagant luxury; and 
choſe for his own reſidence, as well as for the 
education of Aurelius, the leaſt pompous part of 
the whole fabric. But the moſt inſtructive leſſon, 
which can be recalled to your memory, relative to 
this ſo famous imperial palace, is the method by 
which the young Alexander Severus ſo infinitely 
ennobled it. I mean that awful edifice which he 
erected in the midſt of it; and which (if it had 
been executed with wiſdom equal to the goodneſs 
with which the thought of it was firſt formed) 
would have been the moſt auguſt ornament that 
ever ſtood in the palace of any of the princes of 
the earth. It would indeed have reſembled that, 
which I hope we ſhall all ſee in the manſions of the 
heavenly houſe of that great Father of us all, the 
King of eternity, and God of all power, goodneſs, 
and wiſdom, 
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ALEXANDER SEVERUS 
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THE virtues of this wonderful young man 
are certainly to be attributed, wa To 


Ix the firſt place, to that natural nobleneſs and = 
ſweetneſs of character, with which Providence had * 
Þ richly endowed him at his birth. 2 hi 
_ SecondLy, To the affection and vigilant care 4h 
of his parents and inſtructors . Theſe preſerved 
his moſt early and tender youth from the deadly 82 
contagion of vice, even in the court of an Helio- fu 
gabalus. Theſe formed and filled his growing th 
mind with proper- ſciences : and with the utmoſt te! 
attention excluded all opportunity or inclination ot 
for idleneſs, that ſure ſource of all corruption +. de 

T rikDLy, . 
ö cei 

It is ſaid, that ſome of theſe were ſo happy, as even to ta 

inſpire him with an inclination to Chriſtianity, Of the other ſti 


parts of his princely education great care was taken by proper 
erſons, particularly by his prime miniſter, U/piang the greateſt yo 
character of the Roman law. It is obſervable, that U/p;an was 
diſciple of the great Papinian, who (in a manner moſt worthy of 
his noble profeſſion) had ſacrificed his life to his integrity under de 
the bloody tyranny of Caracalla. 


+ Vid. beginning of the ſecond part of Cicero's character. 
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TarxDLy, To his own happy love of ſtudy, 


and great progreſs in it. It is particularly re- 


marked, that his ſtudies (though unhappily mixed 
with ſome of the ignorance and heathen ſuperſti- 
tions of that age) conſiſted principally in the 
offices of Tully, and in the republic of Plato. 


Bur, fourthly, and above all, to that moſt 
noble and moſt exemplary method, which he pre- 
ſcribed to himſelf during his whole * life, for the 
continual and ſtill higher and higher exaltation of 
his virtue. I mean his daily ſtudy of great and 
good examples, | 


Tris laſt part of the character of Alexander 
Severus is ſo peculiarly laudable, as to demand our 
fulleſt attention. For though on his acceſſion to 
the throne, when the ſenate, aſſembled in the 
temple of Concord, conferred on him among 
other titles, the name of Antoninus, he had mo- 
deftly refuſed to accept it; (ne quæſo, patres 
conſcripti, ne me ad hanc certaminis neceſſitatem vo- 
cetis, ut ego cogar tanto nomini ſatisfacere) yet cer- 
tainly ſuch ar imitation was really his favourite 
ſtudy, his favourite idea of improvement. For this 
young prince is ſaid to have himſelf wrote in verſe, 
the lives of the good and wiſe emperors his pre- 


deceſſors. And it is remarked, that it was with par- 
ticular 


® Tam diu enim diſcendum e, quam diu vivis. 
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ticular pleaſure, that he gave his attention to thoſe 
poets and orators, the ſubjects of whoſe works 
were the praiſes of the good princes, or great men 
of antient Rome. 


Fix ED with the ſame great idea, he, for the 
public uſe, collected a ſeries of the ſtatues of the 
illuſtrious antient Romans, ranging them all in 
order in the Forum Trajani, (in the midſt of this 
his capital) and inſcribing on their ſeveral baſes, 
the hiſtory and ſpirited elogium of their heroic 
actions. How glorious a ſpectacle muſt this have 
been? (ſuppoſing the collection to have been 
made with proper judgment) and how honourable 
and uſeful to any metropolis would an imitation + 
of this be, by making a judicious choice of the 
moſt truly noble natrve worthies of the country ? 


Bur for his own daily inſtruction he formed an- 
other deſign, of the ſame nature indeed, but infinitely 
more ſublime. For in the midft of the magnificence 
of this imperial palace he erected two temples ; 
one ornamented with the ſtatues of thoſe great 
men of every nation, whoſe abilities in any ſcience 
has rendered their names illuſtrious to the world : the 
other, far more ſacred, filled with altars, conſe- 
crated to the memory of thoſe exalted worthies, 
who, by their beneficent inſtructions, actions, 
and examples, had done great good to mankind : 

| 1 
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it is very remarkable, that among theſe (though in 
4 Pagan palace) THAT NAME was found, 
which is moſt loved, honouted, and adored by the 
whole Chriſtian world. 


In theſe temples, before he began any other 
buſineſs, this excellent young man conſtantly and 
daily offered his morning ſacrifices to heaven. No 
wonder that ſuch a cuſtom ſhould produce ſuch a 
bleſſed effect on his mind, during all the following 
hours of the day: no wonder that it ſhould be fo 
particularly recorded of him, qudd dies nunquam 
tranfiit, quin aliquid manſuetum, aliquid civile, ali- 


* 
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Vor. II. | 8 CHAP. 


— 


May ſtill more bleſſed effects flow froni a finilar method 
of education in another place May the collection of good and 
examples there propoſed, (as mentioned in the preface to 


this work) for the daily ſtudies of youth, be all fill more care- 


fally ſelected, and far more properly arranged than in this 
Palatine temple! May they be all there arranged according to 
their Jour dignity ! May they be all fly framed and com- 
pate * and thus grow wp into one molt glorious edißce, the 


plory of the hiſtory of the ſons of men! — JzsUs CursT 
himſel 


f being (not mixed with the reſt, but) the corner-fone, 


the foundation and the crown, the ANG Tywu@y of the whole 


* 
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— NOCINEITOR 


CHAP. IL 


| THIRTY-EIGHTH Day's ConversAT1ON. 
HERE is nor perhaps in all Europe a 
greater natural curioſity of its kind, than 
the caſcade of Terni, (the antient H. 
teramna) ſituate at about the diſtance of one long 
day's journey from Rome. This Eugliſb company, 
being very deſirous of ſeeing it, ſet out from 
Rome the following afternoon: intending to travel 
in their coach all night, in order to avoid the heats. 
Their own vivacity, and Crito's chearful converſa- 
tion, (for the goodneſs of his heart intitled him to 
the greateſt continual chearfulneſs of temper) made 


the night paſs away without any danger of ſleep, 


which indeed is mortal in the Roman Campania. 
As the day broke, they found themſelves aſcend- 
ing the hilly country, and now paſſed all danger. 
They continued their 5 journey however an hour or 
two longer during which time Ot pointed out 


ro his young friends, on one hand, the ſituation of 


Cares, the town of Muna, among the Sabine 
mountains near Otricoli; and, on the other hand, 
Narn, the birth-place of Nerva : then Colleſcipoli, 
(Colles $ cipionis ) once the reſidence of the Scipio 
family 3 > 
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family; and at a conſiderably greater diſtance from 
che road, the hills near Rieti, the native country 
of Titus. | 


ApovT nine in the morning they arrived at 
Terni, after a moſt pleaſant journey ; the morning 
having been particularly cool, the breezes freſh, 
and a great cloud riſing in the ſkirts of the ho- 
rizon, which by its extreme blackneſs promiſed 
much rain. Happy fight, after ſo many months 
drought"! As they entered Terni it begun to fall 
in large drops, and foon poured down with great 
violence,” non fine montium clamore vicinægue filve. 


For ſix or ſeven hours it continued without inter- 


ryption, and in ſuch abundance, as to ſurprize 
thoſe who had never ſeen rains heavier than the 
ſhowers, which ſo gently and frequently bedew the 
happy fields of England. 

Tux weather clearing up in the afternoon, the 
company (now refreſhed from the fatigue of their 
journey). ſet out on horſeback to viſit the cataract. 
For about a mile their road lay along the banks of 
ſeveral. ſwift rivulets, through paſtures refreſhed by 
the rain, and orange-gardens now moſt fragrant. 
By degrees however the ſcene changed : they en- 


tered a deep and narrow valley ſurrounded by 
great mountains; both mountains and valley being 
covered with a thick wood. Following a narrow 
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track among theſe woods, they firſt heard and 
then ſaw the river Velino, ſwelled by the late ſtorm 
almoſt to an inundation, and pouring itſelf down 
from the very ſummit of thoſe mountains, in a 
vaſt cataract of no leſs than three hundred feet in 
height. A caſcade to which America itſelf can 
hardly ſhew a parallel, 


ArTzz having for near an hour viewed this 
aſtonithing ſcene on all ſides, together with all the 
beautiful rainbows which ſo adorn it, the company 
ſat down among the ſhrubs; at ſuch a diſtance 
from the fall, as ſoftened all its roar into a moſt 
agreeable murmur. 


I 'REMEMBER with N faid © one. of the 
young gentlemen to Crito, that ſome days paſt 
you compared the reign of Nerva, coming after 
that of Domitian, to a refreſhing evening ſhower 
after a burning day in theſe hot climates. Might 
not one ſay in the ſame manner, that the reign of 


that amiable youthful prince, Alexander Severus, com- 


ing after thoſe of Commodus, Caracalla, and Helioga- 

balus, is as refreſhing to the reader, as theſe Roſes 

Rura Velini are to the traveller, after having tra- 

verſed the ſcorched and poiſonous Campariia ? But 

pray which is the character which you have next 

ſelected for our inſtruction? 
e e | Tux 
®* ZEneid. 7. 
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Tut paper, replied Crito, which I intended 
next to have ſubmitted to your correction, relates 
to the life of that good old emperor, who was A 
native of this town of Terni; and who was almoſt 
of as venerable a character, even as the loves 
reigns (grown old like him in goodnefs} whote 
birth-places we ſaw in the proſpect this ]]] ] 
Nerva or Numa himſelf. | 


ERNI was the native place of the two Remo 

hiſtorians, Tacitus and Florus; as you obſerved ty 
me, when in paſſing juſt now through the town, 
we ſaw, in the court of one of the principal houſcs 
there, the bas-reliefs of both their heads. You, 
gentlemen, who took ſuch noble pleaſure in view- - 
ing at Padua the ſuppoſed ſepulchre of Livy, will 
probably find alſo the fame pleaſure here, at lcaſt 
in ſome degree : it being certain, that the ſepul- 
chre of Tacitus was placed, and ſome remains of 
it are perhaps ſtill to be ſeen, near one of the 
gates of this city. 


WnxB4 r a country indeed is Italy ? Scarce can 
we viſit any town here, without finding it to be 
either the birth- place, habitation, or ſepulture of 
one or more perſons, who either in antient or 
modern times, have in ſome ſcience or in ſome 
virtue been the admiration of the whole earth. 
What a continual entertainment and improvement 

8 3 would 
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would it be to travellers, if they would give due 
attention to this conſideration? Shutting their eyes 
to all the bad examples which may occur to them; 
but opening them to all inſtances of merit which 
are to be met with in the antient or modern hiſtory 


of thoſe nations through which they paſs. 


Bur Terni was not only the place of nativity 
of the hiſtorian Tacitus, and of his deſcendant, the 
emperor Tacitus; they were both alſo buried here 
near one another. To-morrow morning, we will, 
if you pleaſe, ſearch for the remains of their 
pyramidical ſepulchres *; as Tully deſcribes him- 
ſelf ſearching for the tomb of Archimedes near the 
gates of Syracuſe, In the mean time we may make 
uſe of this preſent leiſure and place of retirement 
for reading the following ſhort paper. 


TACITUS, 


vid. Addi/or's Travels. 
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Book vi. 


— 


TACITUS, Imperator, 


OW ſeverely was Rome puniſhed by the 

ſword of its own ambition ? Their armies, 
which had enſlaved the world, enſlaved their own 
republic; they afterwards tore in pieces the empire 
alſo. Of all the numerous emperors, who aſcended 
the Roman throne in theſe latter times, there was 
ſcarce one, (during a whole century) who did not 
leave it ſtained with his blood ; even thoſe, whoſe 
government had promiſed, and begun to perform, 
the greateſt benefits to their ſubjects. 


_ the firſt Cæſars, we ſaw frequently pri- 
vate merit ſuffering under imperial tyranny ; the 
ſpectacle of theſe latter ages was imperial merit 
frequently ſuffering from the rebellions of the mi- 
litary power, and from the vices of the public. 
A moſt ſtrong example of that great leſſon, that 
in all ſtations, (whether the moſt private or the 
moſt exalted) Virtue muſt not only be perpetually 
indefatigable in doing good; but muſt alſo prepare 
herſelf with intrepid fortitude, for ſuffering evil; 
and for meeting death in a good cauſe, which 1s the 
crown af all her labours and honours. 


S 4 AFTER 


Dr 
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AFTER having dropped a tear on the ſepulchre fat 
of Alexander Severus, thus happily finiſhing his alt 
- glorious courſe, when in the bloom of his youthful rer 
age; let us viſit with due reverence the tomb of wa 
Tacitus, (we are fortunately now on the very ſpot; na 
Nunc ultro ad cineres ipſius, & aſſa parentis WI 
Adſumus ) | lif 
| | ſci 
that venerable emperor, who in the ſame manner mi 
ended a long life of virtue, by falling at laſt a ſu 
martyr to the ſervice of his country; and who at Ti 
his laſt hour might have the ſatisfaction of ſaying, 3 
IP be | c( 
Non ſegnis nobis, nec inutilis illa peracta eſt of 
Ia ſuprema dies, & laude incluſimus avum, 
| SEvenTy-FIVE years had he lived, as a ſubje& | 7 
indeed, but ſurrounded with all that high dignity, ” 
which flows from great opulence and authority, A 
Joined to great virtue, and great wiſdom. For he A 
was poſſeſſed of a fortune almoſt immenſe, and & 
ſerved the ſtate by his counſels in the higheſt rank; N 
having the firſt voice in the ſenate, and being | | * 
arty ori father q 
* The marble monument of Alexander Severus is to this day h 
* in the Capitol at Rome; the vaſe (which contained 1 
is aſhes) in the Barberini palace; and the winding ſheet of 
| - Hfbeftas (in which they were wrapped) in the Vatican library. 4 
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father of the whole conſular bench. In this ex- 
alted ſtation he was uncorrupted by pride; he was 
remarkable for modeſty and moderation: his heart 
was mild and benevolent; his mind was full of 
natural ſtrong ſenſe of prudence, (the mature fruit 
of his advanced age) and of thoſe improvements, 
which are the worthy» conſequences of a ſtudious 
life. For he had diligently applied himſelf to 
ſcience ; judging it one of the moſt noble orna- 
ments of his rank and fortune, and particularly 
ſuitable to his family, as deſcendants of the great 
Tacitus, May this his example be imitated by all 
thoſe, who have (like him) the honour to be de- 
ſcendants, or relations, of perſons, great in the glory 
of literary abilities and wiſdom |! | 


Svcn was Tacitus when (like another Numa) he 
was called from the practice of the virtues of a 
ſubject to thoſe of a ſovereign. He was peacefully 
and freely elected to the throne, by the unanimous 
ſuffrage of all the armies of that vaſt empire, as 
well as by the mature judgment of the whole 
ſenate. Yet the imperial diadem was not ambi- 
tiouſly or joyfully accepted by him. He pleaded 
in excuſe his age, unable to ſtruggle with the 
diſcord and turbulency of thoſe times: he pleaded 
his want of practice in military affairs; that qua- 
lification, which ſhone ſo bright in his predeceſſor 
Aurelian (that ſecond Romulus); and which might 
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be found joined with all other virtues in the cha- 

racter of Probus; who was then in the vigour of 
his age, and whom therefore (on that and all other 

accounts) he recommended to their choice, far 

preferably to himſelf. Earneſt and ſincere as he 

was in theſe excuſes, yet neither the ſenate nor the 

army would accept them. The whole united civil 

and military power of his country conjured him 

(in a manner that is ſingle in the Roman hiſtory) 

to aſcend the throne. 


» 
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- Hz aſcended it; with grief on quitting his 
former happy and quiet condition, and with full 
conviction of ſome ſpeedy and tragical revolution. 
Yet did he bravely enter the imperial palace, tho' 
he knew what he was to expect there. 


Veſtibulum ante ipſum, primoque in limine portæ 
Luctus, & ultrices poſuere cubilia cure. 
=— Moertiferumque adverſo in limine Bellum, 
 Ferreique Eumenidum thalami, & Diſcordia demens 
Vipereum crinem vittis innexa cruentis. 
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The innocence of Tacitus ſecured him from many 
and the greateſt of theſe evils: his fortitude en- 
abled him to front the reſt. , 
357 ta aL 

It is remarkable, that, even at this day, the firſt object 
on aſcending the fairs of the Palatine hill, is that moſt me- 


lancholy ſtatue of Agrippina Claudii, fo wonderfully expreſſive 
of the deepeſt anguiſh and miſery of heart. 


2 8 S3 N. 
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His reign, though ſhort, was full of intrepidi- 


ty, of goodneſs, and of wiſdom ; for he conſi- 


dered himſelf, as become by his office the father 
of his ſubjects ; and it, is particularly remarked, 


that his behaviour was ſuch, as that of the re» 


public itſelf might be conceived to be, if con- 
fined in the breaſt of one ſingle perſon. He, an 
his acceſſion, immediately ſhewed his zeal for the 
preſervation of good order in the ſtate, and for the 
proper adminiſtration of all public affairs. He 
ſupported the authority, and encouraged the in- 
dependency of the ſenate ; he was the author of 
ſeveral laws favourable to the tranquility of the 
people. He followed the example of Alexander 
Severus in honouring the memory of good princes z 
and thus declared his intentions of following their 
great examples. (It ſeems indeed, on this ac- 
count, worthy of obſervation, that both Tacitus 
and Probus took the name of Marcus Aurelius.) 


_ TACITUS reſtrained the public luxury and 
debauchery ; and with his family gave an example 
of the contrary virtues. Though he himſelf was 
an admirer, and a real connoiſſeur in the elegant 
works of art, yet he never, on his own account, 
incurred any great expences in this manner : as 
to what regarded public works, he was very liberal 


and magnificent, eſpecially in thoſe which ap- 


peared 
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peared to be of real and durable ſervice. All 
ſuch expences he willingly defrayed, not only out 
of the imperial treaſures and revenues, but (like 
Antoninus Pius) in a very abundant degree alſo 
from his own private fortune. He continued, 
even when in his higheſt ſtations, to love and en- 
courage ſcience, though he gave the fulleſt ne- 
ceſſary attention to all the other affairs of the 
public. h 


- In a reign of a very few months, he not only 
did, in this manner, great good to the internal 
ſtate of the empire ; but began alſo by his gene- 
rals (venturing alſo his own'perſon) to deliver the 
frontier e — _ barbarous invaders. 


Tavs was he employed, when by a conſpiracy 
among the ſoldiers, he was cut off, having fat on 
the throne only two hundred days. 


- Hz has left however, by his example, this 
noble inſtruction to all poſterity, viz. That though 
the moſt prudent method- for obtaining ſecurity 
and tranquility of life for ourſelves, is to learn to 
be contented with-our preſent ſtation, and to ap- 
prehend the cares and dangers of exaltation ; yet 
it is always to be remembered, on the other hand, 
that there is no ſtation or condition in life, (how- 

| | ever 
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ever opulent, or quiet, or ſatisfactory) which it 
is not the duty of the owners to quit; when their 
country really calls them to active public ſervice, 
and bids them exchange all their comforts and 
conveniencies of life for labours, for dangers, and 
for death. Ou. Ma vac e EMa, Ma Tug er 
Faun: Ma Ts; & ran Ty onupery d TeuTyy TY 
r KivIuvevouras um Cv rag. 
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- 3: 


C HAP. 2. . 


ſome few 106 the company returned to Rome: 
As they drew near to the city, one of the 
young gentlemen enquired of Crito, what 
monuments there were remaining of thoſe times 
of the Roman empire, the hiſtory of which he was 
now opening to them. Crito anſwered, that the 
greateſt, and, as he believed, almoſt the only 
monument of thoſe times were the walls of the 
city ; the ſame as what they now ſaw before them, 
excepting only ſome repairs and alterations made 
in later ages. Theſe were built in the reign of 
Aurelian, perhaps under the care of Tacitus, then 
firſt ſenator; or (if it was a military work) under 
that of Probus ; who ſeems indeed in great part of 
the .reign of Aurelian, to have been the principal 
perſon in military affairs, as Tacitus was in all civil 
authority ; and who indeed afterwards ſucceeded 
both Aurelian and Tacitus in the imperial throne. 


IT was accordingly propoſed to make the circuit 
of theſe walls, or at leaſt 9 
them. 


THe 
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Tur next afternoon the company ſet out on 
horſeback on this deſign, from the Porta Flaminia, 
or northern gate. After having rode eaftward 
about half an hour, converſing on the ſimple 
archite&ture of theſe fortifications ; how hutnilia- 
ting an idea, ſaid one of the young gentlemen, 
does the view of theſe walls give us of thoſe times 
of the declenſion of the empire? When this great 
city, Terrarum domina gentiumque Roma, was redu- 


ced to ſuch weakneſs as to tremble not only for its 


provinces, but even for its own ſecurity ; and after 
having for ſo many centuries extended its arms to 
the moſt diſtant regions, to be then ſcarce able to 
protect even its ſeven hills and Campus Martins, 
by the poor and deſpicable defence of this brick 
*, May many, many centuries elapſe, before 
Britain ever feels the ſame reverſe of fortune; 
when, inſtead of diſplaying as at preſent the colours 
of her fleets and armies, que fol utrumque recurrens, 
afpitit oceanum, the ſhall be reduced to fortify her 
capital and other cities, as in the ages of the 


my invaſions. 


en unexpected reverſes, ſaid Crito, happen 
ſometimes very ſuddenly ; for how many ſuch leſſons 
of 

* Kai &y re Jau, x yaroe ragper en au,, 


\ Evpear, piyzan er Je o KATER HGH! 
Av r ws Suratai, &c. 
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of hutniliation does the hiſtory of mankind afford ? 
How many powerful ſtates have in the very height 
of their greateſt pride and moſt wide ſpread domi- 
nion, been unexpectedly brought to the brink of 
deſtruction and ſudden ruin? and theſe not mari- 
time powers founded on winds and waves, but 
ſtates poſſeſſed of the greateſt and moſt Rey 
ſolid connnentel power. 


F- "tr is very . that "FS I who ex- 
tended his arms from hence to the deſarts of Pa/- 
ra, and, under the conduct of Probus, into 


Eg ypt *, was the very emperor who was obliged 
to raiſc theſe walls for the ſafety of his ge | 


3 frequently is the weakneh and inſtability 
of the greateſt human grandeur, both in public 
and private life. For, look, on the inſcription on 
that ſtone which lies before that gate, by which 
we are now paſſing! Near that gate Porta Pin- 
cia) ſtood the e of the great Beliſarius t, the 


| conqueror 
* The E iar obeliſk, which ſtood in the Circus of Aure- 


lian, and now lies before the Barberini palace, was brok ht 
hither probably + Li Probus, © p 


+ Beliſarius theſe fortifications of Aurelian : but 
vin obliged to do it in haſte, he made uſe of every building 
which lay near the line of theſe walls: thus ſeveral aqueducts 
and ſepulchral monuments, (particularly the pyramid of Ceftius ) 
and even the Anpbitheatrum C Caftrenſe, were by him incorpo- 
rated, as they ftand at preſent, in the walls of Rome, The 
whole circuit of the walls is about ff/teen miles. | 
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conqueror of Haly and Sicily, and of all the coaſts 


ef Afric from the Nile to the ſtraights of Gibral- 
tar. On that very ſtone (if perhaps the common 
ſtory ſhould be true) the ſame Beliſarius, ſoon after, 
fat blind and begging his bread, even at this his ownt 
palace gate. The inſcription on the ſtonie is, as 
you ſee, Datz Obolum' Beliſario: — But let us not 
think of the inſtability of fortune in private life ! 
Rome itſelf is lying in ruins before our eyes! 


Havine croſſed the Porta Pincia, and ſeveral 
other gates, the company continued their ride on 
the outſide of the ramparts, under the ſhade of 
the walls and ſquare towers, to the remains of 
the Caſtra Pretoria ; and from thence (about a mile 
or two further) to the ruins of the amphitheatrum 
Caſtrenſe; not without Crito's pupil recollecting 
the cruel murthers of Alexander, Tacitus, and Pro- 
bus, andl applying to theſe principal babitations of 
the Roman ſoldiery thoſe lines of Virgil, 

Scopules Ibacæ, Liertia tegna, 
Et terram altrictm ſævi exetramur Ulyſſis. 

From the amphitheatrum Caſtrenſe (which is 


placed near the ſouth-eaſt angle of the great mural 
encloſure of Rome) the walls turn weſtward ; and 


with many windings ſtretch on quite to the 7 iber, 


running through a continued ſcene of the greateſt 
deſolation. On this ſide the company croſſed the 
Vos. II. FT Lateran 
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Lateran gate, and then the ſilent and ſolitary Porta 
Latina. Looking on it, Crito repeated theſe ap- 
plicable lines of the Lamentations. Ft 


Hew doth the city ft ſolitary ? 
She that was fo full of people; | 
And Jo great among the nations. 
Her ramparts and walls languiſh; 
Aud all ber one: are deſolate. 


In about half a mile farches, the company arrived 
at Sebaſtians (near the antient Porta Capena) or the 
ſouthern gate. Here they diſmounted from. their 
harſes, and entered into the vineyard of Villa Nari, 
whole walks run parallel to the walls of Rome for 
part of the way towards the Porta Oftienſis or Tri- 


gemiua. 


Ix this vineyard the famous temple of Mars, 
extra Muros, is ſuppoſed to have ſtood; a marble 
having been dug up here with the following in- 
ſcription, S. P. Q: R. clivum Martis pecunid pub- 
licd in planitiem redigendum curavit. But of the 
edifice itſelf there are not the leaſt remains. 


WelLz walking here, the converſation turned 
on the nature and duties of a military life and 
character. Happy would it be, ſaid Crito, if there 
was no occaſion for any military characters at all! 


Happy, . 


$2292» 0mm w 
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76 Happy, if all the works of war were 
P- the whole word as entirely and eternally aboliſhed, 

a this and all the other temples of Mors are here 
ir Rowe ®. Lou remember it was the crown and 
concluſion of Yirgil's wiſh for the gloty of his 
country, Ut poſitis miteſeayt ſecula bellis. Eneid i. 
But as war muſt happen, the next thing to be 
wiſhed is that this neceſſury and great evil may be 
abated as much as poſſible, It would in a very 
conſiderable degree be conducive to this bleſſed 


ed end, I dus gare was given as to this point in the 
he education of all young perſons intended for a mili- 
48 tary profeſſion : if they were taught continually, 
2 that beſides the virtues which are plainly enjoined 


to that profeſſion by their duty to their country, 
ſueh as courage, induſtry, diſcipline, obedience, 
and ſtudy of the art of ar; there are other virtues 
which adorn a- military life in an equally high 


z 15  Tegrees 


ble 
in- r or 
* any memory remaining of any one of the tem = de- 
dicated in Rome to the abhorred name of Mars, of which even 
the the Heweric Japicer had fach deteftation. 
eee 
Au 7aprec epic 76 puu, vn Th MIX ATTY» 
ed h alſo deforves to be remembered, that it was at this very 
nd gate, (Porta Capone) when Craffus marched out to the molt 
ere unjuſt and deſtructive Parthian war, that Ateius the tribune 


ſtood here in the way to hinder kim; and ſolemny denounced 
ll thoſe heavy and fo md fo fry accompliſhed curſes on his inſatiable 
warice and 
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degree; particularly love to their own ſoldiers*, and 
goodneſs, at leaſt juſtice, to the natives of that coun- 


try which happens to be the theatre of the war, (In 


our paſſage hither thro' Germany, what praiſes and 
bleſſings did we hear of the glorious general and 
officers of the Britiſh army on both theſe accounts ?) 
To theſe virtues. muſt be added, on all poſſible 
occaſions, mercy to the enemy. Mercy and for- 
titude (according to the noble obſervation in Plato's 
republic) ought. both to enter into the compoſition 
of a true hero's heart, each in equal quantity. 


How bright do the works of. mercy appear 
amidft ſuch foils as the actions of war? and on the 
whole, how happy is it, that as on one hand, wars 
are neceſſary for the correction of the world 
| (bellum flagellum Dei) ſo, on the other hand, that 
there ſhould frequently appear, in the midſt of 
fleets and armies, perſons of the greateſt ſweetneſs 
and benevolence of heart? (ſuch as the elder Cyrus 
of Xenophon, ſuch as Marcus Aurelius , Cimon, 

Timoleon, 


' ® Alexandre be Grand tant 1 jour us jeu n derriere ſe 
| #roufe au milieu d'une marche parmi des montagnes coutertes de 
neige, rencontra un fimple ſoldat à qui le froid & la fatigue avoient 


5 fats perdre la connoiſſance. It le prit dans ſes propres bras, /e 


-rappotta' lui-mime à I endroit od les autres Pattendojent avec du 
few, & ne le quitta point, qu 


, + Marcus Aurelius was more to his honour, than 
even his great fortitude. After his victories he went himſelf al- 
ways into the field of battle, (not with ſeptiments of pride, * 


il ne le wit parfaitement retabli. 
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Timoleon, and Turenne) As if they were ſtationed 
by Providence in that prafeſſion, on purpoſe that 
theſe their. moſt noble and truly heroic virtues: 
might ſhine forth with the greateſt luſtre: and that 
the frequent interpoſitions of their good action 
might ſerve to abate the. miſeries and horrors of. 
war; arid-on' the whole tend to alleviate that dreads, 
ful puniſhment of mankind, » _ rd 


„Burt above all, hom happy is the conſidera- 
tion, ¶ that fince the eftabliſoment of Chriſtjanity, ſo 
much of; the barbargus cruelties of war has been, 
in many and many different articles, ſo very greatly 
abated. and ſoftened, ' thraughout almoſt, all che 
regions of Eurepe ? For on the concluſion of 
keges, what city is now farked, and its inhabitants 
ſold for llaves ? In che midft of campaigns, how 
uninterrupted is now the courſe of actions of ciyjy 
lity and humanity between the officers of ,cach 
army? After the maſt bloody battles, the woungey, 
even common ſoldiers of the enemy, are attended 
by the ſurgeons of the conquerors, with care and 
humanity equal to that beſtowed on their own 

KI wounded 


* % 
- 
o *  Ww JF 


of humanity) to bind up the waunds of thoſe who were lying 


there, and preſerve all thoſe who were not paſſed help. He 
followed the ſugitives even into woods and marſhes, on purpoſe 
to preſerve thoſe poor wretches, encouraging them to ſurrender 
themſelves and to partake of his clemency. 


Trajan in the ſame manner, after a victory in Dacia, tore 
in pieces his imperial robes in order to ſupply immediately 
bandages for the wounded, 


wounded: ſoldiers : and as to the priſoners of war, 
how infinitely more mild is their modern European 
treatment, than that deſeribed in the hiſtories of 
antiquity; or than that which is to this day gene- 
rally fs crnelij practiſed in all the regions of Aa, 
Ai, and [particularly America, where thi naliues 


e e Arn e e 


dofirines of Chriſtianity? ? nid. 

Bor kt WP return es the buſineſs ef the day. 
The next character of the Roman hiſtory, wich was 
intended to de propoſed td yd exumitation, is a 
military one, that of Probs If you pleaſe we may 
now fit down on this bench in the vineyurd, and 
peruſe this wort paper. Let us peruſe it with jultice, 
honour, atd affecxion to Wis memory; TCH as was 
Paid to him i Nis life time by the antient"Inhabi- 
ratits bf this · and other cities of the Roman empire, 
Hen fitting by bir provetiion ſafe under che ſhade 
Keren teln either amid fk. bern 1 ee 
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PROBU 8. 


Pos entered the world with very mode- 
rate affiftance either of family or fortune: 


his great advancements were entirely owing to the 
force of his grear merit. 


He was one of thoſe moſt reſpectable characters, 
who after having behaved very well in youth, per- 
ſevere in the fame conduct during their manhood 
alſo; and during their whole life continue to move 
on in the ftraight and noble road of true merit 


and virtue. 


Ix his earlieſt youth he eminently diſtin- 
guiſned himſelf in his profeſſion; having in his 


fitſt German campaigns ſaved the life of & relation 


of the emperor; and having received the hondur 
of the civic crown, as a reward for ſuch his 


_y 


As he grew up, he ſignalized himſelf ſtill more 
and more; in the campaigns' in Afric, and in 
Egypt; and in the great war with . n 
of the Eaſt. 


| 97 is particularly remarked by his hiſtorians, 


chat he ſhewed the moſt extraordinary fortitude in 
Tx” all 


6:(uVᷣſ 
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all dangers; and at the ſame time great generoſity 
to merit, eyen hen found in the enemy. Ta 
his own ſoldiers he was juſt, compaſſionate, and 
liberal : keeping them indeed ſtrict to their diſci- 


5 pline; but gladly diſegvering and honouring every 


degree of merit in any of them. It is alſo ob- 
ſerved, that he was very aſſiduous and ſucceſsfy] 
in ſoftening, in their favour, the too * ſeve- 
tit of the emperor Aurelian, ä 


Dong the following reign of Tacitus, he 
was conſidered as the principal military ſupport 
of the ſtate *; and after his death was unwilling- 


ly forced by the Kube to ert Mſelf the 


empire ＋. 


Is the whole * catalogue of the 8 
pf. Rome, there are very few to be found who de- 


ſerve. to be preferred to Probus, whether we conſi- 


der the military, or the peaceful labours of his 
reign, 

As 
Vid. Taciti Epiſtola ad Probum. — Sciendum tibi eff tuis Ju- 
greris magts incubuiſſe 


+ Imperium nunquam optavi, & invitus accept. Deponere mibi 


rem —— nom licet. 4 eft perſona, quam mibi miles 


impoſuit. As to the brother of Tacitus, who was elected and 
— murdered by — part of the army, Probus, who 
Fouls: not prevent that, took care to ſave the lives of his fol- 

and indeed during his whole reign conſtantly endea- 
voured to ſpare the 2 and 'ty ho mercifa 
and e to their friends and 
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As to his military character, he was himſelf a 
very able general, and formed many of his offi- 
cers (particularly Conſtantius Chlorus) to become 
the ſame. He was, even when emperor, remarkably 
couragious; he was conſtantly victorious. He de- 
fended_ all the frontiers. of his vaſt empire againſt 
all invaſions z and ſettled in ſecurity and peace 
all the provinces both of the Weſt and of the Eaſt, 
_-_ Britain even to Ethiopia *, 


es his viſtories abated neither his moderation 
nor his religious humility to heaven, nor (its com- 
panion) his benevolence to men, For it was by 
the works of peace ſtill more than by the labours 
of war, that he became Reſtitutor orbis Romani F. 
He ſupported the authority of the ſenate and of 
the civil power: he reſpected the laws: he was 
continually labouring to make all his people 


_ 


He continued, even in peace, to be good and 
kind to his ſbldiers : but as he himſelf was full of 
induſtry, he obliged them to follow this his ex- 

ample 3 


'® $o extenſive chen over the globe was ſtill the ſplendor of 
ſun of the Roman empire ; ough not eternal, as fondly 
magined ; but even then, in the midſt of that glory, wer gent 

8d occaſum. This note refers to one of the coins of Probus. 


+ Vid. Coins of Probus, 
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Labour; ſuch, as from the foundation of the ſtate, 
the Roman armies had always been accuſtom- 


Tuxsx their labours he directed to the wiſeſt 
purpoſes, and to the moſt beneficent works of 
peace ®, By their means he replanted the vine- 
yards of thoſe provinces, which had been laid de- 
ſolate by the late wars: he built bridges, and 
grained marſhes; he made rivers navigable, and 
is ſaid to have repaired and rebuilt, in five years 
time, above ſeventy cities +. T4502 LOO! 


Busty to the laſt in this moſt glorious in- 
duſtry, he fell, like Tacitus: he fell with the uni- 
verſal lamentation of ſenate and people. 


Evy the ſoldiers, who murdered him, ſoon 
regretted his death; and in repentance engrav- 
ed on his ſepulchre this inſcription, being his 
2 8 greateſt 


® Vid. the remarkable inſcriptions on the Roman coins during 
the reigns of Tacitus and Probus. — Marti Pacifico. 


+ Among theſe his beneficent labours, one of the moſt 
amiable was his attention for making the country round his 
little native town near Sirmium more healthy and habitable. 
Fide the coin, with the reverſe, Sia Probi. 


1 
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greateſt praiſe, and their own greateſt condem- 
nation: a 


Hie s1Tvs EST IMP ERNATOR PROBUS, 
VERE PROBUS®, 


CHAP. 


» The tragical and fo pitied and lamented deaths of theſe 

inces, Alexander, Tacitus, and Probus, have certainly 
pot a little contributed to render their memories ſo amiable to 
aff poſterity. The ſame may be ſaid of the moſt beloved mo- 
nach of modern hiſtory, Henry the IVth of France; who in 
this part of hiſtory, as well as in ſeveral both civil and military 
parts of his character, ſeems to bear a ſtrong reſemblance of 


this Roman Probur, 


"2" 
„ 


LY 
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CHAP. IV, 


ForTiETH Day's CoNVERSATION. 


Yet once more, O ye laurels; and once more, 
Ye nyriles brown, with ivy never ſear, 
I come to pluck your berries, c. 


RIT O's pupil was proceeding in theſe lines 
of Milton, and adapting them to the ſubject 
| of this day's lecture, (which was the character 

of Conſtantius Chlorus, the laſt of this long catalogue 
of Roman worthies) when he was aſked by one of 


his young friends, whether it would not be more 


proper on this ſpot to make uſe of the ideas of the 
Roman Milton; ſaying with him too-day, 


Extremum bunc, O Tybri, nibi concede laborem; 


and too-marrow, (when the whole will be conclu- 
ded) to take leave, and return thanks in his words, 


to all the poetic beings, who were ever imagined 


to preſide over theſe ſeven hills, and over all the 
neighbouring woods and mountains, lakes and 


ſtreams; and who indeed (to continue the ſame 
| | poetic 
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poetic idea) have fo favourably patronized our 
labours, in viſiting every ſpot of this claſſical 
region. 

Nympbe, Lawentes nymphe, genus amnibus unde eſt, 


Tuque, O Tybri tuo genitor cum flumine ſancto 
Semper honore meo, ſemper celebrabere donis. 


As to the monuments of the memory of Conſtan- 
tius, ſaid Crito, we muſt not ſearch ſor them on the 
banks of any of theſe Romas ſtreams, If in any place 
there are any exiſting, you will probably find them 
at home on the pleaſant banks of the Onſe, or of 
ſome other of your chryſtal Torctſbire rivers. Of 
bis times however there is here at Rome a very great 
monument: I mean the Therme of Dioclefian. If 
you pleaſe we will now viſit it. Afterwards we may 
very properly employ the remainder of the day in 
viewing the many monuments of his ſo famous 
ſon, Conſtantine the Great. Then, after having made 


this long circuit, partly in the morning, partly in 


the afternoon, (in the ſeveral places of which we 
may have an opportunity of peruſing ſome corre- 


Hondent parts of the following paper) we will, if 
you pleaſe, conclude the whole of this day's long 


circuit and ſtudy in the pleaſant gardens of the 


villa Pamphili, For as the principal ſcene of the 
virtues of Conſtantius, eſpecially in the latter end 
of his life, lay in Britain; ſo in concluding this 
| paper 


4 
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paper in that villa, we ſhall have 4b pleaſure of 
fancying ourſelves in ſomes manner at home ; both 
from the hiſtorical fals which we ſhall be then 
reading; and from the Engliſb praſpects with which 
we ſhall be then furrqunded in that place; which, 
in the beautiful diſpoſition; of its plantations, 
and the freſh verdure of its neighbouring paſtures, 
ſo particularly reſembles" our own moſt beautiful 
country. It ſeems indeed particularly fortunate 
and pleaſing, that this laſt great Reman character 
thould prove almoſt an Eugih one; and that 
(after ſo many months examination of the hiſtory 
and antiquities of Rowe) we ſhould be tas led 
back in imagination to our own country; to that 
country, for the fight of which you ſighed fo much 
ſome days ago, when you were fitting on the turf of 
the Villa Pamphili, and examining ſeveral antient 
coins, the reverſe of which bore the image and 
lovely name a? Britannia. 


| CRITO' propofid being agreed 10, the com- 
. pany got into their coach and ſoon arrived at the 
| Therme Diocletians. This grand edifice was ori- 
3 ginally of a ſquare form, each of its four ſides 
being near a quarter of a mile in length : ſeveral 
very confiderable remains of it are ſtill to be ſeen; 
particularly the grand Pinacotheca or picturs gallery. 
the walls and roof of which are ſtill entire. It is 
in the form of acroſs, being repaired and converted — 
Ing * into * 
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into a church by the (then young) cardinal Bor- 
romeo. It is in its greateſt length three hundred 
and ſirry feet, and in its greateſt breadth the 
ſame. 


Is it are to he ſeen ſevetal lofty columns of 
Henite granite *, each of one ſingle ſtone only, 


and meaſuring in circumference no leſs than 


eighteen feet, Egypt, ſaid one of the young 
gentlemen, from the time of its conqueſt by Au- 
gufus, ſeems to have become not only the granary, 
but the guarry alſo of Rome. What multitudes of 
Granite pullars are found in every part of the ruing 
of this city ? and ſome of them (theſe in particu, 
lar) of ſuch vaſt ze as to make ſame approaches ta 
the magnitude even of the obeliſts themſelves, The 
Roman emperors ſeem in theſe Egyptian works to 
haye endeavoured (though in vain) to rival the 
antient ſovereigns of Memphis and Thebes. But if 
you pleaſe we will now fit down for half an hour 
in the ſpacious and pleaſant cloiſters of this church, 
and peruſe that part of Crito's paper which relates 
to the hiſtory of the imperial founder of this vaſt 
fabric. 


AFTER 


It is remarkable, that to this day there is to be ſeen on 
the rocks near Syene a long inſcription engraved by order of 
Dioclefian, and probably at the very time that theſe granite pil- 
lars were there hewing out for him. There are many granite 
pillars alſo in the palace of the ſame emperor at Spalaire, 
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Arrzx ſome time paſſed in reading and con- 
the company took leave of Dioclęſian: and pro- 
ceeded on their tour, to viſit the works of the ſon 
of Conſtantius. Firſt, the circular Mauſoleum of 


his family on the Via Nomentana, ſtill entite, and 


ſupported by twenty-four Granite columns ; and 
near it, the camp which he formed for the new 
city guards, after having demoliſhed the old Ca- 
rum Prætorium, (built originally by Tiberius) and 


after having diſbanded the Prætorian garriſon, 
which had ſo long tyrannized over the ſenate and 
people of Rome, and had murdered ſo many em- 
perors. From thenee they proceeded to the Qui- 


rinal hill, and viewed the noble ſituation of his 
Tbermæ : from thenee they viſited the Lateran 


cathedral ; which was by Conſtantine from an impe- 


rial palace converted into a Chriſtian church ; and 


which is faid to have been the firſt ever erected by 


the order of the magiſtrate. Near it ſtands that 
famous Egyptian obeliſk, the moſt lofty of any in 
Rome, being originally one maſs of Granite one 
hundred and fifteen feet in length, and erected on 
a pedeſtal near thirty feet high. This obeliſk 
5 Conſtantine 

® Their ſituation was the ſame as that of the pontifical and 
Dae palace there at preſent. In theſe thermæ of Conſtan- 
tine the two coloſſal equeſtrian ſtatues, which were onc: 
thought the works of Phidias and Praxiteles, and which are 


ſill entire, and give the name of Monte Cavallo to that Quirindi 
kill ; being placed in the middle of its area. 
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Conſtantine removed from Thebes, intending it for 
the ornament of his new city, Conſtantinople ; 
though, by one of his ſons, it was brought to 
Rome. 


On viewing this obeliſk, one of the young 
gentlemen took notice of the common obſervation 
of the great prejudice which Conſtantine is ſaid to 
have done to the Roman empire by the building of 
Conſtantinople : but he was deſired by Crito, to 
conſider not only the bad; but, together with 
them, alſo the good conſequences of that great 
work : for ſurely that work may be called great 
and admirable, by which the world ts enriched 
with ſo great a city, the moſt wiſely and nobly 
fituated of any in the whole univerſe. Nor (if 
we conſider things in a more partial view) was the 
Roman empire in particular ſo much prejudiced by 
it perhaps, as is imagined. For if Conſtantine thus 
haſtened the decline of the weſtern part of it, 
how greatly did he by it lengthen the duration of 
the eaſtern ; which indeed laſted as many centu- 
ries after Conſtantine, as the the times of Conſtan- 
tine were after thoſe of Romulus. Beſides, it is 
very remarkable, that in this Conſtantine ſeems to 
have trod in the ſteps of Dioclęſian. For Dioclęſfan, 
(whoſe ſtrength of judgment is extolled by the 
enemies of Conſtantine) though he ſhewed his 
reſpe&t and affection to Rome by embelliſhing it. 

Vor. II. U with 
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with ſo grand an edifice as his vaſt Therme, yet 
thought it for the good of the empire in general, 
that the principal imperial court ſhould then reſide 
in the Eaſt. He himſelf reſided many years at Ni- 
comedia, and ennobled that city with many magni- 
ficent ſtructures. During which time, the young 
Conſtantine lived in his court, and probably im- 
bibed the reaſons of this policy : a policy which 
he afterwards imitated, chuſing a place for the 
eaſtern reſidence of the imperial court, in the 
neighbourhood of Nicomedia; but infinitely pre- 
ferable in its ſituation to that or any other A/atic 
or European city. Nor did Conſtantine forget Rome, 
as his Therme (almoſt as large as thoſe of Dio- 
clefian) and the noble and numerous Chriſtian 
churches, erected here by him and his mother 
Helena*, will amply bear witneſs. There are cer- 
tainly at Rome more monuments of Conſtantine, 
than of many ten of the lower emperors put to- 
gether. | 


. From the Lateran obeliſk the company pro- 
ceeded to the arch of Conſtantine, the moſt beau- 
tiful, grand, and entire of any at Rome; while 
they were viewing it, Crito's pupil obſerved, that, 
ſeeing theſe grand monuments of the memories of 

2 Conſtantine 


The ſame empreſs Helena, by her ſon's authority and mu- 


nificence, built the great and moſt ſacred churches in Paliſtine; 


at Nazareth, Bethlehem, and mount Calvary. 
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Conſtantine and of Titus ſituated ſo near to each 
other, he was ſtruck with the reflection, that per- 
haps theſe might be alſo almoſt an equally near 
ſimilitude in the hiſtory of their characters, at leaſt 
in one very important point. 


Ir was viſibly with real concern, (continued he, 
addreſſing himſelf to Crito) when in this neigh- 
bouring garden you favoured us with your extracts 
of the life of Titus, that you lamented the vices 
which ſo ſtained the former part of his life: ad- 
miring however his happineſs, an happineſs ſo 
great and unexpected, after ſuch wickedneſs of 
attaining ſuch virtue. Does not the ' hiſtory of 
Conſtantine preſent us with ſomething very ſimilar 
to this? Some days paſt I read part of his cha- 
rafter in Crevier: and could not help obſerving 
the ſame viſible real concern in that hiſtorian, 
when lamenting the dreadful actions of Conſtantine, 
which ſo diſhonour the firſt years of his reign, and 
of his Chriſtianity alſo *: comforting however 
himſelf and his reader with the hiſtory of the 
noble virtues which Conſtantive afterwards ac- 
quired, and which without the mixture of one 
vice ſo gloriouſly adorned the ten laſt years of his 


life, in a degree and Kind far ſuperior perhaps to 
U 2 what 


* The ſame may be ſaid of Covi; the Erft Chriſtian king of 
the French. 
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what Titus or any other heathen emperor ever at- 
tained. Grown pious and good in his private life, he 
became conſequently highly beneficent in his public 
actions: particularly in his laws: theſe confer an 
honour on his memory which is far greater, more 
pleaſing, and more durable than this his triumphal 
arch *, tho* now ſo entire after the courſe of above 
fourteen centuries. Laws favourable to agricul- 
ture and the dying arts, favourable to liberty and 
to the ſupport of good morals : laws breathing 
great mercy to expoſed infants, to orphans and 
widows, to debtors, ſlaves, priſoners, and even 
caiminals. Nor ought we to omit (ſtanding as 
we are at preſent at the entrance of the great am- 
phitheatre) particularly to take notice of his law 


for ſuppreſſing the inhuman combats of gladia- 


tors. In theſe and other his inſtitutions ſo full 
of wiſdom, juſtice, and. goodneſs, is it not very 
eaſy to diſcover ſtrong marks of a mind converted 
to the true ſpirit of Chriſtianity ? 


O conſidering (ſaid Crito) theſe two ſo dif- 
ferent parts of Conſtantine's life and character, two 
important obſervations ſeem to offer themſelves. 
Firſt, that it 1s of very little advantage towards 
the attainment of virtue merely and barely to 


profeſs 


It has been kept in gocd repair out of reſpe& to his me- 
mory. | 
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profeſs the doctrines of Chriſtianity, except we 
ſincerely and deeply imbibe its moral character, 
and make the beneficent and bleſſed Spirit of the 
GAT Founpetr of our religion the real ſpirit 
of our lives and actions. For as to nominal Chri- 
ſtianity, the hiſtory of paſt centuries, and the 
daily ſpectacles in the world, will too much con- 


vince us, in how great a degree the blackeſl 


wickedneſs may dwell in the breaſts of its pro- 
feſſors. 


SECONDLY, that when the ſpirit of real Chiri- 
ſtianity, the love of virtue, and that noble ſcbenac 
of life, the intention to pleaſe God by deing goed to 
mankind, has gained the affections, and ſettled its 
root in the human heart, then the effects of it are 
moſt aftoniſhing. For the worſt ſinners have been 
by it gradually converted into true faints, and into 


very active (though humble) benefactors of man- 


kind: in a ſcarce leſs miraculous manner, than 
at the firſt day of the creation, darkneſs was 
turned into light. If ſuch are ſometimes its ef- 
fects, even on ſome who have formerly been ſo 
wicked, to what height of glory mult it be able 
to carry thoſe who from their youth have nobly 
perſevered in the paths of wiſdom and goodneſs, 
and have always walked in its heavenly light ? 


U 3 Bur 
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what Titus or any other heathen emperor ever at- _ 
tained. Grown pious and good in his private life, he proj 
became conſequently highly beneficent in his public finc 
actions: particularly in his laws: theſe confer an and 
honour on his memory which is far greater, more GR 
pleaſing, and more durable than this his triumphal of ( 
arch *, tho* now ſo entire after the courſe of above ſtiar 

N fourteen centuries. Laws favourable to agricul- | dail 
ture and the dying arts, favourable to liberty and ne 

to the ſupport of good morals: laws breathing = 
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great mercy to expoſed infants, to orphans and 
widows, to debtors, ſlaves, priſoners, and even 
caiminals. Nor ought we to omit (ſtanding as 
we are at preſent at the entrance of the great am- 
phitheatre) particularly to take notice of his law 
for ſuppreſſing the inhuman combats of gladia- 
tors. In theſe and other his inſtitutions ſo full 
of wiſdom, juſtice, and goodneſs, is it not very 
eaſy to diſcover ſtrong marks of a mind converted 
to the true ſpirit of Chriſtianity ? 


Ox conſidering (ſaid Crito) theſe two ſo dif- 
ferent parts of Conſtantine's life and character, two 
important obſervations ſeem to offer themſelves. 
Firſt, that it 1s of very little advantage towards 
the attainment of virtue merely and barely to 


profeſs 


* ]t has been kept in gocd repair out of reſpect to his me- 
- Mory 
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profeſs the doctrines of Chriſtianity, except we 
ſincerely and deeply imbibe its moral charaQer, 
and make the beneficent and bleſſed Spirit of the 
GREAT FounDeR of our religion the real ſpiri: 
of our lives and actions. For as to nominal Chri- 
ſtianity, the hiſtory of paſt centuries, and the 


daily ſpectacles in the world, will too much con- 


vince us, in how great a degree the blackeſt 
wickedneſs may dwell in the breaſts of its pro- 
feſſors. 


SECONDLY, that when the ſpirit of real Chri- 
ſtianity, the love of virtue, and that noble ſchern:c 
of life, the intention to pleaſe God by deing goed to 
mankind, has gained the affections, and ſettled its 
root in the human heart, then the effects of it are 
moſt aftoniſhing. For the worſt ſinners have been 


by it gradually converted into true faints, and into 


very active (though humble) benefactors of man- 
kind: in a ſcarce leſs miraculous manner, than 
at the firſt day of the creation, darkneſs was 
turned into light. If ſuch are ſometimes its ef- 
fects, even on ſome who have formerly been ſo 
wicked, to what height of glory muſt it be able 
to carry thoſe who from their youth have nobly 
perſevered in the paths of wiſdom and goodneſs, 
and have always walked in its heaventy light ? 


U 3 Bur 
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Bur if you pleaſe we will now viſit the church 
of the Apoſtles, near the Flaminian way, and St. 
. Peter's in the Vatican: (both of which churches 
were originally founded by Conſtantine) and after. 
wards aſcend that hill behind St, Peter's, on which 
your favourite Villa Pamphili ſtands, 


CONSTANTIUS CHLORUS. 


ONSTANTIUS was deſcended from a very 
noble family in Dardania; (one of which, 
Claudius the Second, had fat with great renown on 
the throne of the Roman empire) yet was he far 
more to be eſteemed for his merit, than for his 
nobility, He was remarkable for modeſty and 
humanity, for the regularity of his own morals, 
and for the conſtant reſpect, which he conſequently 
ſhewed to virtue in others, bot 


His education and profeſſion were indeed mili- 
tary: but he had the great happineſs of forming 
himſelf in his youth, and improving himſelf in 
his manhood, under the conduct of Probus; and 
of learning from thence not only the military art, 
but alſo the infinitely ſuperior art and ſcience of 
goodneſs, The remainder of his days alſo, even 
to his laſt hour, ſeem to be a continued imitation 

Coax of 


* de 
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of the life and character of the ſame excellent 
prince. 


CONSTANTIUS, by his military abilities, 
gradually roſe to the higheſt rank in his profeſſion. 
By his induſtry and courage he was particularly 
ſerviceable (like his anceſtor Claudius) in defend- 
ing the ſtate from its formidable northern in- 
vaders: and he was on that account promoted by 
the emperor Dioclęſianꝰ to a much higher office, 

v4 | | than 


"7 . Moos 


 ® Droclefran, of whom it ſeems neceſſary to inſert here ſome 
account, was a prince of very great abilities of mind, and of 
great virtues joined to great vices. | | 

He was poſſeſſed of an exalted and extenſive genius. He 
was wiſe in forming his deſigns, and active and perſevering in 
their execution, He was careful of intruſting all the offices of 
the government to perſons of proper merit. He knew how 
to make-himſelf reſpected and obeyed ; but was particularly 
defirous of acquiring the character of mildneſs and of cle- 
mency, He was full of œconomy; he was full of magnifi- 


cenc ; (as his works at Rome, Nicomedia, and Spalate, fo abun- 


dantly teſtify) he was remarkabie for great political prudence, 
for great knowledge in military affairs, for great wiſdom in 
civil legiſlation. He was generous, and highly beneficent to 
many parts of the empire; he was careful of them all; uniting 
and maintaining the whole ſtate in the moſt flouriſhing condi- 
tion, both as. to the happineſs of peace, and the glory of its 
arms. Thus was he for many years great on the throne ; he 
was afterwards ſtill greater in his retirement from it. 


On the other hand, Dizc/efian is ſaid to have frequently 
ſhewed great marks of perſonal timidity, and moſt tyrannical 
cruelty ; of luxury and avarice ; of pride, of inſincerity, and 
moſt impious ar ance, 


Theſe ſtrange contrarieties in Diocliſfun's character are pro- 


bably, in great part, fictitious. (The poor remains of * hi 
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than what was ever before beſtowed by any Ro- 


WW 


man emperor on any general. The diſtrict of of 

the government, thus entruſted to Chlorus, though ſhe 

only a fourth part of the empire, yet compre- br: 
; hended all that great tract of Europe, which now wo 

contains the ſeveral potent monarchies of Spain, fle. 

France, and Great Britain, together with the Low. 

Countries, and ſeveral large provinces in Germany, 

Tavs thi 
| 4 an 
ftory of his reign conſiſting only in ſome few panegyrics, and an 
in ſome ſatires on his memory. How difficult to diſcover and 
ſele& the truth out of ſuch materials?) In part, this ſtrange ag 
mixture of character was probably true; and is moſt likely to 
be attributed to his great misfortune -in wanting a good educa- 
tion, that great requiſite, and true foundation of all perfect 
glory. For, notw ithſtanding his t natural. ſtrength of mind, do 
and his remarkable and laudable application, while on the a 
throne, in ſtudy ing and imperfectly imitating that character In 
which he found to be ſo univerſally adored among his ſubjects; pe 
(I mean the character of Marcus Aurelius) yet ſtill many traces 8 
remained of the darkneſs and vice of that barbariſm, in the att 
depth of which he had paſſed his early years. wi 

The great honour of the hiſtory of Dioc/efan is, that, after of 
a century of confuſion, of continual civil wars, rebellions and 
revolutions, the whole empire was perfecthy united under his 
overnment during a long and quiet reign of twenty years. 
his he effected, not only by his own abilities, but by thoſe | 
of three aſſiſtants. For he inſtituted three, as it were, ſubor- en 
dinate emperors under him. Theſe he endeavoured to fix by 
firmly to his intereſt, by admitting them at preſent to different am 
ſhares of the imperial authority, and by giving them all a cer- the 
. tain proſpe& of regularly ſucceeding to the principal and ſo- - vel 
vereign throne. He himſelf reſided at Nicomedia, joining Ga- me 


lerins with himſelf in the government of Grewwr'and of the Eaft. 
His friend Maximin he appointed his collegue, and fellows. 
emperor for the Vg; and with him, Con/tantius Chlorys, pr 
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Tavs becoming governor, and almoſt ſovereign 
of all the weſt of Europe, he became alſo a true 
ſhepherd of his people; and this, not only by 
bravely defending them from the fierce northern 


wolves, but ſtill more by feeding carefully, not 


fleecing, his flock. 


From Gaul he expelled the barbarians, (who 
had fo often ravaged that fine country) chaſing 
them on one ſide beyond the marſhes of Holland, 
and on the other, beyond the banks of the Ems 
and Weſer *, He ſtrongly fortified the frontiers 


againſt future invaſions. 


How pleaſing then became the ſcene of his 
dominions? in every part of which, particularly 
in the frontier provinces, all the ruined cities ap- 
peared riſing again from their aſhes, and again 
attracting their antient inhabitants. But it was 
with particular care, that he re-eſtabliſhed the ſeats 
of learning. For, though the barbariſm + of his 

times, 


® Tt is to be remembered, that as Conſlantius ſubdued his 
enemies by his valour, ſo alſo that he ſaved multitudes of them 
by his mercy ; following in both particulars the glorious ex- 
ample of Marcus Aurelius, For he removed the captives with 
their families, and planted them in different parts of his go- 


- vernmeut to, cultivate thoſe very lands, which they had for- 


merly laid deſolate. 


+ The empire of Rome in theſe ages greatly reſembled the 
preſent ſtate of Perſia: Maximin and Galerias were originally 
| common 
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times,” and the conſtant labours of his military 2 
profeſſion, had prevented him from making him- p 
ſelf any very great progreſs in literature, yet he tr 
knew tlie great value of true ſcience, and thought te 
it his duty, as a prince, to ſhew his peculiar favour ar 
to it. A letter of his to Eumenius is ſtill in being, Pe 
wherein he perſuades him, ut oratoriam profeſſionem 
recipiat, & ad vite melioris ſtudium adoleſcentium 
excolat mentes. Literas omnium fundamenta eſſe vir- th 
tutum; continentiæ, modeſtize, vigilantiæ, patientiæ, by 
mapiſtras : que univerſa cum in conſuetudinem tenerd th 
tate venerunt, omnia deinceps officia vite, & iſa, la 
que divenſiſima videntur, - militie atque caſtrorum as 
munia, convaleſcunt *, in 
en | 2 212 Nr - 21259 TE OL 
Bur ſurely it ought to be with peculiar pleaſure or 
that we ſhould recollect the bleflings which Britain th 
in particular received from his government, Of th 
all the illuſtrious Romans, who ever entered our ef 
iſland, the memory of Conſtantius certainly deſerves ha 
on ſome very important accounts by far the higheſt m. 
reſpect: all their military glory was quite eclipſed he 
by his mercy; and in this particular, even the _ 
} | | great lie 


| "BY . a f "4 CO! 

common herdſmen, and then common ſoldiers ; from which | 
ſtate they roſe even to the throne, like Kouli Kan, &c. — The 
Gothic kings of "Naly were not ſo barbarous as theſe Roman em- 
perors: under whoſe reigns, notwithſtanding all the magniſi- thi 
cence of Dioclefian, all arts moſt ſwiftly. decline. | 


; 4 * Vid. Opera 'Eumenii,”” os 
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ry great Agricola (though during his military enter- 
m- prizes he neglected not the arts of peace, but in- 
he troduced laws and civility among the Britains, 
ht teaching them to raiſe all the conveniencies of life, 
* and inſtructing them in letters and ſcience) yet ſtill 
8 perhaps ſinks far beneath him, 

em / | 

um BRIT AIN had for ten years groaned under 
35 the cruel tyranny of Carauſius and Allectus, when 


by Conftantias it was rejoined to the empire, toge- 
ther with all the naval power on thoſe ſeas. On 
landing in Britain, he was received by our anceſtors 
as their deliverer: he delivered indeed our country 
in the moſt honourable and happy manner, with- 
out the effuſion of ſcarce one drop either of Raman 
or of Britiſh blood, He generouſly pardoned all 
the rebels : he carefully and juſtly reimburſed all 
that had ſuffered by the late rebeilion : he re- 
eſtabliſhed the Jaws, and ſettled the tranquility and 
happineſs of the public. Ir is in particular re- 
marked, that in this truly moſt glorious campaign 
he ſaved the city of London from deſtruction; and 
immediately with diligence applied himſelf to re- 
lieve all the inhabitants of the country from the 
conſequences of their late miſeries. 


ich | | 

h - af . =... 

bas Bur in order to form a true idea of the ſpirit of 
in the government of Conſtantius, we muſt divide it 


into 


| | 
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into two diſtinct periods, and conſider it in each 
of thoſe different lights. 


Wr have already ſeen ſeveral inſtances of his 
abilities and of his goodneſs, while he continued 
governor of the weſt, under the ſupreme authority 
of Diocle/ian. He was indeed full of paternal love 
and care for the happineſs of the nations committed 
to his charge. The ſweetneſs of his character in 
this ſtation 1s particularly manifeſt from the fol- 
lowing circumſtances. When the avaricious Dio- 
clefian reprehended him for not following his ex- 
ample of filing the imperial treaſures by freſh 
taxes on the people, he anſwered the charge by an 
action exactly copied from Xenophon's hiſtory of 
the generous and amiable Cyrus; an action corro- 
borating the many proofs of that great and moſt 
important political truth, viz. That the love and 
gratitude of the nation is the beſt and moſt abund- 
ant ſupport of all government. 


Ao Alx, when Diocleſan (after having, for 
nineteen years out of the twenty of his reign, pro- 
tected and favoured the Chriſtians) was at laſt by 
the villany of Galerius led, and almoſt forced, con- 
trary to the uſual maxims of his government, to 

ſign the order for that great and bloody perſecu- 
tion, which is the greateſt ſtain on his memory; 
| 1 
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oy in the provinces of Conſtantius, alone of the whole 
oh empire, were the lives of the Chriſtians as much 

as poſſible ſpared. For though he could not re- 
. fuſe to receive the edict of Dioclefian, nor hinder 
nis ſome of his officers from executing ſometimes 
ed ſome part of it; yet in general the court of Con- 
Ity fPantius was an aſylum of the perſecuted. He 
ve even publicly honoured and rewarded the Chri- 
ed ſtians, who continued faithful to their profeſſion, 
1 and as publicly diſgraced the apoſtates. For tho 
01 


he himſelf was not a Chriſtian, yet he ſaw and 
condemned the ſuperſtitions of polytheiſm, and 
his heart and judgment both joined in abhorring 


ſh the bloody ſcenes of perſecution. 

an 

of Sven was the conduct of Conſtantius, while he 

ro- continued, as it were, viceroy of Dioclefian. Let 

oft us in the next place conſider his behaviour after 

nd that great change of the ſcene, when Dioclefiau 

id and Maximin were forced to reſign their imperial 
power. The were forced to it by the ingratitude 
and perfidy of Galerius, a traitor with whom Con- 

for Bantius had never any connection. 

ro- 

by AccorvpinG to the conſtitution ſettled by Dio- 

on- clean, Conſtantius was now become real ſovereign 

to and emperor of the Weſt, He could now freely 

u- and fully execute that noble plan of action, to 

Y 3 which his great wiſdom and goodneſs had directed 


in him: 
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him: his excellent character both of mind and 
heart could now openly diſcloſe itſelf in all its 
beauty and glory. Accordingly the perſecution 
inſtantly and entirely ceaſed ; and all the other 
affairs of the government were directly put in ſuch 
a train, as to give the greateſt proſpect of happineſs 
to all his fubjeds. 


IT is moſt highly remarkable, that notwith- 
ſtanding the contradictions of the hiſtorians of that 
age, in relation to all the other great characters of 
it ; yet both Chriſtian and Pagan writers all unani- 
mouſly agree in their elogiums on the' moſt amiable 


character of Conſtantius. The virtues in which he 


eminently excelled, were (in his private temper) 
_ temperance, benevolence, humility, affability 
and (more in relation to the public) love of tran- 
quility, and love of peace : he was particularly 
deſirous that all his ſubjects ſhould be made eaſy 
in their ſeveral conditions, and juſtly eſteemed 
bimſelf far more opulent by the riches which they 


_ poſſeſſed, than by any treaſures which he could | 


amaſs in his own coffers. 


SuPzRIOR in theſe virtues to the luxury and 


' arrogance of Dioclefian, as well as to the oppreſſive 


and mean tyran iy of Galerius, he was ſuperior 
allo to them in fortune. For as his conduct was 
directed by maxims different from thoſe which 

influenced 


Vo 


Catbolic kings, and Defenders of the Faith! 
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influenced thoſe ſovereigns, ſo alſo was his fortune 
very different. As he had never ſought ſatisfaction 
to himſelf by abuſing any of the powers entruſted 
to him either by God or man, over his ſubjects ; 
ſo alſo his family was not ruined by the treachery 
of thoſe in whom he himſelf had truſted. As long 
as he lived, the gratitude and love of his people 
were his ſure guard againſt the plots of Galerius, 
and of all his other enemies: and in dying, he 
was by the ſame means enabled to leave his fon, 
Conſtantine the Great, ſucceſſor to his imperial 
diadem. 


Tuis laſt and perhaps the beſt of the Pagan 
Roman emperors finiſhed in Britain his beneficent 
reign. He died at York July 5, A.D. 306. In 
the ſame country his ſon (of whom poſterity has 
and will continue ſo long to ſpeak) began his go- 
vernment. 


Voto finiendum fit Volumen. 


May that ſame country, and the neighboaring 


regions, be always bleſſed and honoured by ſove- 


reigns of the goodneſs of Conſtantius, and (what 
ought moſt highly to encreaſe that goodneſs) of 
the religion of Conſtantine! Such ſovereigns, as 
may be in reality the Fathers of their people, as 
well as by their titles, the Moft Chriſtian or Maſt 


HAN. 
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i Rf Rf Rn Rf -· M. 
CHAP. V. 


FoRTY-FIRST Day's CONVERSATION. 


HOUGH Crito had now finiſhed his 

courſe of Roman biography, yet as the 
company intended to ſtay at Rome ſome 

few days longer, he was very willing to make di- 
ligent uſe of that opportunity of viſiting with 
them now for the laſt time the great and principal 


monuments of antiquity, which they had ſo often 


already viewed, but with much rather an increaſe 
than abatement of curioſity and admiration. Hav- 
ing in particular already ſurveyed the great am- 
Phitheatre much more frequently than an hundred 
times by day-light, it was now propoſed to make 


a nigght-viſit to it, eſpecially as the moon being 


now at the full would diſplay that moſt ſuperb 
work of architecture to the higheſt advantage. 


— was accordingly near midnight, when they 
came to viſit it. On their way thither they paſſed 
under the ſhade of the Capitol, and croſſed the 
great Forum; not without Crito's pupil caſting a 
melancholy look on the auguſt ſcene which there 


* _ and which after this week he 


never 


3 T 8 8 
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never could hope to ſee again. Fixing his eyes 


particularly on the Clivus Capitolinus, where Ovid's 
houſe once ſtood, he repeated with proper action 


the following lines. 


Jamque quieſcebant voces hominumque canumgue, 
Lunaque nofturnos alta regebat equos, 

Hanc ego ſuſpiciens, & adhuc Capitolia cernens 
Quæ noſtro fruſtra junta fuere lari, 
Numina vicinis babitantia ſedibus, inquam, 

Jamque oculis nunquam templa videnda meis, 
Digue relinguendi, quos urbs habet alta Quirini, 
Eſte ſalutati tempus in omne mibi. 


De Triſtibus, eleg. 3, lib 1. 


Saying this, he turned from the Capitol; and 
ſlowly followed his companions along the low elm 
walk, which has on its right hand the ruins of the 
Raſtra, the columns of the temple of Jupiter 
Stator, and the entrance into the imperial palace; 

d on its left, the three temples of Saturn, of 
Antoninus, and of Romulus and Remus; then the 
little chapel * of the Pontifex Maximus, and laſtly, 

Vor. II. = the 


® Two colums of the gate of this chapel are ſtill remain- 
ing, though above half buried in the earth. It was from this 
chapel, and between theſe two pillars, it is ſaid, that Julius 
Car went out to the ſenate, the morning on which he Was 
killed by Brutus and Caſſius. 
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the broad arches of the great temple of Peace. 
At the end of this mean plantation ſtands the 
magnificent arch of Titus. Crito never had paſſed 
by it without ſtopping: for ſurely, among all the 
monuments of antient hiſtory, there is none ſo 
affecting as this, eſpecially to a clergyman. It was 
indeed witk the greateſt veneration that Crito ſtopt 


now again to view all the holy ornaments of the 


temple of Feruſalem, here ſo richly engraved ; the 
table of ſhew bread, the filver trumpets, and 
golden. candleſtick, as well as the tablets of the 
Moſaic law. 


Ir Crito bad been alone, he would probably 


have fat down here abſorpt in meditation, nor 
thought of viſiting any other antiquity that night. 


But as he was engaged in company, he walked on 
with them; intending however on the next Sunday 
afternoon, (as they were all to leave Rome on 
Monday morning) to come hither alone, and fully 
to indulge here in ſolitude his thoughts on this 
truly ſolemn and moſt ſublime ſubject. 


_ Havine paſſed the arch of Titus, the company 


immediately entered into another noble field of Ro- 
man grandeur, ſtill more deſolate. On their left was 
the concave double temple of the fun and moon ; 
on their right the arch of Conftantine; and in front 

"ma the 
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the ſtupendous amphitheatre, in length ſix hundred 
and thirty- ſeven feet, in breadth five hundred and 
twenty-five, and whoſe four rows of Doric and 
Jonic, Corinthian and Compoſite columns ſtill riſe to 
the heighth of one hundred and fifty feet : the 
nobleſt ruin in the whole univerſe. 


ON entering its arena, they were ſtruck now 
more than ever at the auguſt ſolemnity and deep 
filence of this prodigious ſcene of deſolation; in 
which no ſound was now to be heard but the ſhrill 
cry of the graſshoppers, and ſometimes a ſtone 
falling from the top of one of the multitude of 
broken arches. How different from its appearance, 
when the imperial court, ſenate, and nobility of 
Rome were here aſſembled, ſurrounded by more 
than one hundred thouſand other ſpectators, for 
eighty-ſeven thouſand of whom there were here 
ſufficient ſeats. 


O ror ſome magic wand at this magic hour, 
ſaid one of the young gentlemen, to raiſe a viſion 
of the antient ſplendor of this place, and to ſhew 
by this moon-light all theſe ſlopes filled with the 
forms of the antient ſpectators, in the habits of 
their times! As great a number of Roman ghoſts, 
& AEneas ſaw on the banks of Leibe. 


X 2 Tur 
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Tu wildneſs and ſolemnity of this thought, 
ſeemed to ſtrike his young friends with a kind of 
pleaſing horror. They remained filent a while, 
when Crito's pupil walking on a little further, and 
then caſting his eyes round the vaſt circle, in the 
center of which they now ſtood, how ſtrong a 
ſimilitude, faid he, is there between that airy un- 


ſubſtantial viſion, for which you are wiſhing, and 


the ſhew of real grandeur which was antiently fo 
ſplendid in this place, but which alſo is now paſſed 
away as a ſhadow, and vaniſhed like any dream? 


How muſt many ſucceſſive Roman emperors, when 


ſeated here on their chair of ſtate, frequently have 
recollected the reflection of Aerxes, and been deeply 
ſtruck with the thought of the brevity of their 
own grandeur, as well as of the lives of the whole 
vaſt aſſembly with which they were here incircled *? 
Yet ſome few years, and our own age too will paſs 
away, and with all its preſent pride of pomp and 
beauty, vaniſh like the many ages that have pre- 
ceded it, 


Oden 


* The emperor Titus, when ſeated for the laſt time in ibis Li: 
amphitheatre, ſpectaculis abſolutis, in eorum fine, coram populo uber- 


tim flevit. Suetonius gives no account of the reaſon of this 
extraordinary ſorrow. But, if we conſider the tenderneſs of the 


benevolent heart of Titus, and the lowneſs of his ſpirits at that 
time, being then very declining, and approaching (within ſome 
few days) to his laſt hour ; — it may not ſeem improbable, 
that ſome humane ſentiments ſumilar to thoſe of Azrxes) were 
the ſource of thoſe tears. 5 
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SopnocLis Ajax: 


Bur, if you pleaſe, I will now: knock at the 
door of this hermit's cell, who on this ſenatorial 
Podium has built here his little chapel, and on the 
ſlope of the equeſtrian ſeats formed theſe his little 
gardens, in which I have fo often had the plea- 
ſure of ſitting with Crito, attending to his re- 
flections, as well as reading the antient deſcriptions 
of this place. If the hermit is awake, we will 
borrow his candle, which will be of ſervice- to us 
in aſcending ſome of the dark paſſages of this 
mountain of ruins. 


- Havinc paſſed through the chapel and cell, 
the company, under the guidance of the hermit, 
proceeded along ſeveral vaults, and then among 
'vaſt fragments of ruins to the ſteep afcent, which 
leads up to the magnificent circular gallery or por- 
tico. Having with ſome difficulty clambered up 
thither, they were afreſh ſtruck with the beauty of 
this ſtupendous fabric, over which the moon had 
now ſpread ſo ſoft and ſmooth a light, caſting the 
| whole into great quantities of light and RO and 
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at the ſame time increaſing in à very ſurprizing 


degree the appearance of its vaſtneſs. They were 
ſtruck however ſtill more in conſidering the real 
greatneſs, both of its vaſt bulk and body, and 
ſtill more of the manner in which it is built. In- 
deed on both theſe accounts it is with much leſs 
exaggeration than uſual that Martial prefers hanc 
venerabilem Amphitheatri molem to the wonders 


even of Babylon and Egypr. 


Barbara Pyramidum fileat miracula Memphis, 
 Afﬀiduus* jafiet nec Babylona labor, &c. 
Omnis Cæſareo cedat labor Amphitheatre ; 
Unum pro cundtis fama loquatur opus. 


Isar an hour or two, ſaid one of the young 
gentlemen, ſome few mornings ago in this very gal- 
lery, reading that treatiſe on the pleaſures of the 
imagination, in which Addiſon obſerves, that among 
all the figures of architecture, there are none 
that have a greater air than the concave and con- 


vex; round pillars and vaulted roofs making a 


great part of all thoſe buildings which are de- 
ſigned for pomp and magnificence. I could not 
help thinking this ca particularly appli- 

LY cable 


Perhaps inſtead of 2 Ae, might be here more 
* read. | 
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cable to this noble edifice, which Addiſon in his 
travels hither ſo much admired. For, not to take 
notice of theſe vaulted roofs, nor of the columns 
of all the four orders, by which the exterior of 
the whole fabric is encircled, how magnificently is 
it ſupported by ſo many hundred arches? and 
how nobly furrounded by theſe double galleries, 
theſe ſuperb circular porticos ? How grand is the 
orbicular, or rather (what is more beautiful) the 
ſpherical form of the whole, both exterior and 
interior; and how reſembling the moſt auguſt 
fabric even of the amphitheatre of the ſolar 
ſyſtem ? | 


As to the architecture of this noble edifice, ſaid 
Crito, I with I underſtood enough of that ſcience 
to enable me properly to taſte its beauties. As 
to its architect, I was greatly pleaſed with the late 
probable diſcovery both of his name and hiſtory “. 
Gaudentius, a Roman, who after having built this 
amphitheatre, was converted to the Chriſtian faith, 
and fell a martyr to it (perhaps in this very arena) 
in the reign of Domitian. The inſcription on his 


ſepulchral marble, if I remember right, begins 


X 4. thus, 


_ ® Vide Abate Venuti's excellent treatiſe on the Antiquities 
of Rome. — This ſepulchral marble is fixed in the wall of one 
of the paſſages to the ſubterranean chapels of St. Lue's/church 
in the great Forum. By the word, Veſpaſian, is meant Domi- 
Han, who (like many other better princes) took his father's 
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thus, Sic præmia ſer vas, Veſpaſiane dire; and con- 


cludes in ſomething of the following manner, Læ- 
tare, Gaudenti ! Servo ſuo Chriſtus paravit aliud 
theatrum in cœlo. 


How far more noble a theatre indeed than this? 
(continued Crito, with particular warmth both of 
beart and expreſſion.) For, how much more glo- 
rious a company is there aſſembled ? Not an im- 
perial court, ſenate, and nobility, ſuch as of Rome, 
in whoſe tranſitory grandeur ſo much wickedneſs 
was often mixed; not the officers of the cruel 
and debauched Roman army ; not thouſands of 
the inhabitants of this proud city, mixed with the 
natives (frequently the dregs) of other regions, 
ſeated as here, circle within circle, thus filling the 
whole veſſel of this amphitheatre (the circuit of 
which is more than 1750 feet) up to the very 
brim, aſſiſting with diabolical pleaſure at the curſed 
ſpectacles which were performed here with ſuch 
infernal wickedneſs and cruelty : But the inhabi- 
| tants of the city of eternal peace and love; but 


the whole glorious ſenate of apoſtles and prophets, 


the noble and triumphant army of martyrs, 
(ſeveral of whom poured forth their blood on this 
very arena) and a great multitude, which no man 
can number, of all people and tongues, the aſ- 
ſembly of all holy and humble men of heart, the 
aſſembly of all juſt men now made perfect, and 

| covered 
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covered and crowned with everlaſting glory, as 
numerous and glorious a company as the ftarry 
boſt now over our heads *, Add to theſe in Mi. 
on s words, 


Thrones, dominations, princedoms, virtues, powers, 
The ſanctities of heaven -— where in orbs 

Of circuit inexpreſſible they ſtand, 
Orb within orb. 


ArrER ſome pauſe, Crito proceeded as follows. 


Io a truly great mind how much more pleaſing 
an object is this amphitheatre, now in its preſent 
ſtate of ruin and deſolation (preſenting one of the 


- ſtrongeſt and moſt awful leſſons of the mortality of 


all human grandeur) than as formerly when in the 
height of its pomp, and filled with ſuch ſcenes of 


, wickedneſs and cruelty ? But how noble muſt have 


been here the ideas of the poetical and philoſophic 
minds of Milton and Addiſon, the two greateſt 
men of our country who ever viſited. this place? 
The long hiſtory of Rome muſt ſurely have ap- 
peared to them in the ſtrongeſt light, as well as 
in the greateſt dignity, while ſurveying the various 
antiquities 

The a ance of the heavens in a ſtar- light night is very 


particularly ſtriking and magnificent, when viewed from the 
center of the great arena of this Amphitheatre. 
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antiquities of this city : and all its great events 
and characters muſt have paſſed in review before 
their minds with almoſt as much folemnity, as the 
viſions of Adam on the hills of Eden. But what 
a fund of happineſs, what a ſource of magnani- 


mity muſt the have found here in their far more 
favourite contemplations of reaching forwards into 


futurity , and bringing up to their thoughts ob- 
jets much more noble and exalted, and which 
never will have an end, not only when cities and 
empires, but even when the heaven and the earth 
ſhall be no more? Objects, which (if preſerved 
faithfully in their minds) muſt have given the 
greateſt ſerenity and chearing vital heat to their 
fouls, making pain eaſy, and labour pleaſant, and 
ſweetening every part, not only of their travels in 
theſe regions, but. of their whole journey and 
Pilgrimage here on earth. 


. In converſing thus, the company were now 
aſcended to the higheſt part of the -ruins, on a 
| Noping ſpot of which, now overgrown with graſs, 


Crito fat down: and after having for ſome time 
admired the whole deſolate amphitheatre, and its 
oval arena now beneath them, he borrowed: the 

German 


* Vide Paradiſe Loſt, the two laſt books. 
+ Spectator, N. 47. 
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German flute of one of his young friends, and on 
it performed ſeveral ſweet. and moſt folemn airs ; 
which were rendered ſtill more ſweet and ſolemn 
by the ſtillneſs of that place and hour. The 
company gave to him the moſt willing attention: 
his pupil in particular; who with pleaſure ob- 
ſerved, that ſuch harmony performed by ſuch a 
perſon, in ſuch a place, and after a courſe of ſuch 
lectures, ſtrongly recalled to his memory Addiſex's 
deſcription of that genius, who ſhewed to Mirza 
from the Babylonian hills the viſion of the vale of 
time, and of the few broken arches of the bridge 
of human life, ſurrounded by the vaſt ocean of 
eternity : calming at the ſame time his mind with 
ſeveral airs of the moſt inexpreſſibly melodious and 
celeſtial harmony, fuch as wholly to captivate his 
heart, and melt it away in ſecret raptures. 


O wy dear pupil! (replied Crito) the eloquence 
of fuch philoſophy as that of Addiſon or Milton 
wants not the additional ſweetneſs of any har- 
mony : its own nefared fweetneſs is fully ſufficient. 
How happy ſhould I be, if I could, in like man- 
ner®, conduct you and point out to you the right 
path of a virtuous and noble education: laborious 
an indeed at the firſt aſcent, but elſe ſo ſmooth, ſo green, 
| | Jo 


Vid. Milion's Treatiſe on Education. 
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ſe full of goodly proſpe# and melodious ſounds on 
every fide, that the barp of Orpheus | was not more 
| charming. 


obtains Lon amb 
from deſerving any ſuch compliments or thanks, 
What I have done, in endeavouring to lay before 
your conſideration. ſome of the characters of the 
hiſtory of this great city, is not only very faulty 
and deficient in itſelf, but alſo falls very ſhort even 
of my own poor intentions. A few days ago, af- 
ter taking a folitary walk in this arena, on my 
return home I employed the remainder of the 
evening in drawing up this following paper, being 
an account of ſome, among many, of my defects 
in this my too great undertaking. If you will 
pleaſe ta hold the hermit's candle, I will now read 
to you this ſhort appendix of our Roman ſtudies : 
premiſing only, that I have ſome hopes, if my 
pupil can obtain leave from home to make his in- 
tended tour of Greece and of its colonies, to en- 
| deavour to follow there alfo ſomething of the ſame 
happy kind of employment. For, how happy will 
it be for us to recollect the characters of Timoleon, 
and of Hiero, while viſiting the ruins of Syracuſe; 
and thoſe of Cimon, Ariſtides, and Phocion, while 


walking among the temples and olive groves of 


Athens ? 


AFTER 
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Arrzx having thus made the tour of Hay and 
Greece, it is my intention on my return home to 
add perhaps ſome modern, particularly Britiſh, 
characters to this collection; and then to lay all 
theſe papers before ſome perſons of real abilities 
of mind, and real goodneſs of heart; ſubmitting 
chem entirely to their judgment; and then (if 
after much correction they ſhould think any part 
of them might by chance in any manner be made 
uſeful to ſuch a purpoſe) ſend them to the preſs 
for the uſe of places of education, particularly 
that place to which in gratitude we are all ſo much 
obliged, WEsTMIxs TER SCHOOL. 


Touyt 
Oper piky ature. 


MISCELLA- 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


ERY different are the periods which different 
hiſtorians have given to the length af the 
hiſtory of the Roman empire. Some have con- 
fidered its republican ſtate, as alone worthy of the 


labours of an hiſtorian, and accordingly have 


concluded it at the battles either of Pharſalia or 
Acdium: others have concluded it at the times of 
Conſtantine : others again at the times of the con- 
queſt of 7taly and the weſtern empire by the Goths: 
ſome have carried it ſtill a thouſand years lower, 
to the taking of Conſtantinople by the Turks. Of 
theſe ſeveral periods, the moſt juſt ſeems to be 
that of the Gothic conqueſt, which happened near 
two hundred years after the death of Conſtantius 
Cblorus. 


Tux hiſtory of Rowe thus limited, contains 
upwards of twelve centuries; during above half 
af which period, it is to be obſerved, that Rome 
includes in its hiſtory, as well as dominion, moſt 
of the nations of the then known and civilized 
world. 


How ample a geld is this for the collection of 
* and exalted characters of wiſdom and virtue? 
The 
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The compiler of the above lives has indeed the 

reaſon to look back on his labours, and 
r 
dignity of his ſubject. 


For how much might the above collection 
be improved and enlarged ? In the firſt place, 
how much better did the characters deſerve to 
be treated of thoſe great Romans, who were na- 
tives of Italy? As to this point, the compiler's 
only comfort is, that the materials of theſe are 
naturally. fo noble, that like ſtatues of granite 
and porphyry, they muſt be always of ſome 
value, however coarſc and bad his workmanſhip of 
them may be. But in the ſecond place, how very 
deficient is this collection in the characters of thoſe, 
who though natives of other countries, were ſub- 
jects of Rome? In particular, how rich in theſe is 
the Greco-Roman hiſtory ? yet how few of its 
worthies (not one beſides Plutarch) are introduced 
here? The compiler hopes that by his future la- 
bours (viz. in the ſecond book of this work, the 
ſubject of which is Greece) he may perhaps in ſome 


degree ſupply this great deficiency. 


Bur in the vaſt extent and maſs of the Roman | 
empire, the nobleſt materials for the purpoſe of 
this work, the richeſt and pureſt yein of golden 

ore, 
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ore, that is to be found, is certainly the hiſtory of 
the primitive Chriſtians : all of whom were ſubjects 
of Rome. Far be it from the compiler to imagine 
himſelf in the leaft degree * or worthy of ſuch 
an nn 


| ABove all, he muſt never dare to pro- 
phane with his touch thoſe ſacred characters, 
which adorned the fir} and apoſtolic age of the 


church. They are recorded, for the inſtruction of 


all generations, by the great aſſiſtant of St. Paul, 
St. Luke, in his hiſtory of the Acts of the Apoſtles, 
(particularly in the firſt chapter of it) and by St. 
Paul himſelf in his epiſtles, particularly in thoſe 
to the Philippians, to Timothy and Titus. 


TE ſecond age of primitive Chriſtianity is 


that, which comprehends the hiſtory of the church. 


under the perſecution of the Roman emperors, 
from the times of the apoſtles to thoſe of Conſtan- 
tine. The third age is that of its outward proſpe- 
rity, from the times of Conſtantine to the overthrow 
of the Roman empire by the Goths. 


Tas compiler did indeed intend to have at- 
tempted ſome of the characters of the ſecond age 
of Chriſtianity, and to have inſerted them in this 

work, as a moſt noble appendix to that period of 
bo the 
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the Roman hiſtory, which comprehends the times 
between Titus and Conſtantius Chlorus. Thoſe of 
the third age would alſo have been the ſole and 
ample ſubject of his labours and ſtudies in that 
laſt period of the Reman hiſtory, which contains 
the two centuries between Conſtantius Chloras and 
Boetius. But on entering on the ſubject, he was 
ſoon convinced how inſufficient he was for ſuch a 
work: a work which requires ſuch extent of learn- 
ing for collecting, and ſuch ſtrength of judgment 
for ſelecting proper materials; as well as ſuch abili- 
ties of mind, and heavenlineſs of heart, for placing 
them in their real moſt exalted light. 


Amnonc the many able authors who have wrote 
on eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, there may perhaps have 


been ſome judicious hand which has employed 


itſelf in drawing up a ſhort and ſpirited account of 
the characters of ſome few of the principal of theſe 
antient heroes of Chriſtianity. The compiler would 
be very glad to be informed of this : as by intro- 
ducing it in ſome manner into this work, he might 
(not only ſupply this great deficiency, but alſo) 
preſent by it a ſet of examples, far more free 
from defects, and far more exalted in virtues, than 
what he has been able to extract from azy other 
part of the Roman hiſtory. 


Yor. IL | Y Hy 
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Hz has this afternoon been walking alone for 
ſome time among the ruins of the great amphi- 
theatre at Rome; the arena of which was ſtained 


with the blood of many faints and martyrs, 


particularly of Iuatius, diſciple of St. Jobn, and 
fucceſſor to St. Peter in the biſhoprick of An- 
tioch. In this ſolitary walk, he could not help 
earneſtly wiſhing, that it was in his power, fully to 
contemplate in his own mind, and faithfully to 
repreſent to others, thoſe illuftrious characters of 
the ſecond age of Chriſtianity, which were ſo ſu- 
perior to all Pagan heroes in fortitude as well as in 
all other virtues. In fuch a work, how noble an 
uſe might be made of the ſentiments in Jenatias's 


, Lenuine epiſtle to the Romans ? 


Non ought he to be much leſs deſirous of in- 
forming himfelf, as well as his young reader, of the 
real virtues of the ſucceeding apes of the primitive 
church. Obſcured as they are by the ignorance and 
| ſuperſtition of the Gothic times, yet how bright 
do they ſtill in many parts appear? For how much 
to be beloved is the beneficence of. thoſe characters, 
among whom we find a biſhop of Alexandria, em- 
ploying his whole income in charity; and declining 
(with tears of humility and kindneſs) the thanks of 
thoſe who were ſo much obliged to him? Quid 
mibi grates agitis ? Quod feci nibil eſt: non enim 

adhuc 
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adbur effudi meum ſanguinem pro vobits, ficut mibi 
præceptum oft d MacisTRO meo. And how much 
to be revered is the piety of thoſe times, of which 
ſo noble a monument remains to this day in the 
_ Englif6 liturgy ? That ſublime hymn, I mean; 
which, according to the common opinion, was 
breathed forth by the rapturous ſouls of St. Ambroſe | 
and St, Auſtin, united in this devotion. How fer- | 
vently ought the «nworthy compiler to wiſh to be | 
permitted to conclude his work with the words | 
of the authors of that celeſtial hymn ? For 
himfelf beſeeching mercy, and thus on bended 
knees tranſcribing their prayer.— In Thee, O Lord, 
have 1 truſted : O let me not periſh for ever And 
for. thoſe, to whom he (though moſt unworthy) 
has in this work wiſhed and laboured to be of 
fome fervice! —O belp theſe Thy ſervants, whom 
Thou haſt redeemed with Thy precious blood ! Govern 
them, and lift them up for ever ! O make them all, 
and every one of them, to be numbered with T 7 


* in glory everlaſting ! 


* * * 


OnLicep as the compiler is to omit, at leaſt 
for the preſent, this part of his work, yet he 
cannot cloſe theſe papers without adding two ob- 
ſervations. 
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FixsT, That many examples are to be found 
not only in theſe primitive ages, but even in the 
more modern hiſtory of Chriſtianity; which, by 
the moſt impartial judgment, far excell the moſt 


virtuous heathen characters _—_ of Rome or 


Greece. 


Fox Chriſtianity has not only in fact greatly 


reformed the vices of the world in general, but 
alſo highly exalted the virtues of the beſt of men. 
Our own country has produced ſeveral examples 
of this; nor have the neighbouring regions of 
Europe been deficient. 


Tux ſecond obſervation naturally flows from the 
former, viz. That during the decline of the Roman 
empire, which was ſo fruitful in great men, ano- 
ther ſociety was forming of characters far more 
excellent: The ſociety of the church of CuRISTH 
which has not only ſurvived the utter fall of 
that great empire, (which was its birth-place, 
and which was perhaps indeed erected by Pro- 
vidence for that purpoſe) but ſtill to this day 
remains in perhaps as flouriſhing a ſtate as ever : 
unimpaired by - the courſe of ſo many centu- 
ries, and protected indeed by HIM who has 
promiſed to be with it . even to the end of 
the world. 


Looking 


gg 
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LookinG on that. heavenly object, let us not 
regret the decline and fall of this the greateſt 
and moſt long-lived dominion, which ever exiſted 
among men. But let us imitate the noble ſenti- 
ments of that excellent Italian, the long-lived, 
but then dying Cornaro*, on whoſe mind (ac- 
cording to ſome of his laſt words) a ceteftial im- 
mortality was continually opening itſelf ; and whoſe 
foul by that high conception was ſo exalted, that 
it could not lower itſelf to the conſideration. of 
earthly and mean objects, ſuch as is the decline 
and death of this body. 


a: CHAP. 


® Vide Appendix to this Volume. 
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CHAP. VI. 


ForTyY-sEcConD Day's CONVERSATION. 


HERE is not perhaps any city in Europe, 
the entrance of which is deſigned with 
more magnificence, than that of Rome by 
the Porta Flaminia. The gate itſelf is of the 
atchitecture of Michael Angelo and Vignola *, and 
leads into a Piazza, where the two famous Gemelli 
churches appear in full front. Between, and on 
each ſide of theſe churches are three ſtreight and 
level ſtreets: that on the right leads to the mag- 
nificent Ripetta of the Tiber : that in the middle, 
above a mile in length, runs through the midſt of 
the Campus Martius, and is terminated by the 
high buildings on the Capitoline hill: that on the 
left leads to the grand ſtair-caſe in the ſquare of 

' ö | As Spain, 


» The materials of the outſide of this gate are, in great 
part, marbles taken from the ruins of the neighbouring ſe- 
pulchres of the two Scipios : uncle and father to the firſt Afri- 
cams, who where killed in Spain, but were honoured by pyra- 
midical ſepulchres erefted to their memory in this part of the 

Martius. (Vide Silizs Italicus, lib. xiii.) It is probable, 
that theſe two noble ſepulchres were erected by the piety of 
Africanus himſelf, though with the approbation of the Roman 
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Spain, (antiently the Naumachia of Domitian) and 
was intended by the great embelliſher of modern 
| Rome, Sixtus Quintus, to have been joined ta his 
long Strada Felice, and thus continued quite to 


the Amphitheatrum Caſtrenſe, forming one continued 


ſtraight ſtreet of more than two Exęliſb miles and 
an half in length. 


In the middle of this Piazza riſes a great Eg yp- 
tian obeliſk : in the view of which all theſe three 
ſtreets nobly terminate. The ſhaft of this obeliſk 
| (which was originally one maſs of granite) is eighty- 
two feet in height, and richly covered with hiero- 
glyphics on all ſides. Its granite baſis is between 
twenty and thirty feet high, and ſtill bears its 
antient grand inſcription : Imperator Auguſtus Ceſar, 
pte in poteſtatem populi Romani redacta, Soli 
donum dedit. | 


Ix was by the fountain, which riſes at the foot 
of this obeliſk, that the company ſtood converſing 
on the following Saturday morning; ſometimes 
viewing the gate, at which they firft entered, and 
where on Monday next they were to take their 
laſt leave of Rome : ſometimes looking on that city, 
where they had paſſed ſo much time with ſuch 
noble pleaſure. It was not without a melancholy 
accent that one of the young gentlemen then 
repeated ſome of the words of Virgil, adapting 


them to the preſent occaſion. 
> of SE Littora 
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Littora tum Latii lacrymans, portuſque relinquo, 
Et campos ubi Roma fuit. — — 


Salve eternim, mihi maxima Roma, 
Aternumque Vale | - — 


Ir is, ſaid he, an additional melancholy pleaſure 
to us, that at the very time when we are leaving 
Rome, we are juſt brought by Crito's lectures to 
the hiſtory of the period of its antient greatneſs, 
to the times of the decline and fall of all its glory. 
How dreadful indeed was the ſpectacle of thoſe 
times, when an Alaric or Totilas made their 
Furious irruption at this very northern gate ; and 
. with an inundation of their barbarous ſubjects, 
overwhelmed or ſwept away all the riches and 
power, and (what is far more to be regretted) all 
the antient arts and ſciences of this glorious city ? 


Excus my folly, ſaid Crito's pupil, if I trouble 
you with an account of a dream which 1 had 
ſome few nights ago, 


I 1MacineD myſelf ſtanding with this very 
company (from whom indeed the thoughts of 
my heart are hardly ever, whether ſleeping or 
waking, divided) and in this very place: la- 
menting as now the fall of antient Rome. When 
on a ſudden we ſaw a female figure before us; 
(ſuch as we have often ſeen here in antient ſculp- 
tures and paintings repreſenting the Dea Roma) 

| we 


TS 
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we ſaw her, ſitting by this fountain; not as for- 
merly, like the tower-crowned Cybele, 


Qualis Berecynthia mater, 
Leta Deum partu, centum complexa nepotes, 
Omnes cælicolas, omnes ſupera alta tenentes. 


but ſitting on the ground, deſpoiled of all her 
ornaments, and weeping over her dying ſciences 
and arts; in vain endeavouring (like the Mediceax 
Niobe) to ſave and defend ſome one of all theſe 
her numerous and moſt beauteous children. She 
fat, like Niobe, dumb alſo through grief. 


We ſtood for ſome time lamenting over her; 
when on a ſudden we heard behind us the ſound 
of the ſtring of an harp. I thought at firſt 
that it had been the harp of Spencer“; but on 
turning round, we perceived to our great ſur- 
prize that this ſound proceeded from within the 
ſhaft of this obeliſk, the top of which ſeemed 
juſt at that time to be illumined and gilded by 
the riſing ſun. This ſound was ſucceeded by a 
voice which ſeemed alſo to proceed from within 
the ſame obeliſk, but which was far more clear 
and diſtin, than what ever was ſaid to iſſue from 
the ſtatue of Memnon . 


„ LAMENT 


e Vide Spencer's Poems on the Ruins of Rome, and of Time. 


| { The ſtatue of Memnon, which is ſtill remaining near Thebes, 
is 
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% LAMENT not, it ſaid, the fall of Rome, that 
e proud city: lament not her, though once the 
<« patroneſs of learning. Even Thebes is fallen, 
that far more glorious city, the ſeat of the great 
Hermes, and original ſource of all ſcience to 


«© mankind. But bewail not the fall either of 


« Thebes or Rome. Lift up your eyes to the view 
« of the hiſtory of the whole world in general: 
and then fall proſtrate before HIM, whoſe awful 
&* name was in our language concealed under that 
4 of the divine and immortal Ofris. Thankfully 
& adore his Providence; by which ſcience has not 
ce been always partially confined to one or two 
countries, but has in various ages been appointed 
<« to viſit and bleſs various regions; and thus per- 
<« haps, before the conſummation of all things, will 
<« have viſited and illumined in its turn every 
& country on the face of the earth: even as (that 
« moſt glorious emblem of knowledge) the Sun 
* (to whom, and to philoſophic literature, this 


* obeliſk, of which I am the Genius, ſtands con- 


<. ſecrated) has before the completion of its annual 
< courſe. diſtributed an equal quantity of light to 
the nations of every climate, from the equator 
to both the poles. 


_« O THAT 


is fabulouſly ſaid to have ſpoken every morning, as ſoon as 
the rays of the riſing fun ſtruck on its head: Strabo, who pre- 
tends that he h it, ſays, the found was like that of the 
ftring of an harp. | 
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« O THAT it was permitted for me to re- 
* move the vail that covers the face of the great 
e! or to explain to you ſome fragments of the 
« wiſdom of Egypt ! But I, it is true, am the 
inferior and junior of all the Genii, which pre- 
“ fide over the great obeliſks of Rome; and 
„might much more properly refer you for ſuch 
« inſtruftion to the Genius of the Lateran (or 
« Remeſſeen) obeliſk, which is coœval with the 
« fall of Troy : or to the elder Genius of the 
<« fortunate Vatican, (which is ſtill entire, and 
„ adotned now by @ more glorious piazza, than 
« hate ver ſurrounded it in pt, though it was 
the work of the fon of Seſalris) ar rather to 
that obeliſk which is far the moſt noble and an- 
tient of us all, (mare antient even than any of 
„ the pyramids) I mean my fellow-traveller, and 
* now near neighbour in this Campus Martius, 
„ the obeliſk of the great Seſafris himſelf. As 
for myſelf, I can ſcarce pretend to any great 
«* antiquity, being ſcarce more than twenty-four 
« hundred years old, which is equal to between 
« ſeventy and eighty of your tranſitory. genera- 
i « tions. Yet ſhort as my experience has been, 
« my hiſtory may be inſtructive, at leaſt to you, 
O ye children of yeſterday ! 


| I was born in the dregs of time, in the laſt 
| « ape of the long Egyprian hiſtory; if my memory 


„does 
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does not fail me, it was in the reign of Pſam- 
« miticus or Amaſis, (about coæval with ſome of fr 
« the firſt kings of Rome) thar I came out of our a 
«© common mother's womb, the antient cavern 
© of the granite rock of Hene, near the holy 
« iſland of Philæ, which is ſtill covered with the 
« moſt ſuperb remains of the ſepulchral temple 
« of the great Js. As ſoon as my ſides were 
4 adorned with theſe ſacred characters, (which 
<« {till remain ſo freſh) I was floated down the 
« Nile, from the cataracts to the level mea- 
« dows of Heliopolis, which are now the ſuburbs 
« of the modern Cairo. At Heliopolis I ſtood no 
| *« more than ſix or ſeven centuries, being removed 
- from thence to Rome, where I have been now 
3 ſcarce eighteen hundred years. ä 
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« Havino been originally conſecrated to phi- < 
« loſophic literature, it has been my chief plea- « 
<« ſure to contemplate the variations, the riſe and 6 
« decline of ſcience in the various places and 6 
various ages of my life. In my. firſt voyage 0 
from Hene to Heliopolis, J remember, that, in 0 
« paſling by Thebes and Memphis, J heard much 
« complaint of the great- decline of the wiſdom | 
and virtue of Egypt, and many (ſoon too fatally | 
verified) prognoſtications of the ſpeedy fall of | 
that great ſtate; that ſtate, which in the glory 
« of the antiquity of its hiſtory, in the glory of 
its 
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2 « its univerſal reputation for wiſdom and learning, 
of * and particularly for (that its peculiar honour) 
the « the invention of all arts and ſciences, was far 
* « ſuperior to any other * which the ſun 
ly $ ever ſaw. 

p Rape» Raye, AryvrTog u Opeacu we . 

C * Ox my arrival at Heliopolis I was viſited and 
& attentively viewed by the learned men of ſe- 
wn e yeral foreign regions, who were then travelling 
4 « in Egypt. Thoſe who were come from the 
an « Euphrates, and were natives of the Eaſt, ſpoke 
- « (as the Egyptians) of the decline of literature 
4 & in their countries: whereas other ſtrangers from 


« the North and Weſt (two particularly, whoſe 
% names I remember were Solon and Pythagoras) 
« joyfully expreſſed their hopes that ſcience was 
« ariſing in Greece and its colonies. The ſame ob- 
“ ſervation I heard in ſucceeding ages ſtill more 
« and more confirmed, by the converſation of ſe- 
* yeral Grecians; who, during the Perſian govern- 
« ment, viſited the banks of the Mile, particu- 
„ larly Herodotus and Hippocrates, Eudoxus and 
« Plato. How often did this laſt great man waik 
« round my baſis, meaſure my ſeveral proportions, 
« and diligently ſtudy all the philoſophic inſcrip- 
« tions on my ſides? - 
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Tux viſits of theſe illuſtrious Greciant were 
&« my greateſt comfort during the firſt three centu- 
<« ries of my life: moſt part of which time was paſt 
tc under the Perfan government. How frequently 
&« did I then wiſh for ſome Athenian Triremis, to 
& remove me to their country, (then the moſt glo- 
&« rious ſeat of ſcience) and to place me in the 
« grove of Academus, or before the temple of the 
“ goddeſs of wiſdom in the Acropolis; or in ſome 
* other ſacred or philoſophical part of that famous 
« city of the Egyptian Cetrops. 


*« UNEXPECTEDLY a great revolution hap- 
« pened in learning as well as in empire. Egypt 
rc was delivered from its Perſian tyrants, the ſuc- 
© ceſſors of the curſed Cambyſes; and Greece was 
« torn in pieces by the ſucceſſors of Alexander 


tc the Great. All its arts and ſciences fled then 


« for refuge, as its gods did formerly during the 
ce wars of the Titans, 
Cerultum in gremium, latebroſaque flumina Nik. 
« PGYPT. their original parent, became now 
their proteCtreſs : and the Ptolemies in thus 


« patronizing learning began to rival the glo- 
« ry of our antient Thebaic and Memphitic ſo- 


„ yereigns. With what pleaſure did I then fre- 


« quently ſee on the banks of the Nile, Aratus, 


« Theocritus, and Callimachus; and thoſe far more 


« exalted 
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« exalted characters, Conon, Euclid, and Archi- 
* medes ? But above all, Demetrius Phalerens, that 
real author of the muſæum and library of Alex- 
* andria, which honoured Egypt almoſt as much 
« as that of Ofymanduas antiently did, which was 
the firſt great public repoſitory of the bleſſed 
« medicines of the human mind, 4ugy; ia roy. 
« Happy Alexandria, if thy princes had properly 
applied theſe medicines to their own minds, if 
e they had added virtue to their love of ſcience, 
< and conſequently the greateſt hopes of ſtability to 
« the happineſs of themſelves and of their people 
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« War ſhould I relate what I ſaw during the 
« next five hundred years? Carried away captive 
© from my native country, I had at leaſt the ſa- 
« tisfaction of entering Rome in the Auguſtan age, 
« when all ſciences were here ſo flouriſning. But 
e 4“ ſoon found, that human greatneſs is equally 
« ſhort and tranſitory in all parts of the earth: 
« in a few ages, knowledge and power declined 
I te and expired even here. But why ſhould I re- 
« peat, what is the ſubject of ſuch melancholy 
« meditation to all travellers, who view here the 
« mingled ruins of the arts of Egypt, Greece, and 
4 Rome; and ſometimes drop a tear on the broken 
© coloſſal ſtatues of the Tiber and Nile, which (not 
« without reaſon) are joined together both on the 
« Vatican and Capitoline hills? 

1 | « Ty 
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« Is the approach of thoſe ſtorms, which then 
* came on from the North with ſuch thunder and 
© blackneſs, and threatened ſuch deſolation, if 
then any gleam of comfort, any ray of hope 
« appeared, it was (I well remember) on that day, 
« when in the great Circus (of which the Rameſſean 
« obeliſk and myſelf were then the ornaments) 
« Boetius, the laſt of the learned men of Rome, 
« met the Gothic conqueror, Theodoric : and with 
« the eloquence of another Hermes, converted 
« him from barbariſm to the love and patronage of 
« ſcience. But how ſhort a time did that hope laſt ? 
In ſome few years after the death of Theodoric, 
« and of that great and good man Boetius, other 
« inundations of more: fierce barbarians came on: 
« Genſeric from the South, and Totilas from the 
« North, with all the fury of a ſecond Cambyſes. 
« It was then that all the Egyptian obeliſks here 
« (except the fortunate Vatican) bowed our ve- 
« nerable heads to the duſt, like a grove of The- 
« baic palms, torn up by two whirlwinds, driving 
« at the ſame time from the deſarts both of * 
«6 and nt 


We oj buried, and with us all the arts and 

« ſciences of the Jef, for near a thouſand years. 
During which time, the chief remains of the 
« learning of Europe were preſerved in its native 
« or the dominions of Greece, The learning 
| to 
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« too of Aſia and Afric ſeemed (under the Ara- 


ian caliphs) to be reviving, in their native ſeats, 
the banks of the Euphrates and my beloved 
Mile. But the violence of the Turkib arms 
* drove them all again weſtward. 


* On the great revival of arts and ſciences in 
* the Mast, we allo (as if we really were here the 
taliſmans of ſcience) aroſe from the duſt, We 
« were re- erected by the great founder of the 
« modern Vatican library; and it is with grateful 
«pleaſure that I bear on my baſis his name, joined 
«to that of Auguſtus, the founder of the ſcarce 
„ more famous Bibliotheca Palatina. 


* BuT now again I begin to hear of the decline 
« of ſcience in [taly; it is ſaid, to be far more 
e flouriſhing on the other ſide of the Alps, and 
particularly in your moſt extreme weſtern parts 
of Europe; and likely to travel till further 
*© weſtward, even to thoſe diſtant regions beyond the 
Allantic ocean, which I ſuppoſe are the ſame 
« with thoſe famous great iſlands, about which I 


remember to have heard the prieſts of Sais 
_* diſcourſing with Plato. 


% Haypy, happy Britons! whoſe country is the 
4 preſent ſeat of ſcience; and whoſe colonies are 


the place to which it will probably next remove 


&Vor. II. 2 « Haeer 


< riſing generation of Great Britain, to be duly 


* 
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«< Hayey Britons! in all the parts of Europe 
through which you have travelled hither, how 
have you heard your happy lot envied? how 
* have you heard your country celebrated, and 
e that not only for its wealth and power, but 
« far more for its ſcience, and the mother of i its 
4 ſcience, its _— 


« May 1 be your particular fclicity, O you 


*< thankful for theſe great and ſo particular bleflings? 


and, by your induſtry in the attainment of true 


« wifdom and true virtue, (thoſe two preateft exal- 
« tations of the human nature) to render yourſelves 


not unworthy of that glorious age and country, 


in which Providence has ſo We a rag 
to be born,” 


of mw" "ay * 

Tux company let attended with great good- 
nature and patience to their young friend's ima- 
ginary dream) now propoſed to make a viſit to the 
neighbouring obeliſk, which, as he had informed 
them, is the moſt antient of any in Rome. During 
their walk to that part of the Campus Martius, 
they converſed on the ſucceſſive riſe and fall of all 
thoſe great antient ſeats of ſcience, Thebes, Mem- 


pooh | Alexandria, Babylon, Athens, and Rome ; 
-- a not 
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not without beſtowing on their own country, that 
fond patriotic with, Eſto perpetua ! But this par- 
tiality, however laudable and amiable, they could 
not refuſe to lay aſide : when they entered the 
little back court; in which they ſaw (that ftrong 
emblem of tbe vanity of the greateſt buman grandeur) 
that obeliſk, to which the great and powerful 
Sgaaltris truſted fo much for the preſervation of the 
hiſtory af his glory, overturned, broken in many 
fragments, half covered with dung, and, on the 
whale, proportionally in as low a ſtate of humilig- 
tion, as the glory of its founder was ever exalted, 
that proud and inſolent man, who ſo arrogantly 
ſtiled himſelf, king of kings, and lord of lords, 
Two of its ſides are entirely maimed and obliterated 
by Gre, partly in the time of Camlyſes, partly in 
that of Totilas, partly in that of Robert of Nor- 
mandy. On the other two ſides, and on its top, 
the inſcriptions and figures (the moſt antient ſculpture 
in the world; though of ſuch excellent workman- 
ſhip, as plainly ta demonſtrate how much the 
Grecian and Roman ſculptures were founded on 
that; which, in ſuch very remote antiquity, ſo 
ſurprizingly flouriſhed in Egypt, yet) as to their 
ſenſe and meaning, have been become, now and 
for many centuries paſt, utterly unintelligible, 


Sue, ſaid Crita, (fixing his eyes on theſe he) 
ſuch is become the monument and memorial of 
Zz 2 the 
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the proudeſt of kings! How awful is this ſpectacle? 


and how inſtructive; not only to the philoſophic 
moraliſt, but even to the moſt humble and mor- 
- tified ſaint? But what, (continued he, after ſome 
ſhort but ſolemn pauſe) what is become of the 
empire of Egypt itſelf ? Ruined, like this obeliſk ; 
and fallen, never to. riſe again. An example for 
ever to mankind, that no ſtrength of ſituation, 
| (for Egypt was almoſt as well ſituated as any i/and) 
no abundance of populouſneſs or power, of wealth 
or ſcience; is able to ſecure a nation from ruin 
and - perpetual ſervitude ; whenever (as was the 
caſe in the decline of Egypt) the people ſhall for 
the love of luxury quit the love of virtue; and 
the governors ſnall think wiſdom to be conſiſtent 
with- ſelf-intereſt and pride: thus deſpiſing God, 
and injuring mankind; inſtead of labouring with 
Joy, as benefactors to their fellow-creatures, and 
as dutiful -ſervants to their great and common 
CREATOR. - Saying this, Crito looked with his 
- uſual kindneſs on his pupil, and repeated to him 
the following moſt poetic lines of the Hebrew 
prophet ; leaving him to judge, to which of the 
great modern cities of the world they * be 
moſt nn 


Art thou better than the populous city of Ammon? 
She that was ſeated among the waters : 
The river of Egypt was her defence; 

4 The 


The 
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The ſea was her dominion, and her riches. 

Lybia and Afric were her helpers : 

Ethiopia and Egypt were ber infinite ſtrength. 

Yet even ſhe went into captivity : f 
Even ſhe was deſtroyed utterly. &c. 


Bur let us think of the buſineſs of the day: 
the character of that philoſopher, who was an 
eye-witneſs of the fall of his great imperial city, 
in which we now are. St. Auſtin indeed and St. 
Ferom were both contemporary with Aaric, its 
firſt conqueror or ravager ; (and, if I had been 


_ ſufficiently learned in the hiſtory of my profeſſion, 


perhaps I might now have read to you ſome 
abridgment of one of the characters of thoſe fa-. 
mous Latin fathers of the church) but it was not 
till the time of Boetius, that Rome was firmly ſub- 
jected to the ſceptre of a Gothic king. 


BOETIUS. 


Veni: ſumma dies, & ineluctabile tempus 
Dardaniæ. Fuimus Troes; fuit Ilinm, & N 
Gloria Te eucrorum. 


OE TIUS s lived i in that moſt remarkable age, 

when the glory of the Roman empire fell, 
never to riſe again. His own fortune too was like 
"__ of his country: ſed neque magnæ publice, neque 
21880 2 3 mag u. æ 


— 
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magne private culamitates frangere potuerwnt invic- 


tum ejus animum. 


Ir in thoſe times tus or dther Roman generals 
acquired ſuch honour in ſupporting the power of 
the Roman ſtate, then in the ſtruggles of its laſt 
agonies, Boetius certainly gained much greater 
honour by ſupporting (what was much more va- 
luable to the world) its arts and ſciences, and 
preſerving alive that lamp of literature which in 

him ſhone ſo bright, but ſoon after his deceaſe died 
away almoſt to its laſt. ſpark; leaving all the 
weſtern regions of Europe in the deepeſt and 
_ darkeſt ignorance. Britain was already over- run 
by the Pi#s and Saxons, Gaul by the Franks and 
Burgundians, Spain by the Vandals, Ttaly by the 
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Gorbo, Rome itſelf conquered ſeveral years paſt by of 
Alaric, when the young Boetius (not diſcouraged ay 
by the inundation of ſuch barbariſm) began to of 
apply himſelf moſt earneſtly to ſtudy. pep 

His ſtudies reſembled the preſent courſe of = 

education. He firſt made himſelf in great degree | j 
maſter of the purity of the antient Latin language, Fo 
as well as of the Greek; and then applied to the live 
ſciences. He ſtudied Euclid, and publiſhed ſome of ſock 
his works: he is ſaid indeed to have advanced fo 5 
far in the mathematics, as to have treated on the | wy 


ſquaring of the circle. He made alſo a ſurprizing 
progrels 


ic- 
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progreſs in arithmetic and muſic. He tranſlated 
the geography and aſtronomy of Ptolemy, and the 
mechanics of Archimedes; and this at a time, when 
the ſovereigns of ſome of the greateſt provinces 
of the Roman empire, had not one among their 


ſubjects, who knew even how to make a common 112+ 28% 


hour-glaſs. (A letter from the king of Burgundy 
to Boetins, deſiring of him ſuch a preſent, as an 
unknown curioſity among his ſubjects, is ſtill in 
being.) All theſe his ſtudies were but as a prepara- 
tion to a greater labour, that of tranſlating, ex- 
plaining, and reconciling with Plato, the whole 


works of Ariſtotle, whether in logics, 2 or 


natural philoſophy. 


| Sven were his ſtudies. His rank in life was 
of the higheſt. When an infant, he was left an 
orphan ; but his educatian was greatly taken care 
of by the principal perſons at that time in Rome, 
on account of bis illuſtrious family; he being 
deſcended from the antient Manlii Torquati, and 
his grandfather being the celebrated Anicius. 


He roſe afterwards to the higheſt dignities of 
the ſtate : was himſelf three times conſul, and 
lived to have the peculiar honour and pleaſure of 
ſeeing both his ſons inveſted at one and the ſame 
time with that high dignity. He was appointed 


by the ſenate as the moſt proper perſon to receive 


Z 4 Theodoric, 
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7. bovderks,: king of the Gotbs, at his firſt entrance 
into Rome, and acceſſion to the government of Italy. 
In theſe high offices and honours of the ſtate, as, 
on one hand, he was far from thinking that the 
proſecution of his learned ſtudies, and the ſupport- 
ing of the cauſe of literature, was inconſiſtent with 
them; ſo, on the other hand, he always moſt 
nobly ſupported all the other poſſible duties of his 
ſtation. There was not indeed at that time any 
power in the Roman ſtate to ręſſt the conqueror; 
but Boetius did what he could: he exerted the 
greateſt intrepidity in ſupporting the dignity of 
his office; he ſhewed the moſt remarkable forti- 
tude, as well as humanity, in protecting (as far as 
was in his power) the public, as well as many par- 


ticulars, from the rapine and oppreſſion of ſeveral 


of the Gothic generals, and even of the ** T heo- 
die himſelf, 


FOOTY is ſomething ſo curious and inſtructive 
in the hiſtory of that monarch, that it may be uſe- 
ful, perhaps, to introduce here a ſhort character of 
him; at leaſt, to recolle& the circumſtances of his 
life, which we read together at Ravenna. 


Hz began his reign over 1taly very badly, with 
all the cruelty and oppreſſion of a barbarian ; but 
afterwards, by applying himſelf to imitate the cha- 
racters of the great and virtuous antient Roman em- 


perors, 
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perors, he totally changed his conduct, and became 
the father of Rome. — Theodorico Rege, felix Roma! 
No Titus, Antoninus, or Aurelius, ever did more good 
to this city or this country, quam hic alienus. Brave 


he was in war, beneficent in peace: pious in his 


own religion, yet not a perſecutor of others: but 
labouring to encreaſe the preſent and future hap- 
pineſs of all his ſubjects: juſt and merciful in his 
own temper, and vigilant and induſtrious in exer- 


ciſing theſe virtues for the benefit of his ſubje&s : 


temperate and frugal in his private life: magni- 
ficent in public works: full of magnanimity: 


bleſſing and protecting all 7taly in all its diſtreſſes, 


and quieting the confuſions and diſorders of many 
of the other provinces of the Roman world. Such 
was the middle and glorious part of Theodoric's 
reign. Unhappily, jealouſies and ſuſpicions {till 
remained between the Romans and Goths. The 


Romans could not bear the thoughts of being 


ſubje& to any Gothic prince, however excellent: 
and Theodoric knowing this temper, had not the 
firmneſs and perſeverance of mind to continue to 
do good to them, notwithſtanding their ingratitude. 
His benevolence failed him : he impriſoned many 
of the principal Romans, (ſeveral of whom were 
innocent) and among theſe even his great friend 
and favourite Boetius. After having confined him 
in priſon for ſeveral years, he proceeded in cruelty fo 


far as to order his execution. But ſoon after Boctius 


Was 
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was beheaded, Theodoric himſelf died (penitentia 
ze doleris magnitudine obiit) in the greateſt horrors 
of conſcience, for having fallen back from ſo good 
and glorious a character, nn 
— | by 4. 


a But how much 
really greater, how much more truly to be enviod, 
is the character of Boetins? for his life may in 
ſome ſenſe be called the height of human dignity, 
ſeeming to be one eonſtant ſcene of virtue, uni- 


form from its beginning to its end. Even during 
his nine years impriſonment, he ceaſed not to do 


great good in his proper ſphere of uſefulneſs, his 
lterary lahours. 


2 may indeed be obſerved from this as well as | 


from many other examples, how particularly the 
calamities of learned men are often (much more 
than their proſperities) highly ſerviceable and truly 
glorious to themſelves, to their countries, and to 
the world in general. Boetius was certainly a far 


greater benefactor to mankind, when in his priſon 
at Pavia, (the place of the tower, in which he 


was confined, is ſtill ſhewn there by the inha- 
bitants) than when in his conſular palace at Rome. 


His mind grew there daily ſtill more and more 


exalted ; for he converſed not with the living, 
bur with the great dead, Plato, Ariſtotle, and 
; Tully, 
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Tully, In this confinement he is ſaid to have tranſ- 

lated, for the benefit of his countrymen, in their 

own language, the whole of Plates works: the 

compoſed alſo many treatiſes on different parts of 

the Chriſtian theology; ſeveral of which are ſtill 
ning | 


Bur the work, by which he moſt benefited po- 


*ſterity, and which perhaps was moſt ſerviceable to 


himſelf, while employed in it, I n 
books de Confelatione. n 


; | Turs treatiſe is ſo well known *, that a parti- 
cular account of it will not perhaps be expected 
here : at leaſt the omiſſion of ſuch an account will 
be pardoned. Yet, give me leave, my dear 
friends, to recollect the pleaſure which we had in 
peruſing it together in that very city, where it 
was originally wrote. How pleaſant, how bleſſed 
was that part of our [talias travels, while we paſſed 
by the level meadows and plentiful ſtreams of 
Lombardy ; that moſt beautiful and fertile country, 
which ſpreads from the lake of Como (antiently 
called Larius) to Milan, and from Milan to Pavia ? 


uw happily were our eas then employed, 


ſometimes 


* It has = tranſlated into all European langua es; being 
univerſally admired even during the darkeſt ages of Gothic igno- 
rance. It is remarkable, that it then was — 5 into En 240 
by the hands of the two great founders of the Briti/ dominion, 


and literary glory, king Alfred, and the poet Chaucer, 
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ſometimes on the amiable characters of Phiny and 


his Virginius Rufus; ſometimes on thoſe, ſtill more 


amiable, of Auſtin and Borromeo ; (all natives or 
inhabitants of that region) ſometimes, particularly 
when at Pavia, on this very character of Boetius ? 
With what ſatisfaction did we, while reſident 
in that city (which is one of the moſt antient 


' univerſities of 7taly, and ſeems indeed particularly 


favourable to quiet ſtudy) read there this his phi- 


loſophical treatiſe? A ſatisfaktion, abated indeed 


on one hand by the obſcurity of ſame of its parts, 


but highly encreaſed on the other by the obſer- 
vation, of which it ſeems particularly proper to 


take notice here: viz. That this work, as it ap- 
pears at preſent, is not complete; in ſeveral paſ- 


ſages of thoſe five books, the author ſeems to hint 


his further deſign of ſearching for the ſtill greater 
ſources of conſolation in another ſcience. He par- 
ticularly calls this his philoſophy, Yeri previa lu- 
minis. Probably he lived not long enough to finiſh, 
or at leaſt to publiſh his ſixth book, in which (all- 


- inflamed by the ſpirit of the piety of his great 


maſter, St. Auſtin) he might ſo nobly have diſplayed 
the far ſuperior conſolatory principles of Chriſtianity. 
For bleſſed, as Boetius was, with fuch ſtrength of 


wiſdom, as well as with ſuch zeal in the cauſe of 


the holy Chriſtian faith, it is certain, that he muſt 
have found ſuch religious conſiderations to be the 
e ſupports to hum in all calamities, whether 


publie 
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public or private; he mi have found the light 
of religion (that trueſt and greateſt philoſophy) 
to be the moſt proper light for reviewing and 
rightly judging of whatever had happened to him- 
ſelf, as well as of all the proſperities and adver- 
fities of his country; which then (fallen from 
ſuch an height) lay before his eyes in ſuch deſo- 
lation, covering with its ruins the nobleſt pro- 
vinces of Europe, Alia, and Afric. 


Alas ! alas! that mighty city! 

She that reigned over all the kings of the earth ! 
Who is it, that has formed this deſtruction againſt ber? 
The Lord of Hoſts. — He bath purpoſed it : 

To ſtain the pride of all human glory, 

And to bring into contempt all the honourable of the 
| earth, 


Lr us, arrived now at this period, the period 
of the moſt mighty dominion which ever exiſted, 
pauſe a while at this awful ſpeRacle ! May the 
cloſing of this great ſcene have its due and deeply- 
imprinted effect on our minds 


. ROME, all its pride and all its power, are 
now no more. But let us remember, that the 
memory of its virtuous ſons ſtill remains in full 


0 the high examples of virtue, which in 
different 


ration and (what is far more) the inſtructien of the 
world. Theſe will, in the fight of all future ge- 
neratians, continually encreaſe in ſplendor; while 
the ruins of its other magnificence become every 
day fill more and more rujned ; and while even 
alicady fearce ane ſtone of its antient grandeur is 
nme n 
pous Palatine. | | 


SpECTATORS of Seto, which once 
was Reme, (duſt, worms, and aſhes as we are our- 
Elves) with what great conſolation ought we to 
turn our thoughts, to the regions of immortality 
and eternity; (not thoſe paetic regions, in which 


your youthful imaginations might deſcribe a Name 


and Fabricius, a Rutilius, Thraſeas, and Antonine 
now converſing, but according to the far more 
ſublime ſtyle of that ſacred profeſſion, in which I 
am unworthy to hear the leaſt office) thoſe glorious 
manſions unto hie no change or decay ſhall ever 
draw near, «whoſe foundations are everlaſting, and 

whoſe builder and maker is Gap, the Gop. of all 
true comfort and holy hope; thoſe glorious manſions 
of juſt. men now made perfect, of all thoſe who 
have been the true honour of all the nations, and 
ſeveral ages of the world; that celeſtial city, to 


Which the Almighty (may I be pardoned if I ſpeak 


too preſumptuouſly) has really declared his gracious 


and 
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and eternal protection, as ſame of your Raman 
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ſerene and happy ſummer's evening, which we 
paſſed in walking in the meadows of Pavia, view- 
ing on one ſide the place of the priſon of Baettus ; 
and on the other fide, the fields where that famous 
king of France, Francis I. was utterly defeated and 


made captive, Let us recollect with what pleaſure 


ve then ſat down on the flowery bank of the rapid 
Tin, and reflected, that ſurely (next to the banks 
of the Tiber) that Lombard landſcape muſt be one 
of the moſt proper places for the meditation of the 
inſtability of all human grandeur; grandeur, which 
withereth like any flower of the field, and paſſeth 
as ſwiftly away as any torrent. On our return from 
that evening walk, we entered into the church 
which is ſaid to contain the humble ſepulchres 
both of Boetius, and alſo (according to the teſtimony 


af Bede) of his great maſte* St. Auſtin. Standing 


by the firſt of theſe, you repeated ſeveral of the 
melancholy poetic lines of Boetius's complaints; 
my thoughts in the mean time, as well as my eyes, 
were turned towards the ſuppoſed tomb, and to- 
wards the exalted meditations of his maſter. O 
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E 2 oo dileftionem, Tu eto Letitia & Conſolatio 
mea! Duleis memoria tui beati nominis/#t relevatio 
merorum, tædiorumgue meorum ! . 
ee te audire, ds te ſcribere,' "de te conferro, de 
 beatitudine quotidie legere, & ha ſæpius * re- 
volvere; ut vel fic poſſim ab bujus mortalis peritureque 
ute arderibus, periclis, & ſudoribus . ſub ſuæ vitalis 

.. aure dulci refrigerio tran fre, & tranſiens in finu tus 
elm caput dormiturus vel paululum reclinare, — ut 
tali modo tuã dulcedine deguftath, Minus 1 vile 

: amaritudiner ſeutian. S 
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| Ee Tu, enen W ae jam 
ce cordis mei penetralibus potenti illabere virtute, & in 
Van tud Conſolatione.nos letari ſemper concede. Ne 
relinquas, precor, indignum feroum fuum; neque be. 
nediltionem unquam & reguiem, pacemque tuam cæ. 
 leftem auferas a nobis] Sed V. eni, Benigniſſime dolentis 
animæ Conſalator ! Veni, Mundator Scelerum, px- 
nĩitentium relevator, doctor que humilium! Veni, O 
onmnium viventium ,” morientiumque unica Salus] Veni, 
. e [ Me mei 
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